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A MESSAGE FROM AMERICA’ 


Fate unexpectedly imposed upon me in the last week of October a 
brief journey to the United States, from which I did not return 
until November was drawing toa close. It follows that my survey 
of political affairs during the month was taken from a new and, in 
one sense, a remote standpoint. But if I found myself for the time 
an outsider so far as British politics were concerned, compelled to 
trust largely to the newspapers, and American newspapers at that, for 
my knowledge of what was passing in London, I had the advantage 
of learning something at first hand of the United States’ view of the 
European situation, and of seeing for myself how political events are 
trending in the great and astounding nation beyond the Atlantic. 
Fortune and the kindness of friends favoured me signally in one 
' See pp. 887 and S88. 
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respect. I was enabled to learn directly from the highest politica} 
personages in the United States in what manner opinion is shaping 
itself over the great problems of the future, and though much that 
was conveyed to me was necessarily of a confidential nature, I am 
able as the result of my brief sojourn at Washington to put the 
American view of affairs before my readers in an authentic shape. 
Inasmuch as in the United States, as well as in England and some 
other European countries, people seem to have arrived at the water- 
shed of party divisions and to be facing new problems and possibly 
new paths, it cannot be uninstructive for once to give this chronicle 
something of an international character. None of us can be the 
worse for knowing the opinions which others at a distance from our 
shores have formed of our position and our prospects. 

I was singularly fortunate in the moment at which I landed in 
New York. I found that great and bewildering city—so like an 
English town in many respects, so completely unlike to it in others 
—in the throes of the most important and passionate electorab 
struggle through which it has passed for many years. It was a 
battle in which all the forces that made for order, good government, 
and public morality seemed to have banded themselves together in 
order to attack that recognised citadel of dishonesty, corruption, and 
vile oppression known to the world as Tammany Hall. It is not for 
an Englishman to hold mere partisan views in connection with 
American politics, but no Englishman can have been in New York 
during the second week of last month without finding that for the 
moment party divisions seemed to have been swept away, and that 
in their place was to be found only the broad impassable gulf which 
divided Tammany from the rest of the community. Not a few of 
the New York journals complained that the people of England did 
not understand the true character of the situation or the gravity of 
the results that depended upon the election of the Mayor of New 
York. Nobody could be in New York, however, without appreciating 
the far-reaching importance of the struggle. The intelligent 
English reader knows that the municipal government of New York, 
which has for many years past been virtually monopolised by the 
Tammany Ring, has been habitually denounced by Americans them- 
selves as being of the vilest possible character. The New York 
policeman, according to the opponents of Tammany, has long been a 
terror not to the evil-doer, but. to the honest and peaceable citizen. 
This probably is an exaggeration of the facts, but it is an exaggera- 
tion which has a foundation of truth. It has unfortunately been 
established beyond contradiction that an immense number of houses 
of ill-fame and other resorts of disorderly characters have been 
under the direct protection of the police. The friends of social 
purity in the city have brought even graver charges against the 
official defenders of the morals and personal rights of the com- 
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munity. They have alleged that a body of infamous young 
men, to whom the name of ‘cadets’ was given, had been formed 
for the purpose of decoying girls of tender yeats and young 
- women into the dens of infamy which abound in certain quarters 
of the town. These odious criminals generally effected ‘their 
purpose by means of a mock marriage with their chosen victims. 
No sooner had they got them into their power than they handed 
them over to the brothels in whose pay they were. When once 
installed in these places the victims seemed to be hopelessly lost to 
their friends and families, inasmuch as—according to the allega- 
tion of the reformers—the police were on the side not of the 
unhappy sufferer, but of the wretches who had captured her for 
the purpose of their vile merchandise. I do not make these state-+ 
ments on my own authority. Ido not even vouch for their truth. 
All that I can answer for is the fact that these things were said to be 
true by the leaders of municipal reform in New York, and that an 
immense proportion of the population credited theassertion. There 
were other scandals, less odious but hardly less irritating, in con- 
nection with the methods of government adopted in connection with 
the Tammany Ring—grave scandals affecting the exploitation of 
public rights for the enrichment of private persons, or the neglect to 
discharge the most urgent duties of municipal administration. One 
had only to visit the streets where the comfort of the inhabitants 
has been absolutely destroyed by the construction of the hideous 
elevated railway, in order to see an instance of the former abuse. 
The instances of the latter are too numerous to be mentioned, 
though one at least cannot fail to strike every stranger. New York 
is a city which was originally laid out on a simple and admirable 
plan. It consists of a number of streets running from West to East 
across the island, and intersected by certain long avenues which run 
from North to South. Both streets and avenues are numbered, and 
so long as the numbers are known no one can be at a loss ih finding 
his way from one part of the city to another. But at present not 
one street in twenty—and there are more than a hundred of them— 
shows its number. The numbers used to be affixed to the old street 
lamps. These have been removed in order to make way for the 
electric light, and Tammany has not taken the trouble to place the 
numbers on the new lamps or the street corners. The result is that 
the stranger finds himself in a labyrinth to which there is no 
key, and can only advance by addressing numberless enquiries to 
passers-by. 

The battle of last month against Tammany was not waped merely 
against the alleged police patronage of gross immorality, or the cor- 
ruption which enabled the governing ring to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the community, or even against the scandalous 
neglect of the duties of local administration. It went beyond all 
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these things, and struck at the administration of justice by the 
authorities appointed by Tammany, as being in itself scandalous and 
eorrupt. All these charges have been brought against Tammany, 
and its great leader or ‘ boss,’ Mr. Richard Croker, for years past. 
But the contest of last month was distinguished from all its pre- 
decessors by one significant fact. Hitherto Tammany has been the 
favouréd child of the Democratic party, and though many good 
Democrats did not like its methods and were secretly ashamed of its 
reputation, they felt bound when the pinch came to support it with 
their vote. This year, however, the Democrats themselves wavered 
in their support of the Croker oligarchy. Some months ago Mark 
Twain, in the loneliness of his summer home, dreamed of a scheme 
by which the friends of good government might combine, without 
regard to their views upon national politics, in order to give 
a casting vote in favour of the ticket which represented honesty 
and good administration. Whilst he was dreaming certain young 
men in New York were acting. They formed the Acorn Society, 
for the very purpose contemplated by the famous humourist. 
Mr. Clemens at once gave in his adhesion to this society, 
and for the first time in his long and honourable career 
Mark Twain stood forth on public platforms to join in the assault 
upon Tammany. Many young Democrats joined the Acorn Society, 
whilst the whole force of the Republican party was directed against 
the forces of corruption. To an outsider the most remarkable 
feature in the electoral struggle was the fact that all the churches 
and all the newspapers seemed to be on the side of the assailants of 
Tammany. Ido not know that a similar state of things was ever 
witnessed before in a great popular struggle. A hundred pulpits 
echoed with denunciations of the ‘boss’ and his satellites—de- 
nunciations which were as full flavoured as any of the eloquence 
recorded in the pages of Martin Chuzzlewit. A score of daily news- 
papers followed suit, and held up Mr. Croker and most of the 
candidates on the Tammany ticket to the scorn and contempt of 
honest men. There seemed to be an equal degree of unanimity in 
society. Everybody appeared to be against Tammany—everybody 
with the rarest exceptions. Sitting in one of the great smoking- 
rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel a day or two before the election, I 
heard two friends greet each other. Their talk instantly turned upon 
the election, and one of the two boldly declared that he meant to 
‘vote Tammany.’ His friend replied,‘ Youdo? Then never speak 
to me again, sir. You are going to play the part of a scoundrel!’ 
With all this apparent unanimity of feeling in pulpit, press and 
popular resorts, it seemed impossible that Tammany should have a 
ehance. Yet, strange to say, the enemies of the great corporation 
anticipated the result of the fierce contest with fear and trembling ; 
whilst Mr. Croker and his friends approached the end of the struggle 
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with the boastful defiance of Goliath in the face of David. The 
tyranny of Tammany had been so severe, and had enjoyed impunity 
so long, that decent people could not believe that its yoke was :t 
last to be cast off; whiist those who had faith in the star of the ‘ boss’ 
were confident that he was equal to the feat of winning the election 
in defiance of the public opinion of New York. On the eve of the 
election Mr. Croker boldly announced that his returns showed a 
plurality of votes for the Tammany ticket of 47,000, and there were 
a great many Republicans who believed him. No concealment was 
made of the means by which Tammany was to win in the teeth of 
the opinion of the electors. Briefly stated, those means were fraud 
and corruption. The papers told the citizens that Tammany had 
thirty thousand outsiders ready to be poured into the city to person- 
ate genuine electors directly the poll opened, and a few hours before 
the polling began everybody was informed that Mr. Croker was dis- 
tributing ‘ dough,’ in other words money, to his chosen agents to the 
amount of 160,000/. The men who came out of the room in whieh 
this dough was being distributed had smiling faces, and declared 
emphatically that Tammany would win once more. 

Some special points in the contest deserve to be noticed, because 
they added much to the fierceness of the struggle. Thus, the 
Tammany candidate for the Mayoralty was Mr. Edward M. Shepard, 
a gentleman of high personal character, who had once been con- 
spicuous for his hostility to Tammany rule. His old friends deplored 
the fact that he should have fallen a victim to the insidious influence 
of Mr. Croker, but they were none the less bitter at his allowing his 
name and personal reputation to be enlisted on the side of misrule 
and corruption, and they were evidently anxious to teach him that 
political inconsistency so great was a blunder as well as a crime. 
For the high office of Justice of the Supreme Court, Tammany bad 
nominated Mr. Van Wyck, the retiring Mayor of New York, and a 
man so notoriously involved in the worst methods of Crokerism that 
a protest had been issued by the members of the New York Bar, 
including members of both political parties, declaring his conspicuous 
unfitness to hold any judicial office. I do not remember any 
election in this country in which any candidate had to face sucha 
storm of personal invective as that which was directed against Mr. 
Van Wyck in this titanic contest. Even his supporters quailed 
before it, and admitted as the election drew near that Van Wyck 
would have to go; but when they referred to the man whose 
character was blackened every morning in half the papers in the city, 
it was to declare to the passing stranger that he was ‘a martyr, sir, 
a perfect martyr.’ For the important post of District Attorney, to 
which the functions of public prosecutor are attached, the reform 
candidate was Mr. Jerome, his Tammany opponent being Mr. Unger. 
The reformers felt that they would only have achieved a maimed 
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victory if they elected the rest of their ticket and failed to secure 
the return of Mr. Jerome, for in that case the administration of the 
law in New York would still have been in the hands of Tammany. 
Mr. Jerome made more speeches and worked harder than any other 
candidate on either side, and it was impossible for even an outsider 
to be blind to the fact that his candidature was the crucial point in 
the struggle. 

It is difficult to give the English reader an idea of the passionate 
energy: with which the contest was waged down to the very hour at 
which the polling began. The expenditure on the side of Tammany 
must have been enormous. Every hoarding in the city bore placards 
—strikingly handsome and artistic in design—setting forth the 
merits of Mr. Shepard and invoking the name of Mr. Carnegie on 
his behalf. For three days before the election an address from Mr. 
Shepard himself to the electors occupied the most prominent place 
in every newspaper as a ‘displayed ’ advertisement ; whilst the won- 
derful electoral organisation which has so long enabled Tammany to 
defy its enemies was strained to the uttermost in order to secure 
another success. On the other side was the great tide of popular 
enthusiasm, which demanded the abolition of a hateful system and 
the redress of intolerable wrongs. I am bound to say that the 
reform party did not leave Tammany to enjoy a monopoly of 
electioneering lies. One of the arguments used against Mr. Croker 
was that he was virtually an Englishman, and that to defeat him 
would be to disappoint the hopes and wishes of England. Most of 
tthe newspapers referred to him scornfully as ‘the Squire,’ and one 
at least went so far as to say that King Edward took a keen interest 
in his cause and had promised him an earldom if he were successful ! 
On the other hand, Croker himself was most anxious to exploit the 
anti-English feeling in his own favour, and he accordingly put forth 
the following declaration to reassure those who believed that he had 
fallen under the social influences of London and Berkshire: ‘ The 
election of the Democratic candidates will not only be a rebuke to 
the slanderers of our city, but also an endorsement of the party’s 
attitude against the tyrannical English Government in its cruel and 
unholy war against one of our sister Republics.’ In short, poisoned 
weapons were used on both sides in the mighty duel, though 
Tammany used them with a freedom and lack of scraple not dis- 
played by the reformers. Everybody now knows the result of the 
election. It took place on Tuesday, the 5th of November, and it ended 
in the complete and humiliating overthrow of the band which had 
so long held New York in a shameful and painful thraldom. When 
the news was made known, and when the people realised that the 
reign of Boss Croker was at an end, there was an outburst of popular 
enthusiasm the like of which I have seldom seen. Bonfires blazed 
in the streets, horns were blown, banners flew from countless windows 
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and men went about everywhere with smiling faces congratulating 
each other upon a victory for public decency and good government, 
the full effect of which time alone will reveal. To a stranger, not 
the least significant sign of the effects of that victory was the fact 
that the police of New York appeared in the streets after the elec- 
tion with their clubs sheathed instead of carried ostentatiously in 
the hand, and that they deigned to answer the enquiries addressed 
to them with an unexpected and unusual civility. 

I have culled a sentence from one of Mr. Croker’s declarations in 
which he sought to rouse popular feeling against England on account 
of the South African War. It would not be correct to state that the 
result of the election showed the non-existence of hostility to this 
country in connection with our war. The real issue of the conflict 
was so much nearer to the personal interests and feelings of the 
electors of New York than any question of foreign politics, that it 
naturally overrode every minor consideration. What the present 
feeling of the American people is concerning the war, I cannot 
pretend to state authoritatively. Their courtesy to the passing 
stranger within their gates led those of them with whom I conversed 
on the subject to speak with gentleness and moderation. That the 
question had ceased, for the moment at least, to interest that great 
uninstructed mass of Americans who know nothing but what their 
daily newspapers choose to tell them, was plainly apparent, and was 
admitted to me by a leading representative of the Boers, whose 
acquaintance I made in New York. The war has ceased to interest 
the public in the United States ; they are tired of it, and as they are 
not compelled, like the people of Great Britain, to follow its fortunes 
with an ever-growing anxiety, they have ceased to think or speak 
about it at all. I doubt if even the presence of Mr. Kruger in New 
York would cause another outburst of popular sympathy with the 
Boers. But it must not be supposed from this that the best-informed 
men in the United States do not take a grave view of England’s 
position in South Africa, and of the disastrous effect which that 
position has upon her fortunes in other directions. 

I went from New York to Washington, a city I had long been 
anxious to see. Nothing can be more striking than the contrast 
which the political and legislative capital of the Republic presents 
to its chief commercial city. Even at the risk of repeating a 
familiar tale, I must state some of the outward impressions which 
Washington made upon my mind. Congress, of course, was not 
sitting, but the President and all the members of the government 
were in residence, and the social season of the capital was beginning. 
The first idea that Washington conveys to the visitor is that of a 
garden city. Everywhere fine and spacious boulevards, planted with 
flourishing trees, seem to radiate to different points of the compass. 
Numerous squares and open spaces add to the impression that the 
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city is set ina garden. There are stili remaining some of the old 
wooden houses that struck Dickens and other travellers as being so 
incongruous in such a place. But they are rapidly disappearing, 
and their place is being taken by long roads of handsome villas, and 
by some stately houses which convey a sense of wealth and comfort 
not less marked than that created by the best part of Fifth Avenue 
itself. The public buildings would be regarded with admiration in 
any European capital. The glories of the Capitol have been told 
so often that they need not be retold here; but the Congressional 
Library, which faces the Capitol, separated from it only by a wide 
and umbrageous green, is a unique building that can bear comparison 
with any modern edifice in the world. Inside, one passes from one 
gleaming white marble hall to another, until the sense of spacious- 
ness becomes almost bewildering. The great rotunda devoted to 
readers made me sigh as I thought of the like apartment in the 
British Museum. The corridors and ante-chambers are decorated 
by an almost endless series of mural paintings, the work of the most 
famous artists the American Continent has produced. The true 
American enterprise and ingenuity have been shown in the applica- 
tion of ingenious mechanical devices to the work of the librarian and 
his staff. By means of an electrical railway which runs in and out, 
upstairs and down, from the centre of the rotunda to all parts of the 
vast building, it is possible for a reader to obtain any book he wants 
within three and a half minutes of his application for it at the 
librarian’s desk. In the storage rooms there is a perfect classifi- 
cation of the books. But what most surprises and delights the 
English visitor is the feeling that, whilst the great collection of 
books which is gathered here is most handsomely housed, there is 
room for the accumulation of three or four times the number of 
volumes ; so that more than one generation must pass away before 
any department becomes crowded. There are many features of the 
building which are novel to the European. Thus, one very richly 
appointed chamber is devoted to members of the Senate, whilst 
another and a larger one is reserved for the House of Representatives. 
One room is given up to the readers of newspapers, including the 
newspapers of the current day. Another enables any citizen who 
visits the place to study at his comfort the magazines and periodical 
publications of the world. Many pages might be devoted to a 
description of this noble national institution, over which the chief 
librarian, Mr. Putnam, presides with so much grace and so genuine 
an enthusiasm ; but I must sum up everything by saying that if it 
were only for the sake of the Congressional Library, Washington 
ought to be visited by every stranger who lands on the soil of the 
United States. 

The Treasury Building, and the great edifice in which are com- 
bined the War and Navy Departments and what corresponds to our 
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own Foreign Office, need not fear comparison with any public build- 
ings in London, the Houses of Parliament excepted. Everywhere of 
course within these buildings, as in the Library, the ‘ elevator’ is in 
constant use, transporting visitors from floor to floor with perfect 
ease and wonderful celerity. But, after all, to my mind the gem of 
Washington is not any one of these new and vast erections, but the 
home of the President, the old and time-honoured White House. I 
had heard so much said in disparagement of the official residence of 
the chief of the Republic, that I could hardly believe my eyes when 
the White House was pointed out tome. It is literally white, and 
it gleamed like burnished silver in the brilliant November sunshine 
when I first saw it. Its paramount note is a dignified simplicity. Its 
like may be found set in the woods and lawns of many an English 
park. But seldom have I seen such a building more effectively 
situated than the White House at Washington, with its foreground 
of lawns and trees, its great conservatory, and its flanking supports 
of the Treasury and the administrative offices. It looks what it is, 
not a palace, but the home of a gentleman, the simplicity of which 
is not devoid of a certain measure of stateliness. I learned with 
pleasure from the lips of President Roosevelt himself, when I had the 
honour of being presented to him, that he at least recognises the 
eminent fitness of his official home for the purpose to which it is 
dedicated, and that he has no sympathy with the demand of a section 
of the American public for its enlargement or reconstruction. It has 
a curious effect upon an Englishman, especially after the tragedy at 
Buffalo, to see that the only guards about the portals of the White 
House are a couple of policemen, and that men and women of every 
degree are free to enter it unquestioned. The public receptions in 
the East Room, when the President was ‘At home’ to every citizen who 
chose to call, and when he spent an hour or more in shaking hands 
with a long file of undistinguished visitors, have been abandoned 
during the present Presidency, and there is a strong feeling in 
Washington against their renewal. But the President is still acces- 
sible to any visitor properly introduced, or who can satisfy his watch- 
ful secretaries that he has a claim to an audience. In my own case 
I was received by Mr. Roosevelt immediately before a meeting of his 
Cabinet, and I had the honour of being introduced to the several 
ministers in the President’s own room. It would be impertinent on 
my part to give anything like a personal description of the holders 
of the great Administrative offices in the United States; but at 
least I may record my impression that, man for man, they will com- 
pare not unfavourably with the members of any Cabinet in Europe. 
The lack of any kind of formality in a private reception at the White 
House is, to an Englishman, its most striking feature. President 
Roosevelt’s bearing is so frank and hearty, and his intelligence so 
keen, that no one can meet him without feeling that he is in the 
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presence of the chosen of the people; but he is hedged in by po 
restrictions of Court etiquette, and he greets his visitor with the 
cordial simplicity of a gentleman welcoming a friend. 

On ascending the great staircase that leads from the hall to the 
President’s room, the eminent man to whom I was indebted for the 
honour of presentation drew my attention to the group of reporters 
gathered on the first landing—a striking proof of the position which 
the Press holds in the unwritten constitution of the United States. 
When I was descending the staircase after my visit to the President, 
I was accosted by these eager gentlemen, who knew absolutely 
nothing of my identity, with an inquiry as to whether I had any- 
thing to tell them regarding my interview with Mr. Roosevelt. 
This apparently was the common custom of the place, and the 
Washington newspapers every evening told their readers not only 
the names of those who had been received by the President during 
the day, but the errands on which they had seen him, and the result 
of their visits. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s accession to the Presidency, the White 
House has been brightened by the presence of a family of young 
children, and it promises to become the centre of the social life of 
Washington. The President himself seems to be liked and admired 
by everybody, including those who are not among his political 
supporters ; and despite the fears expressed by a few as to his alleged 
impulsiveness of disposition, he seems, so far as an outsider can 
judge, to be entering on the duties of his great office with every 
prospect of a successful term. I ought to say at this point that it 
was touching to hear on all sides the tributes that were borne to the 
high character and personal magnetism of Mr. McKinley. A lady 
belonging to the Democratic party had tears in her eyes when she 
talked to me of the late President’s indescribable charm of manner. 
‘Nobody left his presence,’ she said, ‘without feeling that he was 
leaving a friend; he won everybody who came in contact with him.’ 
This tribute to a side of Mr. McKinley’s character of which those at 
a distance knew nothing helps to explain the depth of the grief with 
which he is still mourned in Washington. 

It has been pleasant to indulge in this brief digression concerning 
some of the external features of Washington—all the more pleasant 
because I have graver subjects to deal with before completing this 
article. I should have liked to dwell upon the social side of life in 
the capital, upon the brilliant and inexhaustible hospitality showered 
upon the stranger, upon the wonderful interest attaching to the 
Metropolitan Club, where one seems to meetin friendly and informal 
intercourse the bearers of most of the famous names in cur- 
rent American history—ministers, generals, admirals, politicians, 
diplomatists, and men of letters, I should like above all to have 
touched upon the feeling of most visitors, that Washington is a city 
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where the best side of cultured American life is to be found, and 
where the ‘almighty dollar,’ if it is not less almighty than elsewhere, 
is at least not obtruded upon one’s notice; but I must pause and 
turn to those questions of politics which it is my business to touch 
upon in these pages—questions which I had the advantage of 
discussing with some of the most eminent of American statesmen. 

‘When is the South African war going toend?’ This was the 
first question addressed to me by the newspaper reporter who boarded 
our ship before it had reached New York, and from that time forward 
until I left the country it was always sounding in my ears. To the 
best of my belief it was hardly in a single instance addressed to me 
in an unfriendly spirit. As I have already said, the movement of 
popular feeling in favour of the Boers seems to have died down. It 
may, of course, be revived again, but for the moment it is dormant. 
But among the educated classes there is almost as keen an anxiety 
with regard to the prospect before us in Africa as there is in this 
country. There is no disposition—at all events, in discussing the 
question with an Englishman—to adopt a tone of querulous criticism. 
I talked with many of the most famous soldiers and sailors of the 
Republic, and there was not one who uttered a disparaging word 
with regard te our army and its achievements in South Africa. Most 
of them shrugged their shoulders good-humouredly when I made any 
reference to the Philippines, and admitted frankly that it did not lie 
with the United States to twit Great Britain because of the un- 
expected prolongation of the struggle with the Boers. Not a few of 
them referred to the termination of their own Civil War, and to the 
surrender of General Lee whilst he still commanded a large and 
capable army in the field, because he had convinced himself that 
conquest was inevitable, and saw that to continue to fight would be 
to involve the South as well as the North in miseries incalculable. 
‘General Lee might have kept up a guerilla war for years if he had 
chosen,’ said one of the most distinguished members of the Cabinet 
to me; ‘but he was a noble soul, a statesman as well as a patriot, 
and so he chose the pain of surrendering to the maintenance of a 
murderous war @ oulrance. But your Boers have chosen differently, 
and they seem resolved to fight until they are exterminated rather 
than accept English domination. I don’t think that anything like 
it was ever seen before. I cannot understand it or explain it; but 
there it is, and it constitutes a fact of the greatest gravity, not 
only to England but to the rest of the world.’ 

And then, my friend, whose name, if I were to give it, would add 
immense weight to his opinion, went on to utter words of warning so 
serious in tone, so frank and decided, that I had no alternative but 
to accept them as a solemn message from the representative of all 
that is best in the United States to the people of my own country. 

He began by an assurance, which was not needed by those who 
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knew him, that throughout his life he had entertained a desire that 
was passionate in its intensity for the maintenance of union and good- 
will between Great Britain and the United States, and an intimation 
that all that he had to say was consistent with his personal sympathy 
with us. ‘ But I do not think that you in England realise the depth 
of the feeling that exists outside your own country on the subject 
of the war, or the extreme gravity of the situation which that 
feeling has brought <nio existence. I am not speaking now 
of American feeling, which is largely on your side; but the 
more friendly we are to England the more anxious we are to see 
you extricated from the meshes of ihe net in which you are now 
caught. It is terrible to think of the pitifulness of the whole thing, 
and of the loss which has been suffered by universal humanity, 
owing to the effacement of England during the past two years, and 
the consequent absence of her influence on the side of justice and 
progress.’ 

My friend went on to tell me of the almost daily appeals that 
were being made to the United States Government by the representa- 
tives of European Powers to take some step for ending the war. ‘Of 
course we can do nothing. We are powerless ; everybody is powerless. 
It is your own country alone that can solve the problem. The 
European Powers know that, and when their Ministers make 
representations to us here, they always declare that they are speaking 
unofficially, though we know quite well that their Governments are 
backing them. Does England realise all the gravity of the situation, 
and the extent of the danger in which this state of foreign feeling 
involves her ? Does she not see how others are gaining by her absorp- 
tion in South Africa? Would Russia have ever dared to act as she 
has done in China during the last two years, if she had not known 
how full your hands were elsewhere? And now you have the Near 
Eastern question being opened up, whilst you are practically power- 
less to take any part in its solution.’ 

In this fashion and at some length my friend talked to me during 
an interview that impressed itself most deeply on my mind. I have 
given his words as accurately as I can from notes made immediately 
after I left him. Their weight was increased by the tone in which 
they were uttered, and I knew that I was listening to the voice of 
one of the truest friends Great Britain has outside her own borders. 
Not only from this statesman, but from others, I heard emphatic 
language regardivg our duty to ourselves as well as to the world at 
large; and again and again I was asked why we did not come to a 
frank discussion with the Boers. No one suggested for a moment 
that we should yield to the Boer demand for independence, but 
between independence and absolute subjection there was surely room 
for negotiations that might bring about the solution which all desire. 
Naturally, the melancholy disaster at Brakenlaagte, reported early in 
the month, strengthened the arguments of those who thought that 
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in our own interests we ought to make peace as soon as possible, 
provided we maintained our own honour and secured the substantial 
objects we had in view. It was clear that the varying fortunes of the 
war were followed as closely in Washington as in London. Let it be 
understood that with very few exceptions everybody to whom I spoke 
desired the victory of England in the interests of civilisation at large, 
whilst all recognised and admired the dogged perseverance with 
which the nation, having set its hand to the plough, was following 
the rough furrow to the end. 

Apart from the absorbing question of the war, the topics of inter- 
national politics which seemed to have the greatest interest for the 
American public were the Nicaragua Canal and the so-called American 
invasion of England. The former was the subject to which the 
politicians seemed to attach most importance ; the second occupied 
the attention of the man in the street. Only one member of the 
Cabinet, whom I met in an informal way at a dinner-table, 
preached, in connection with the question of the Canal, the doctrines 
of pan-Americanism. He asked me what our Government meant 
to do with regard to the Canal, and I of course replied that I was 
not in the secrets of His Majesty’s Ministers, though I could not 
conceive that there was any real obstacle to the settlement of a 
question of such vital interest to the United States. ‘The Govern- 
ment of the United States,’ he replied, ‘ has no secretsto keep. Some 
senator gets to know everything, and he at once takes the whole 
country into his confidence. I only hope that you are right in your 
representation of English opinion on the subject,’ and he plainly 
implied that it would be a serious business if this were not the case. 
I was not unprepared for this opinion, but I confess I was surprised 
when this gentleman, holding a position of great responsibility in the 
Administration, after referring to Cuba and its ultimate destiny, 
calmly remarked that the United States would eventually have to 
acquire not only Cuba but the whole of the West Indian islands, 
including our own possessions there! ‘They are of no value to you, 
and they are of immense political importance to us,’ I suggested 
that he was looking so far ahead and taking so much for granted, 
that I could not with any advantage continue the discussion, and 
with a grave nod of assent he allowed it to drop. 

But the man in the street, represented by the New York 
merchants, the newspaper reporters, and the chance travelling 
companions whom I met, was all alive on the subject of the American 
invasion of England. Jobn Bull, he thought, was thoroughly scared 
‘by the inroads of American competition, and he eagerly demanded 
some corroboration of this belief of his. I had to reply—-to his 
evident astonishment—that I feared we were not scared enough, and 

that he must not take the articles in sensational newspapers as repre- 
sentative of the real feeling of England. So far as the masses of the 
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population were concerned, the only incident of the so-called 
‘invasion’ which seemed to excite them was the attack of the 
American Tobacco Trust upon London. It was an evident disap- 
pointment to most of my interlocutors of this class to find that we 
were not panic-stricken over the inroads of American commerce and 
manufactures. No Englishman can visit the United States, however, 
without feeling that, though there may be no cause for panic, there 
is very real ground for alarm in the comparison. between the indus- 
trial position of the two countries. America is just now enjoying a 
veritable flood-tide of prosperity. Its business and its wealth seem 
to be increasing by leaps and bounds, and so far from resting satisfied 
with the golden harvest they are now reaping as the reward of years 
of enterprise and foresight, the American people appear to be daily 
extending their boundaries, pushing forward into new territory in 
search of fresh triumphs, and everywhere displaying the keenness, the 
ingenuity, and the almost limitless fertility of resource which have 
enabled them during the last thirty years to make so prodigious an 
advance in commerce and industry. Our best friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic make no secret of their conviction that Great 
Britain, compared with the United States, has fallen into a state of 
lethargy which, unless it be speedily shaken off, must enable the 
latter country to leave it hopelessly behind in the race for industria} 
and commercial prosperity. That we in England are not absolutely 
blind to this truth is proved by the number of deputations from 
railway companies and great industrial concerns that have recently 
visited America in order to study the methods, and, if possible, catch 
the spirit of our great rivals. But much more than has yet been 
attempted must be done in this direction if we are not to be beaten 
in the struggle. No lesson is more forcibly impressed upon my 
mind than this as the result of my voyage across the Atlantic. 

The best people in the United States take a much keener interest. 
in the domestic politics of Great Britain than might be supposed, if 
one were to judge by the extent to which Englishmen are interested 
in the internal policy of the Republic. Almost everybody whom I 
met in New York and Washington, after the inevitable talk about 
the war, turned to the fortunes of political parties in this country, 
and more particularly to the fortunes of the Opposition. ‘What 
has come over your Liberal party,’ said men who recalled with 
gratitude the names of Bright and Gladstone, ‘ that it should have 
allowed itself to sink into its present state of disunion and im- 
potence? Surely the greatest of all English parties has not fallen 
never to rise again.’ Then followed eager questionings as to the 
prospects of the next General Election, and the possibility of con- 
structing a new Ministry to replace one which has clearly few friends 
or admirers on American soil. Lord Salisbury was almost invariably 
spoken of with respect, though it was urged that he had done his 
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work and ought now to seek relief from a position the burden of 
which had become too heavy for him. His colleagues, with the 
exception of Mr. Chamberlain, were seldom discussed. Not one of 
them, it was clear, had succeeded in gaining the recognition of 
Americans. As for Mr. Chamberlain, whatever his vogue in the 
United States may once have been, it is evident that it is now at an 
end ; his part in connection with our disastrous war has hopelessly 
estranged the American people from him. But one man’s name 
was on every lip. I heard it alike from the Americans I met on 
board ship, from the busy men of business ‘down town,’ from the 
frequenters of the clubs, and from the statesmen and ministers at 
Washington. ‘ Whatdoes Lord Rosebery mean? Why does he not 
come forward and take his proper place in public life? It seems to 
us Americans that he is the only possible man in the present crisis, 
and that until he takes up his work again you are in a hopeless con- 
dition.’ Thus spoke to me one of the ministers I met, and then he 
added with a regretful smile, ‘ I suppose that like Garrick 


‘ He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle them back.’ 


This was the universal sentiment. It failed to take account of 
facts which relieve Lord Rosebery of a large share of the responsi- 
bility thus attributed to him, for those facts are even less known 
across the Atlantic than at home ; but its strength and universality 
in a land separated from our own by a thousand leagues of stormy 
ocean astonished me. I found myself living among ardent Rose- 
beryans, whose confidence in the ex-Premier was not, however, un- 
mixed with a certain degree of regret, and even resentment, because of 
his prolonged abstinence from that public work which seemed to his 
friendly critics to be imposed upon him as a personal duty. The 
announcement made in the New York papers just before I left that 
he was about to return to the political arena excited everywhere 
unmistakable interest and pleasure. 

I talked with more than one famous soldier and sailor on the 
question of our Army and the deficiencies in our system of military 
organisation which the war had revealed. They were lenient 
critics, and they spoke with respect of the great qualities of our 
common soldiers, fully appreciating the difficulties with which they 
had been confronted in South Africa; but there was not one of 
them who did not maintain that the time had come for a complete 
reorganisation of our defensive forces. ‘The needs of your Empire 
have outgrown the strength of your Army: it is impossible that you 
can continue as you are.’ Usually some form of compulsory service 
in the Militia was spoken of as inevitable and necessary. But upon 
one point there was absolute unanimity: that was as to the import- 
ance of making our military service a serious profession, and 
divorcing it absolutely from rank and wealth. ‘ Your officer must 
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live upon his pay if he is to do any good, and must look to his 
eareer in the Army for his advancement in life,’ was what I heard 
from many different lips. One small incident which happened 
to me at Washington threw significant light upon the system 
in the United States. Through the kindness of a leading Army 
official, I was made on the day of my arrival a member both of the 
Metropolitan and the Army and Navy Clubs. This gentleman, when 
he called upon me to intimate the fact, advised me to use the 
Metropolitan Club in preference to the other, adding that the Army 
and Navy Club was the resort of the officers, and that, as they all 
had to live upon their pay, it was necessarily less luxurious in its 
appointments and service than the great civilian club. I wonder 
how a member of our own Guards Club would have received this 
intimation! Washington was deeply interested, whilst I was there, 
in the progress of the trial of Admiral Schley, with whom there 
appeared to be wide-spread sympathy. It was not unnatural that 
those who were watching this cawse célébre should have a good deal 
to say about the case of Sir Redvers Buller, and the sentiment of all 
classes was distinctly in favour of the reliever of Ladysmith. 

One great question uppermost in the minds of most Englishmen 
when they think of the United States I must leave without any 
definite answer. Again and again English newspapers have asked if 
we are really liked by the American people as a whole, and if we can 
trust them to be our friends in the unknown future which stretches 
before both countries. I found some symptoms of the existence of 
a deep-seated antagonism to Great Britain in certain quarters. 
Whilst I was in New York this feeling found open and almost violent 
expression in the shape of protests against a speech made at the 
dinner of the British Schools and Universities Club by General 
Brooke, of the United States Army, on the occasion of the King’s 
birthday. ‘England has never conquered any country but for that 
country’s good,’ said General Brooke on the occasion in question, and 
his statement was loudly and hotly contested by a certain number 
of American citizens. I had marked their speeches for quotation 
here, but on full consideration I refrain from giving them, partly 
because these speakers were men absolutely unknown in England, 
and presumably of small importance in the United States, and 
partly because it would be unfair to regard such utterances as 
typical of American opinion. What I can positively affirm from my 
own experience, such as it was, is that whilst no one can safely 
generalise regarding a nation so vast, so strangely mixed and so 
heterogeneous as that of the United States, the overwhelming 
majority of the men of light and leading, both in Washington and 
New York, are not merely passively but actively friendly to Great 
Britain. The sentiment of Imperialism, which is now so powerful in 
both political parties in the United States, though it is not absolutely 
without its dangers, so far as the relations of the two countries are 
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concerned, has had a distinctly beneficial influence upon American 
feeling towards England, and has made men realise the fact that 
both the interests and the perils of the two countries are to a large 
extent identical. Moreover, the story of the Spanish War has 
certainly not been forgotten. It was pleasant for an Englishman to 
hear the most famous of all the officers who took part in that conflict 
pause in the midst of a glowing narrative of a decisive battle to say, 
‘It was there that you English came in. Yow were our friends, and 
we had no others.’ It is impossible to suppose that this sense of 
gratitude is exceptional or ephemeral; its existence, indeed, was 
proved by almost all that I heard from the many eminent Americans 
whom it was my good fortune to meet. 

I left Washington, the city of pleasant gardens, wide boulevards, 
and noble buildings, deeply impressed by the fact that I was quitting 
the spot where, in days in which the present generation will have no 
part, the policy of one of the greatest States the world has ever known 
will be fought out and finally settled for weal or woe; and with a 
grateful heart I recognised not only the exuberant hospitality but 
the unfeigned kindliness of spirit which all whom I met seemed 
prepared to show to the visitor fromr the mother country. 

Landing in Liverpool from that wonderful triumph of naval 
architecture, the Oceanic, unquestionably the finest vessel now 
afloat, I found that the Nicaragua Canal Treaty had just been 
signed by Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote, and that thus one possible 
cause of difference between the two countries had been removed. 
I found also that no marked change had occrrred in the political 
situation during the month. Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guild- 
hall—upon which the American Press had poured ridicule—had 
certainly not excited the enthusiasm of his followers in this country ; 
nor, on the other hand, was there any sign that the views of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues had become more 
acceptable to the bulk of the electors. But since my return I have 
seen a public confirmation of the warning addressed to me a’ Wash- 
ington, as to the gravity of the situation, in the fierce outburst of 
Anglophobia in Germany caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s unfortunate 
utterances. The ‘Near Eastern question’ to which the American 
statesman referred has for the moment become dormant again; but 
it is only too clear that the perils by which we are surrounded, 
arising from the ill-will of our Continental neighbours, have certainly 
not become less serious during the past month. Never has our 
country stood in greater need of the highest statesmanship, the finest 
diplomatic tact, the strongest nerve and the clearest foresight on the 
part of those who have to steer the vessel of the State through waters 
more stormy and fog-enshrouded than those of the Atlantic itself. 
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OUR UNDISCIPLINED BRAINS— 
THE WAR-TEST 


WaateEVER the political or moral standpoint from which we regard 
the war, unhappily not yet concluded, in South Africa, no one 
will be found to dispute the fact that the struggle has been one of the 
severest ordeals through which the British nation has ever passed. 
It has been an ordeal, in the ancient sense of the word, of the chief 
of those qualities, the presence or absence of which constitute the 
strength or weakness of nations as well as of individuals. No war has 
ever been waged which has demanded greater individual patriotism 
or greater personal courage in those who have taken part in it. No 
public spirit could well be nobler than that which has prompted tens 
of thousands of men, leading in many cases pleasant and luxurious 
lives at home, to take ship to another hemisphere and there expose 
themselves to the probabilities of life-long disablement or an early 
death. Amidst streams of obloquy and storms of abuse, the British 
nation has been called upon to perform a task of which the difficul- 
ties were so great that our foes, declaring them to be insuperable, 
confidently believed that the doom of the British Empire was at hand. 
Un the great qualities which have illumined the dark pages of this 
struggle it is unnecessary to dwell. They are the credentials of an 
imperial race, credentials the validity of which even the most calum- 
nious of our foes have at length been compelled to recognise. 

And yet, great as our satisfaction may well be at having risen 
superior to the trials of this war, it would be sheer folly not to recognise 
that there is another side to the picture, and that our failures have 
been even greater and more surprising than our successes. The very 
admiration of the virtues which appeal to us so strongly as a nation 
and flatter our pride of race may be the source of the greatest public 
danger by instilling a false notion of security, and by creating a com- 
plete misapprehension of the actual conditions on which alone our 
national life can continue to exist. All history teaches that no 
qualities of valour, self-sacrifice, or energy, however resplendent, are 
in themselves adequate to secure the continued freedom of an 
individual or a nation, unless there be also the intellectual 
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capacity sufficient to give these qualities their proper objective 
and direction. And at no time has the truth of this been more 
apparent than in the present age. 

The modern world belongs in a peculiar degree to the powers 
of the brain—to the student, the thinker, and the strategist. It is 
by their capacity for the logical adaptation of means to ends that 
nations rise or fall. The present war has been a test not only 
of the physical qualities, but of the intellectual capacity of the 
British nation. If, morally speaking, while deeply deploring the 
terrible sufferings entailed, we are conscientiously convinced that 
the war was inevitable and not of our seeking; if, physically 
and morally, we can look back with pride on the achievements of 
our soldiers and sailors, from an intellectual point of view the 
war is calculated to fill us with a sense of the profoundest dis- 
satisfaction. If we have escaped from grave peril, we owe it, not to 
the higher powers of the mind, to foresight, calculation or practical 
wisdom, but, under Providence, to an almost unparalleled outburst 
of physical energy, to a vast and reckless expenditure, to the generous 
sympathy of our kinsmen beyond the sea. Politically speaking, the 
contest has been one between a giant and a pigmy. And yet no life- 
and-death struggle against one of the first-class Powers of Europe 
could have cost us more precious blood than that which has been 
shed in reducing a country of 300,000 inhabitants. The treasure 
spent on the task has far exceeded that which we found sufficient to 
deliver Europe from the yoke of a Napoleon. What we looked upon as 
a mere pebble in our path has all but sufficed to shatter the wheels of 
our Empire. No political fervour or shouting mobs can serve to cloak 
this fact. 

By universal admission, by the candid criticisms of the most 
competent witnesses friendly to our cause as well as the malevolent 
testimony of our enemies, the war in South Africa has brought 
to light a state of things which, as a whole, is most discreditable to our 
intellectual status as a nation. At the present moment we still stand 
where we stood at the beginning of the war, untrained, unorganised, 
trammelled with the false conceptions and standards of the past ; the 
same in every particular save the consciousness, which has, it is to be 
hoped, permeated all classes of the population, that we have com- 
mitted colossal mistakes, that our Empire has escaped destruction 
by a hair’s breadth, and that, unless we reform our methods, we are 
courting certain disaster in the future. The responsibility for the 
misfortunes which so lately turned England into a house of mourn- 
ing was, no doubt, in large measure, a national one. In this war, as 
in all human events, the damnosa hereditas of the past has claimed 
its tragic sacrifice. A prolonged course of Colonial administration, 
feeble and vacillating, ignorant of the present and careless of the 
future, has found its expiation in the loss of thousands of young 
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and gallant lives. But the sense ofa general and collective responsi- 
bility for national shortcomings formed but an insignificant part of 
the load of humiliation and abasement which oppressed the minds of 
our countrymen when every mail brought fresh tidings of disaster. 

As a nation we have never been slow to make the most ample 
allowances for, and to find some consolation in, the natural inefficiency 
of our political institutions for the conduct of enterprises in which unity 
of design and execution are requisite. The real sting of our reverses 
lay, first and foremost, in the gradual realisation of a fact which it 
may with truth be said we have never before in the whole of our 
national history been called upon to face—namely, the sense of 
personal inferiority to our opponents in all that constitutes mental 
and intellectual capacity. We were surprised and mortified to find 
that in a small community, consisting, as we had been led to 
suppose, of rude and boorish peasants, there were to be found 
mental capacity and scientific skill equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing which the best military schools of England have been capable 
of producing. 

Among the experiences of the war none has been more incon- 
trovertible or painful than the extraordinary want among our 
junior officers, not only of scientific knowledge, but even of com- 
mon sense. No adequate explanation of the characteristics dis- 
played with such fatal consistency by a large number of our officers 
is to be found in mere deficiency of technical training. The absence 
of such training has proved no obstacle to the display on the part of 
our adversaries of the very qualities most wanting on our own side. 
Moreover, caution, shrewdness, and judgment are human qualities 
of which the military profession has no monopoly. They are the 
natural fruit of thoughtfulness and habits of observation, and their 
absence can only spring from some radical defect in the constitution 
of the mind. A certain recklessness and want of thought has long 
been considered by foreign observers to be one of the most marked 
features in the English temperament. In Germany the popular 
conception of an Englishman has for several generations included 
some touch of craziness and irresponsibility, and these qualities have 
even extorted a large degree of respect when found in conjunction 
with power and success. The rising jealousy of a rival nationality 
has unfortunately in recent times imparted a darker tinge to such 
popular conceptions, and has too often turned a feeling hovering 
between deference and amusement into one of active hostility. 

Amongst the learned in Germany there has always existed a 
rooted disbelief in the scientific attainments of Englishmen and in 
their capacity for applying themselves to any given subject with that 
laborious and microscopic intensity which is so characteristic of the 
Germans themselves. Still less have our neighbours been disposed 
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to credit us with that profound knowledge of military matters by 
which they have raised modern warfare to the level of a fine art. 
The innate rottenness of the British Army, its deficiency in that 
intellectual light and leading which is at once the most refined 
and the most awe-inspiring feature of modern warfare, has long 
been an accepted belief amongst our neighbours. To a great 
extent, no doubt, the thoughtlessness and imsouciance of the British 
officer is to be explained by social causes. By many young 
Englishmen the military life which they look forward to entering 
has never been regarded in the light of a serious profession, 
or indeed as a profession at all. If we compare the English with 
the German officer, we cannot fail to be struck with the great 
difference in the degree of moral intensity in their respective con- 
ceptions of the duties which they have undertaken. Allowing for 
notable exceptions which may be said to prove the rule, it is practi- 
cally the distinction existing between the amateur and the professional, 
the sportsman and the soldier. 

Nor is this great difference of view difficult to account for. In 
either case the conception of military life is the direct and necessary 
eutcome of the political and social development of the people. To 
the man ignorant of the history of Germany and unconscious of the 
tremendous forces to which her military system owes its birth, 
the grim rigour of German military life remains an enigma, as 
great an enigma as to the average German appears our own /aisser- 
aller system, which leaves the vital interests of the country to be 
the sport of political expediency and official incompetence. In 
each country the present condition of things is the natural result 
of definite causes. The German, who, with an affectation of pro- 
fandity, gibes at English laxity, and the Englishman, who, secure 
in his fool’s paradise, can find no excuse for German severity, show 
equal ignorance. Unfortunately for the peace of the world the two 
conceptions of military duties, though equally intelligible from 
an historical point of view, are, under the actual condition of 
things, not equally reasonable or defensible. The present political 
state of Europe, which has proved our own carelessness to be 
dangerous and suicidal, has confirmed the wisdom of German 
thoroughness. The exceptional prosperity and security which we 
have for so many centuries enjoyed have blinded us to the demands 
of the age. 

The enormous advance of science has practically shifted the 
centre of civilised life and has changed its very conception. Litera- 
ture, art, manners, the various refinements of social intercourse, are no 
longer the only or indeed the chief characteristics which distinguish 
the civilised from the uncivilised-man ; nor is it in these, even when 
combined with natural gallantry and valour in the field, that the 
actual power of a modern nation can be said chiefly to reside. A 
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want of science and method in a nation ‘is practically a state of 
savagery which must necessarily succumb in the long run to the 
new civilisation of scientific and technical attainment. If we 
deliberately choose to take our stand on mere physical excellence, 
on innate intelligence, on the untrained gifts of the natural man, 
our position is precisely that of the untutored native of the 
American prairie or African jungle, who with bow and arrow sets 
himself to resist the advent of a new race. An indifference, 
or positive aversion to the modern scientific spirit is all the more 
dangerous when, as in England, such aversion is specially characteristic 
of the aristocratic and ruling classes of the country. A dis- 
like of detail and accuracy, an impatience of precision in statement 
as savouring of priggishness and punctiliousness, a careless disbelief 
in the value of research, a readiness to sink the professional in the 
amateur, the soldier in the civilian, are all typical of this attitude 
of mind. To know more than other people, if those people be our 
daily companions and comrades, comes to be regarded as treason to 
that spirit of good-fellowship, which, it is felt, ought to prevail 
among men equally careless and equally ignorant, a treason to be 
punished by unpopularity and dislike. A silent contempt, or at 
least disregard, of knowledge and high scientific attainment may be 
considered as one of the keynotes of the military spirit. 

The practical results of such a spirit may be illustrated by an 
anecdote, which, incredible as it may appear, is quite authentic. 
Not very long ago an officer, A.D.C. to the general then in command 
of the British forces in Egypt, had been ordered to engage a train for 
the conveyance of troops from Cairo to the camp at Abbasieh, which 
lies about two miles north-east of that city. With this view he went 
to the Cairo terminus of the railway to Helouan, a station about 
seventeen miles south of Cairo, and, coming across an English civil 
official, begged him, as he was himself ignorant of Arabic, to request 
the local stationmaster to make arrangements for the transport of 
a certain number of men to Helouan. After complying with the 
request, it occurred to the official in question to inquire whether 
manceuvres were going on at Helouan. The A.D.C. looked blank, 
stared, and at last exclaimed: ‘Oh! but I thought this was the 
station for Abbasieh.’ 

Such stories would be more amusing if they were merely isolated 
instances of stupidity. Unfortunately they are typical of a not 
uncommon class of mind, which, confident in itself, and ready to 
command, is yet absolutely untrained in habits of thought and observa- 
tion. The mistake in question would have involved the entrainment 
of troops to a point half a day’s march distant from the place where 
they were required. That the closest connection ought to subsist 
between the mental intelligence of a country and its military organisa- 
tion is a conception which has hardly dawned upon us. For an un- 
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military nation like ourselves it requires, no doubt, an effort to realise 
that the scientific calculation and technical knowledge necessary for 
the perfecting of a mod»:n army form part and parcel of the intel- 
lectual life of a nation, that military incapacity means mental 
incapacity, and that there can be no better test of the practical 
intelligence of a nation than the conduct of acampaign. The course 
of our political development has inevitably tended to produce a real, 
though unconscious, antagonism between military ideas and associa- 
tions on the one hand and the intellectual life of the student and 
the thinker on the other. We hardly recognise indeed that 
there can be anything in common between the learned professions 
and the military life. Proud as we are of military success antl 
of the national power which it represents, there has always 
been a tendency to regard the army as something apart from the 
nation itself, if not as a positive evil and a standing menace to civil 
liberty. Of that development of the military idea which has in all 
great Continental States made the people and the army almost con- 
vertible terms, and which has placed the very highest intellectual 
power in the country at the service of the combatant forces, we praa- 
tically know nothing. No inconsistency in the English national 
character strikes the foreigner more than our bestowal of lavish 
praises in times of emergency upon a force which in times of 
peace we regard as almost beyond the pale of intellectual and 
social sympathy. It is this spirit which lies at the root of our 
military incapacity and our military disasters. No modern army can 
hope to be efficient which is not based on the intelligence as well as on 
the pride of a people. Continental militarism, whatever its evils, at 
least forms part of the national life and vigour. Its force and 
intelligence is not that of a caste or section, but of the people aé 
large. It has created a community of interest such as never existed 
before between the military and the intellectual life of the country. 
The soldier and the civilian, whatever the external distinctions that 
may divide them, are animated by one and the same spirit of order, 
method, and science. Universal schooling on the one hand, and 
universal conscription on the other, are the two pillars on which the 
most powerful State of Europe is raised. The most military State in 
the world is at the same time the most intellectual one. ‘It is the 
Prussian schoolmaster who has defeated us,’ remarked a distinguished 
Austrian general in the war of 1866 to one of the victors. It was 
from an intellectual point of view, as a masterpiece of scientific 
calculation and precision, that the Franco-German campaign of 1870 
is chiefly entitled to the admiration of the world, and this campaign 
was practically the work of one man who united within himself all 
the best attributes of the student and the soldier. 

The first step in finding a cure for those defects which the 
present campaign in South Africa has brought into such sharp relief is 
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to recognise the fact that the real root of the evil does not lie in the 
condition of what is called military education, but in a general 
deficiency in the mental training of the English youth at large. 
The want of intelligence and intellectual fibre among our young 
officers, which is evident even to ourselves, and is still more so to 
the highly-trained officers of the Continent, is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to the army, nor does it originate there, though it is, no 
doubt, very largely encouraged and fostered by the prevailing ideas 
of army life. The whole conception, indeed, of military education 
as something essentially distinct and separate from general educa- 
tion is a radically false one. The standards of military training in 
any given country, so far as they require any appreciable degree of 
mental intelligence, must necessarily depend on the existing 
standards of public education. They may sink below the general 
level ; they can never rise above it. Much that at the present time 
goes by the name of military preparation, or military examination, 
is not in any real sense military at all, it is at best but a futile 
attempt to graft a modicum of technical knowledge on a neglected 
general education. For us the vital question is far less what par- 
ticular things, whether on the classical or modern side, our future 
young officers are learning at school, than whether they are in any 
real sense receiving any education at all ; whether the subjects which 
they are professedly studying are taught and learnt in such a way 
as to tend in any appreciable degree to awaken thought, to develop 
the powers of observation and reasoning, or to train those habits of 
industry and concentration which ought to be regarded as an essen- 
tial condition of any position of command. 

Vain and unprofitable are our discussions as to what particular 
curriculum, or what subjects of examination are most fitted for 
@ military career, if, in the preliminary school course none of the 
subjects of study ever serve as a whetstone for the unset mind, 
if they never teach the brain to feel and use its own inherent 
faculties. In all forms of English education at the present day, 
in the highest as well as in the lowest, we find the same neglect 
of the reflective, reasoning, and productive powers of the mind, the 
same tendency to diffusion and superficial absorption. Even our 
Universities, by their neglect of original research and of the 
principle of individual creative work, by which, as in German 
Universities, every serious student is under obligation to con- 
tribute at least some particle to the sum of knowledge, have set 
a standard by which the powers of the human brain are appraised far 
less by its original and constructive capabilities than by its faculty of 
absorption and assimilation. In the popular conception, in which 
memory stands for mind, repetition for intellect, to know a little 
about many things and nothing well, to be what is called well- 
informed, but to have no data for your information, has almost come 
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to be regarded as the highest aim ofall education. Much, too, has been 
done by our system of examination to produce that class of mind which, 
while ready and eager to dip into a hundred books on subjects sundered 
as the poles, is yet constitutionally incapable of stating a fact, of 
weighing an argument, or drawing an inference. 

It is, however, not with our Universities, or with popular 
conceptions of education, that we are now more immediately con- 
cerned, but with those great institutions known by the name of 
public schools, to whom the education of our ruling classes is com- 
mitted. It is these which must be held responsible for the initial 
stages of our military as well as of our general education. How 
far can the average instruction given at these schools—and it is 
the average not the abnormal result, the rule not the exception, 
that we are dealing with—conduce to the awakening of practical 
intelligence, and herein more especially to the development of logical 
thought and logical expression? No English observer who has 
opportunities of studying the youth of foreign lands as well as that 
of his own country can fail to observe that one of the most striking 
characteristics of the English as compared with the foreign boy is 
his peculiar distaste for consecutive thought or speech, his positive 
aversion on the one hand to any méntal process, and on the other 
to the articulate expression of any such process. We are admittedly 
a silent nation and averse to reveal the current of our thoughts, and, 
so far as this reserve arises from an inward conviction of the useless- 
ness of words in themselves, it is, no doubt, an excellent quality, yet 
youth at least is not the time nor is school the place for fostering 
by sheer want of mental discipline a characteristic which is due 
quite as often to mere intellectual sluggishness as to constitutional 
reserve. 

It bas often been pointed out that the aim of all education should 
be not so much to store the mind with any particular kind of know- 
ledge as to train it in the habits and methods essential to the 
acquisition of knowledge in general. Not that any real distinction 
can be drawn between these two ends, for they are, in the nature of 
things, inseparable. Yet if, for the sake of argument, we may call a 
system one-sided which aims at accomplishing one or other of these 
objects, what can we say of a system which fails to achieve either ? 
Can we claim that the bulk of our education in public schools either 
fills the mind with actual information or fashions it into an instru- 
ment for the acquisition of future knowledge? We are, as a rule, 
quite resigned to the fact that the actual attainments of an average 
youth should, after a long course of schooling, be of so indirect and 
insignificant a nature as virtually to form no preparation for the 
practical needs of his future profession. Let us at least strengthen 
the things that remain and cultivate in him the habits which tend to 
the acquisition of future knowledge. And among these habits the chief 
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and foremost is the independent use of the mind, for which no sub- 
stitute can be found either in quickness of perception or in the imagi- 
native faculty, in critical acumen as applied to words, or in literary 
taste. All these may exist where the power of induction, of com- 
parison, of judgment and origination are dormant or non-existent. If 
it be admitted that knowledge is not in any real sense knowledge at all 
unless it be acquired to some extent at least by a process of inde- 
pendent reasoning, and that there can be no test of knowledge but 
the faculty of producing such knowledge independently, of in- 
dependently traversing the successive stages of thought and oral 
expression by which any particular fact becomes intelligible to the 
human mind, what are we to say of the educative value of an 
average school training? Can it be truthfully affirmed that nine- 
tenths of the work has any but an indirect effect on the development 
of individual thought, reason, or power of expression ? 

The truest and weightiest charge against a so-called classical 
education is not that it is unpractical, as dealing more with the past 
than the present, but that, as at present understood and conducted, 
it covers with its great authority a wide-spread system of stagnation. 
A stimulus and incentive tothe bright and intelligent, to whom it is 
only a stage in the course of their mental development, it ties the 
careless and indolent with triple bonds of ignorance and indifference. 
Things that might become, as all things may become, the means of 
awakening thought and exercising the reason prove a permanent bar 
to all intellectual progress. Even under the best of conditions, when 
work is work and not a mere pretence, much of our school-time is 
spent in acquiring the mere nomenclature, the signs and symbols of 
knowledge. Beyond this stage thousands of young minds never 
pass at all. The youth whose horizon we bound by gradus and 
dictionary, whose view we obscure with the tangled growth of verbs 
and particles, of accents and quantities, mingled with realistic 
incidents in the lives of gods and goddesses, reach the end of their 
school-life without having obtained anything but the haziest con- 
ception of the life and works of any one of the poets, statesmen, 
historians, or philosophers whose works they have for years been 
professedly studying. 

What are the conceptions which an average middle-form boy in 
one of our schools has of Cxesar? Is Cesar anything to him but 
the mere name of a school-book which contains a certain number of 
uninteresting facts conveyed in more or less unintelligible language, 
and which he associates principally with construing and parsing, 
and a general atmosphere of ink? Has one boy in fifty any clear 
notion at all of Cesar as a man, a statesman, or a general? Has 
he ever been called upon to use his own wits and his own research, 
and by ways which are intelligible to him, independently of his 
knowledge of Latin, to find out who Cesar really was, and to 
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express the results of his research in connected and intelligible 
English? Such demands may, indeed, have been made upon him; 
he may have been expected to think, to search, to compare, to 
express ; but, if so, he is the fortunate exception, not the rule. And 
yet there is no exaggeration in saying that, given discipline, industry, 
and attention—and that is, no doubt, a very large reservation to 
make—a class of boys, if thrown upon its own resources and called 
upon to use the natural faculty of thought, could gain a more definite 
and permanent conception of Czesar in one week than under present 
methods they acquire in many years, if indeed they acquire it at all. 
How many young .minds to whom, in spite of the best and ablest 
teaching, the verbal difficulties, or the peculiar style, of a Latin or 
Greek author must for ever remain a mystery, are ever called upon 
to exercise their native wit in constructing a map of the campaigns 
of an Alexander or a Germanicus, or have but the vaguest conception 
of the country over which their campaigns were fought? Yet it is 
these things which appeal to the understanding and the reason, which 
compel the mind to think and bring: out whatever stores it may 
contain, or at least to realise how bare and scanty is the furniture 
within it. 

To discuss the various reasons why the very subjects which 
are most essential to true education are the most neglected would 
require an investigation into the whole system of public-school 
education. The main explanation lies, as any schoolmaster who has 
considered the subject is aware, in the fact that the systems and 
methods which are most calculated to educate the reasoning powers 
and the faculty of expression are just those which, under present 
conditions, are least adapted for school purposes, and which, while 
recognised as ideally desirable, can only be rendered practicable by 
the creation of higher standards of earnestnesss, industry, and disci- 
pline. It is only by rising to new conceptions that we can hope to 
effect a reform in a state of things which is rooted in the traditions 
of the past. No change is possible where wealth or position is 
allowed to paralyse the nerve of effort, or where, on the foolish plea 
that by free will in such matters the ‘character’ is strengthened, 
work or play is allowed practically to become a matter of individual 
choice. The very conception of a public-school education which 
systematically, and from the very commencement, compels the 
learner not only to absorb but independently to reproduce, not 
merely to translate but to originate, is at present so little realised 
that the aids and helps for rendering such a system practicable are 
almost wanting. 

The principle of independent thought and self-production which 
we so largely ignore is one of the most cherished principles of 
German education. We see its recognition in the admirable 
history lessons of German public schools, in which the schoolboy 
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is taught to reproduce in his own words, and in the presence 
of the whole class, the facts and arguments which he has pre- 
viously heard from the lips of the teacher. The same principle is 
seen in the work of the Seminar at German Universities which forms 
the essential complement of every course of lectures, and in which 
the thorough comprehension and mastery of that which has, in more 
general terms, been treated in the lecture are assured by exhaustive 
discussion. We see it further, and in its most complete form, in 
what may be considered as one of the principal distinctions existing 
between English and German Universities—namely, in the obligation 
incumbent on every German student at a good University to write 
a dissertation on some subject connected with his principal line of 
study, and thus give, for the first time, a public proof of his powers 
of thought and expression. It is this principle, lastly, through 
which alone we can hope for the intellectual regeneration of our 
public schools, and herein of our military education. 

A question which affects the mental training of tens of thousands 
of the rank and file of the English youth, on which absolutely de- 
pends their capacity for doing good service to the Empire, whether 
in peace or war, cannot be regarded as of mere academical importance. 
It is, on the contrary, one which, in its very nature, transcends, and 
is antecedent to, all so-called educational problems of the day, for it 
deals with those essential laws of the human mind which alone 


render education possible. 


CHARLES COPLAND PERRY. 





MARRIAGE AND MODERN CIVILISATION 


WueEN I was an undergraduate at Cambridge it was my good for- 
tune to attend the lectures of the late Master of Trinity, Dr. Thomp- 
son (then Regius Professor of Greek), on some of the Platonie 
Dialogues. And I remember well certain remarks of his, in his usual 
vein of cultured irony, about the great benefit which the world 
might derive from a return to the Socratic method of search for 
accurate definition. ‘Probably one-half of the most important words 
employed in the newspapers or in Parliament,’ he observed, ‘are 
question-begging ; they are words without knowledge, serving merely 
to darken counsel. If you want to arrive at intelligible issues—not 
to say conclusions—in any discussion,’ he added, ‘ begin by settling 
the meaning of the chief terms you are going to use.’ I intend to 
follow this advice upon the present occasion. By civilisation, then, I 
understand that ordered social state which rests upon the exercise 
of the faculty proper to man, and which is man’s netwral state. 
For man is what Aristotle called him two thousand years ago, ‘a 
political animal.’ Heis found only in civilsociety. The extra-social 
man of Rousseau’s speculations is fabulous. Such a being—to quote 
Aristotle again—would be either a wild beast or a god. The phrase 
‘ civilised man’ is just as much a pleonasm as the phrase ‘ free will.’ 
The endowment of will implies some amount of freedom, however 
limited and conditioned. And man as we know him in the present, 
and as history reveals him in the past, is found only in civil society, 
which implies some degree—a very low degree, it may be—of 
civilisation. Man is a gregarious animal. In living in community 
we merely obey a law of our being, just as bees and antsdo. Human 
society is marked off from the societies of bees and ants by this—that 
it always is, and must be, civilised, and that they never are or can be. 

That is the impassable gulf between aggregations of human and of 
other animals. What is the cause of it? The cause resides in the 
essential difference between man and otheranimals. Which difference 
I hold to be that while other animals possess, in common with~us, 
sensuous experience, and a power of associating that experience by 
an exercise of memory and of expectant imagination, they do not 
attain to intellection, and are still further removed from the appre- 
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hension of general concepts, abstract ideas, universals, which is 
the special characteristic of reason and the distinctive attribute of 
man. Man, and man alone,is' animal rationale. Here, risking the 
reproach of dogmatism, I must confine myself to stating what I hold 
on this subject. But I may be permitted to refer any of my readers 
desiring to know the grounds upon which I hold it, to the second 
chapter of my First Principles in Politics. My point is that, as a 
matter of fact, the lower animals live under the law of instinct only, 
and exhibit no capacity for a higher law; while men live not only 
under the law of instinct, but also under the law of reason, which 
means civilisation. It is on rational thought, represented by verbal 
language, that civilisation rests. 

And therefore, as it appears to me, there are no human communi- 
ties, however simple their polity, however rude their industrial arts, 
however inchoate their ethics, which can properly be described as 
uncivilised. When someone spoke of the Zulus—it was just after 
Dr. Colenso had published his Pentateuchal speculations—as uncivil- 
ised, Lord Beaconsfield protested, ‘No, no, don’t call them uncivil- 
ised ; they defeat our generals, they outwit our diplomatists, and 
they convert our bishops.’ The endowments by virtue of which 
the Zulus performed those feats are possessed, in greater or less 
degree, by every nation, tribe and people ; and they are the outcome 
of that faculty of reason wherein man consists. 

So much as to the word ‘ civilisation.’ But the word ‘ modern’ also 
requires a little consideration. The late Pope Pius IX., in his once 
famous Syliabus, a document foolishly vaunted by his adulators as 
immortal, and, with equal unreason, vilified by his adversaries as 
immoral, noted as an error the proposition that the Roman Pon- 
tiff should come to terms with ‘ modern civilisation’ (recens civilitas). 
What Pius IX. meant by ‘ modern’ in that Index Raisonné to his 
condemnations, I do not know, as I have not read the Allocution 
from which it is taken. But I am quite sure that he did not attach 
to the word the sense which it here bears, I mean by ‘modern’ 
conterminous with the Christian era, and by ‘ modern civilisation ’ 
that ordering of society in the Western world which arose under the 
influence of Christianity, and into which we have been born. This 
civilisation differs in very important respects from the other civilisa- 
tions which the world has known, because its root idea is different. 
Of course it is not identical with Christianity, and never has been. 
But, unquestionably, it was largely made and moulded by Christianity. 
The Christian ethos was, to borrow an Evangelical similitude, the 
leaven which, more than anything else, wrought a great transforma- 


1 ¢Ts” Whether our race has always exercised the faculty of reason is a large 
question, which I do not here discuss. Kant thought not. He was of opinion that 
“man was not always animal rationale, but was once merely animal rationabile, 
possessing the germ whence reason developed.’ 
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tion—we might say a moral revolution—in that old Roman world into 
which it was cast, and produced the most distinctive endowments of 
the new society. But every moral revolution which has taken place 
in the world, and which has changed it, for better or for worse, is 
the manifestation of an idea. What is the idea peculiar to modern 
civilisation ? 

Hegel replies that it is the idea of human personality. ‘ Entire 
quarters of the globe,’ he tells us, ‘ Africa and the East, have never 
had, and do not now possess, this idea. The Greeks and Romans, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and the Stoics had it not. It came into the 
world through Christ.’ Whether or no we may go so far as this, 
certain it is that in modern civilisation personality bears a new 
significance, which is derived from Christianity. ‘A person is a 
man endowed with a civil status’ (civili statu preditus) was the 
definition of Latin jurisprudence. And this was the conception of 
personality which Christianity found in the Roman Empire, and 
transformed. Far other was its teaching as to personality. Christianity 
revealed human nature to itself, exhibiting man as self-conscious, self- 
determined, morally responsible; as by his very nature invested 
with rights inalienable and impreseriptible, and encompassed with 
correlative duties; as lord of himself in the sacred domain of 
conscience, and accountable there only to Him whose perpetual 
witness conscience is. This was, in fact, a new principle of in- 
dividuality. The individual of the later Roman jurisprudence was 
the citizen, just as the individual among the Germanic invaders of 
the decadent Empire was the member of the tribe. Slaves were 
regarded as mere things. Christianity vindicated the moral and 
spiritual freedom of men as men, proclaimed their universal 
brotherhood, and insisted that before their Creator and Judge, rich 
and poor, bond and free, meet together in the essential equivalence 
of human personality. Victor Hugo’s picturesque saying is literally 
true—truer even than he realised : ‘ The first Tree of Liberty was that 
Cross on which Jesus Christ offered Himself in sacrifice for the liberty, 
equality and fraternity of mankind.’ 

So much as to the root idea of modern civilisation: the idea of 
differentiating it from all other civilisations : the idea of human person- 
ality. ‘Tu homo, tantum nomen si te scias’ (‘ How great, O man, is 
the name thou bearest, if thou only knewest !”)said St. Augustine. 
But by this revelation of the dignity of human nature—I might say 
the sanctity, homo ves sacra homini—the weaker half of humanity 
benefited far more than the stronger half. The proclamation of the 
spiritual equality of woman with man in the new order—‘In Jesus 
Christ there is neither male nor female’—notwithstanding her 
natural subjection to him economically, brought about what may well 
appear the most wonderful part of the great change due to the 
influence of Christianity. The estate of woman in the Roman 
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Empire has been pithily expressed by one of the most recent, and not 
the least authoritative, of its historians. ‘She was degraded in her 
social condition,’ writes Merivale, ‘ because she was deemed unworthy 
of moral consideration; and her moral consideration, again, sank 
lower and lower precisely because her social condition was so 
degraded.” Among the Jews—and we must never forget that 
Christianity first came before the world as a Jewish sect—her place 
was no higher ; indeed it was lower. Divorce was practised by the 
Hebrews to an extent unknown even in the lowest decadence of 
imperial Rome. The text in Deuteronomy authorising a man to 
put away his wife if he found in her some blemish (aliquam fadi- 
tatem, as the Vulgate has it) was interpreted most liberally by the 
Rabbis. Any cause of offence was sufficient, according to Hillel: 
for example, if a woman let the broth burn; and Akiva lays it down 
that a man might give his wife a bill of divorcement if he could find 
a better-looking spouse. Polygamy, too, was at the least tolerated, if 
it was not largely practised ; indeed, it still survives among the Jews 
of the East, and did not disappear among those dwelling in the 
West until the prohibitory law of Rabbi Gershom ben Jehudah was 
passed in the Synod of Worms (4.pD. 1020). 

But Christianity did more than merely vindicate the personality of 
woman. It protected her personality by what a learned writer has well 
called ‘the new creation of marriage.’ There are few things in history 
more astonishing—we may say, in the strictest sense, miraculous— 
than the fact, for fact it is, that a few words spoken in Syria two thou- 
sand years ago by a Jewish peasant, ‘despised and rejected of men,’ 
brought about this vast change, which has wrought so much to purify 
and ennoble modern civilisation; surely an emphatic testimony to 
the truth of the Evangelist’s assertion : ‘He knew what was in man.’ 
De Wette remarks, with his usual judiciousness: ‘ Christ grounds 
wedlock on the original interdependence (Zusammengehorigkeit) of the 
two sexes, established by God, and lays it down that as one cannot 
exist without the other, the inseparability of their union should 
follow. This union is, indeed, the work of man ; but it takes place, 
and ever should take place, through an inner tendency (Drang), 
proceeding from the original interdependence of the sexes, through 
love. The separation, on the other hand, . . . [of those who thus 
come together | takes place through human arbitrariness (Willkiir), 
or through lusts and passions, which unfairly or inconsistently annul 
what was ordained in conformity with the original law of Nature’ 
(‘was dem ursprunglichen Naturgesetze gemiiss gestiftet war’). 

This is the Magna Charta of woman in modern civilisation: this 
lifelong union of two equal personalities ; this gift of one woman to 
one man as adjutorium simile sibi, a help like unto him—‘ not like 
to like but like to difference’; a union, a gift, consecrated by 
religion and made holy matrimony. But, I may observe in passing, 
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Christianity did even more than this to secure the position of femin- 
ine humanity in that new order of society which it was to mould. 
Soon—how soon the Catacombs bear witness—the type of womanhood 
idealised in the Virgin Mother assumed a prominent place in the 
devotions of the faithful; and as this idea germinated in the 
Christian consciousness, Mary received a worship inferior only to that 
offered to her Son. The conception presented by the Madonna would 
have been foolishness to the antique Greeks, and Romans too. It 
was a stumbling-block to the Jews, contemptuous of the daughters of 
her who figures so poorly in the account received by them ‘ of man’s 
first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree.’ The Chris- 
tian Church, from the earliest times, delighted to think of Mary as 
the second Eve, who had undone the work of the first, and had brought 
life instead of death into the world, muians Eve nomen; changing 
the name of the temptress into the ‘ Ave’ of the angelic salutation. 
And when a thousand years had passed away, and chivalry arose, the 
‘all but adoring love’ of Christians for her powerfully stimulated 
the quasi-religious veneration paid in the Middle Ages to the 
graces of feminine nature, a veneration which, striking a note 
before unheard in the world, has inspired the highest poetry of 
modern civilisation. Such was the influence exercised on the place 
of her sex in the new order of society by ‘the Mother of fair love, 
and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope.’ ‘ Born of a woman’ is the 
true account of the modern home, with its refined and elevating 
influences. That is the characteristic specially marking off the 
Christian family from the other families of the earth. It is founded 
on woman, not on man. 

We must, however, remember that the conception of matrimony, 
which was so powerfully to affect modern civilisation—for that is 
my immediate theme—was not fully and firmly established for 
centuries. Lotze excellently observes: ‘The relation of Christianity 
towards the external condition of mankind was not that of a disturb- 
ing and subversive force. But it deprived evil of all justification for 
permanent continuance . . . when the spirit of Christian faith made 
itself felt in the relations of life.’ The Church at the beginning 
accepted, generally, the marriage customs prevailing in the Roman 
Empire. The Christian bride, like her pagan sisters, wore the long 
white robe with the purple fringe, the yellow veil, the girdle which 
the bridegroom was to unloose. The ring, the coronation—still 
retained in the Eastern Church—the joining of hands, continued to 
beautify the nuptial rite for the votaries of the new faith. But for 
them it was hallowed by a prayer of benediction, offered by a bishop 
or priest; and, sometimes, by the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Again, the 
Church, like the Roman legists, recognises the essence of marriage 
as residing in the free consent of the man and woman contracting it. 
But from the first she regarded it as something more than a 
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contract—as a state of life divinely ordained for ends of the natural 
order, but hallowed by a supernatural significance into an august 
mystery of religion. And therefore she utterly rejected the view 
which she found prevalent in the Roman Empire, that, as it had 
been contracted by mutual consent, so by mutual consent it might 
be dissolved. From the first she insisted upon its permanency as 
well as upon its unity.? So much is absolutely certain. But was it 
possible for this sacrosanct bond to be dissolved in its essential 
character? it is quite clear that the early Church never held as lawful 
the remarriage of either husband or wife during the lifetime of either, 
if separated for any other cause than adultery. It is equally clear 
that on the question whether, if adultery did invalidate the bond, 
both the innocent and the guilty party, or either of them, might 
remarry, the Church gave no certain sound for long centuries. The 
balance of authority among her weightiest teachers is against all such 
remarriage. But they are divided in opinion; nay, some of the 
greatest of them waver in their judgment, inclining now to one side, 
now to the other. Gradually the loftier and sterner view of the 
Christian concept was apprehended in the West, and maintained by the 
Roman Pontiffs,* though not till the opening Middle Ages was the 
absolute indissolubility of marriage, when once rightly contracted, 
save by the death of one of the contracting parties, firmly esta- 
blished in the canon law. It is the doctrine set forth by Gratian, 
whose Decretwm (a.D. 1140), a work of supreme authority, is the basis 
of the Corpus Juris Canonici; and from his time to our own it has 
been universally accepted throughout the Catholic Church, In the 
Greek Church it has never been accepted at all. Consensual divorce, 
indeed, the Eastern patriarchs and bishops always opposed. And 
their opposition resulted in its prohibition from the beginning of the 
tenth century. But with this exception marriage among the Greek 
Christians, from the time of Justinian, has always been almost as 
easily dissoluble as among the pagans of decadent Rome. And so 
it is still. A wife may be divorced not only for adultery, but ‘for 
sharing the repasts of strange men, or visiting the baths in their 


2 And a second marriage, after the death of either, was regarded with much 
disfavour, as it still is in the Greek Church. Athenagoras calls it ‘a decent 
adultery’; Clement of Alexandria, ‘fornication.’ St. Gregory Nazianzen, while con- 
ceding to the digamist ‘ pardon and indulgence,’ terms a third marriage ‘ iniquity,” 
and pronounces that he who exceeds that number is ‘ manifestly bestial.’ St. Jerome 
allows that those who contract more than one marriage may remain in the Church, 
but on sufferance only, and likens them to the unclean beasts in Noah’s ark. 

* Even so late as A.D. 726 Pope Gregory the Second, in a letter to St. Boniface, 
while recommending that a man whose wife’s health forbade conjugal intercourse 
should not marry again, left him free to do so, provided he maintained her. Gratian 
remarks that this concession ‘ is altogether opposed to the sacred canons; nay, even 
to the Evangelical and Apostolic doctrine.’ It is certainly opposed to the view 
taken by all Gregory’s successors in the Roman See, and, so far as we know, by all 
his predecessors. 
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company’; ‘for attending the circus or the theatre without her 
husband’s knowledge or against his command’; ‘for spending a 
night away from the conjugal dwelling, save in her parents’ house, 
without his permission.’ Her facilities for divorcing her husband 
are much less ample. It is notable that in the Greek Church a 
married man’s intercourse with an unmarried woman is not 
accounted adultery, a view which admits, indeed, of plausible 
defence. Another peculiarity of that Church, more notable still, is 
its regarding sponsorship as a dissolvent of matrimony. A husband 
or wife desiring divorce, has only to stand as godparent to one of 
their children. This mode of cancelling the nuptial bond is much 
in favour. 

Nothing has been more strongly marked during the last fourteen 
centuries of the Christian era than the difference of ethos between 
the Christians of the Roman and of the Eastern Patriarchates. In 
the Greek Empire civilisation was from the first stationary or 
decadent. There was no advance in esthetics, in literature, in 
industrial inventions, in social conditions; there was rather retro- 
gression. Meanness and mediocrity are stamped on public and 
private life. Hardly a trace can be- found of the robuster virtues, 
or even of the robuster vices. The women least open to reproach 
have the minds of courtesans; the men at their best have the 
merits of castrati. The triumph of the Ottoman invaders was 
due as much to internal decay as to external defencelessness. 
Far otherwise was it in that Christendom which the Roman 
Pontiffs created and nurtured, and which the teaching of the 
Latin Church informed. There we find a progressive energy, a 
vital and spermatic force, whence resulted the masterpieces of poetry 
and art, the progress in the physical sciences, and the amelioration 
of political institutions, which are the special glory of modern Europe. 
The great note of Western society in the Middle Ages is precisely 
that which is wanting in Byzantine—it is virility. Montalembert is 
well warranted when he writes: ‘In public life, as in private, what 
is manifested above all things is vigour, is magnanimity; great 
characters, great individualities abound. This—we shall do well to 
note it—is the true, the incontestable excellence of the Middle Ages, 
that it was an epoch fruitful in men: magna parens virum.’ 
Such was the manifest superiority of Western civilisation over Eastern. 
And who can doubt that one main cause of this—I do not say the sole 
cause—was the higher position which woman occupied in the West, 
a position unquestionably resting on the indissolubility of marriage ? 
It is a true saying that a man is formed at the knees of his mother. 
The kind of men found in a civilisation depends upon the kind of 
women found in it. The ethos of society—what Burke called ‘ the 
moral basis ’—is determined by women. And their goodness or bad- 
ness, as our very language bears witness, depends upon their purity. 

302 
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That is the root of all feminine virtues, and the source of a people's 
genuine greatness. Renan’s saying is so true as to be almost a 
truism: ‘La force d’une nation c’est la pudeur de ses femmes.’ 
And the great bulwark of woman’s chastity is the absolute character 
of matrimony. 

We owe, then, to the severe teaching of the Catholic Church that 
institution of indissoluble monogamy which, more than anything 
else, marks off our modern civilisation from all other civilisations. 
It is matter of history, over which we need not linger, how un- 
flinchingly the Catholic Church* has upheld the integrity of that 
institution throughout the ages. Nor need we examine the argu- 
ments adduced by her divines in support of it. I may, however, 
make an observation on the criticism to which one of those arguments 
is manifestly open. Theological writers, when maintaining that 
indissoluble monogamy is divinely instituted—and surely with 
reason, for it issues from the divinely ordained nature of things in 
their ethical relations—have been confronted with the obvious diffi- 
culty presented by the practice of Hebrew patriarchs and kings, of 
acknowledged sanctity, with whom they claimed solidarity. Their 
favourite expedient for meeting this difficulty is the hypothesis that 
a Divine dispensation for polygamy was granted to the human race 
from the time of the flood associated with that familiar figure 
of our childhood, the Noachian ark, and was revoked by Christ. 
It is objected that they do not disclose the manner in which this 
stupendous indulgence was proclaimed to mankind, or explain why 
knowledge of its summary cancellation was withheld from the count- 
less millions affected thereby. The objectors do not understand 
that theological fictions, like legal, have their proper office in certain 
stages of social evolution, as necessary stepping-stones on which our 
race rises to higher things. 

But, as a matter of fact, the institution of marriage in our 
modern civilisation rests not on argument but on authority. The 
nations to which the Catholic Church taught the doctrine of Christ 
did not heckle their teacher; they received her as the prophet of 
God, and believed her on her bare word. The great religious revolu- 

4 It cannot be too emphatically stated that in the Catholic Church divorce, in the 
modern sense of the word—the dissolution of the marriage bond—is never granted, 
and is never recognised. The common phrase, ‘the divorce of Henry the Eighth,’ 
has given rise to much popular misapprehension. It was not a divorce, as the term 
is now understood, but a declaration of nullity, which Henry the Eighth sought, and 
the Holy See refused. Among the many mistakes disfiguring the recent Report on 
Divorce of the Convocation of York, one of the least venial is the statement, ‘ A few 
years ago Lady Mary Hamilton was divorced by the Cardinals of Rome from the 
Prince of Monaco.’ What Lady Mary Hamilton obtained, not from ‘ the Cardinals 
of Rome,’ but from Leo the Thirteenth, after full judicial investigation, was a sentence 
of the nullity of her marriage with the Prince of Monaco, on the ground that it had 
not been freely ccntracted by her. Metus—even the reverential fear of a child for 


a parent—invalidates the nuptial contract, the essence of which is the werfectly free 
consent of the contracting parties. 
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tion of the sixteenth century is congruously termed Protestantism. 
Its initiators differed widely upon a great many matters. But 
Henry the Eighth and Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, Knox and 
Miinzer, however varying their private judgments in things theo- 
logical, were all agreed in protesting against the authority of the 
Pope, and in substituting for it theirown. And when the authority of 
the Apostolic See was cast off, much of the doctrine and discipline 
which it upheld was mutilated. The doctrine and discipline of 
marriage did not escape this fate. In England, indeed, though the 
schism arose from the refusal of the Sovereign Pontiff to prostitute 
Christian matrimony to the lust of a tyrant, the institution itself 
was left intact.’ This, it may be observed in passing, was by no 
means due to Cranmer. His own history, perhaps, sufticienthy 
explains his aversion from the Catholic doctrine of marriage. At 
all events, it is abundantly clear that he was as willing to relax the 
nuptial bond for the world in general as to cancel it for his master. 
The legislation on divorce which he proposed to substitute, in the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, for the Catholic law might 
have satisfied even Luther, one of the chief notes of whose teaching 
was the rejection of the old canons of sexual morality, or, as Heine 
concisely puts it, ‘the emancipation of the flesh.’ ‘A peasant and 
the son of a peasant’—a German peasant—Luther’s mind was 
unattuned to the noble and lofty ideas of the Catholic religion 
concerning the virtue of chastity, virginal and marital. His own 
teaching on that virtue may be found, by those who care to see it, 
clearly set forth in his famous sermon, De Matrimonio—a teaching 
of which Déllinger justly says that ‘the natural conscience of a mere 
pagan would have rejected it with horror.’ His practice is sufficiently 
indicated by his ‘ignominious marriage,’ as Mozley calls it, by the 
lubricity of his reported conversation, and by the dispensation for 
polygamy given by him to the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. 

The earlier generations of the Lutheran sect appear to have fol- 
lowed its founder’s views concerning the relations of the sexes haud 
passibus equis. From the first, indeed, it allowed divorce for adultery 
and malicious desertion, as did also the sect founded by Calvin. 
But it was not until the eighteenth century that the dissolution of 
the matrimonial tie was accorded by Protestant consistories for such 
reasons as ‘ uncongeniality,’ ‘irreconcilable enmity,’ and the like. 
In fact, as Protestantism developed, the pronouncements of its 
pundits concerning the bond of marriage became ever laxer. Nor 
was this laxity confined to its more rationalistic forms. Even the 
greatest of the Puritans, John Milton, in that masterpiece of 


5 In theory, but not in practice. Between the Reformation and the establish- 
ment of the Divorce Court (A.D. 1857) many marriages were dissolved by Act of 
Parliament, the Anglican bishops not protesting and in some cases expressly con- 
senting, 
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eloquence, erudition and invective, The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, ‘ pushes the Protestant licence,’ to borrow the phrase of his 
editor, very far. The position. which he sets himself to establish is 
‘that indisposition, unfitness, and contrariety of mind, arising from 
a cause in nature unchangeable, hindering and ever likely to hinder 
the main benefits of conjugal society, which are solace and peace, is 
a greater reason of divorce than natural frigidity, especially if there 
be no children, and that there be mutual consent.’ 

This was, substantially, the position taken by the publicists of 
the French Revolution—the second Act in that great European 
drama which opened with the Protestant Reformation. Of course 
the foulness which they preached in their crusade against Christianity, 
would have been rejected with horror by Milton’s God-fearing soul. 
Purity they regarded as ‘a new disease brought into the world by 
Christ ’; modesty as ‘a virtue fastened on with pins’; holy matrimony 
as ‘a superstitious servitude.’ And their legislation, when they 
obtained the power to legislate, was the faithful expression of these 
opinions. Their great ‘reform’ was to reduce marriage toa civil 
contract, terminable by the consent of the contracting parties. 
Other grounds of divorce enumerated by their law of 1792 were 
insanity, desertion, absence, emigration, and incompatibility of 
temper on the allegation of either husband or wife. The measure 
seems to have been successful even beyond the expectation of its 
authors. During the twenty-seven months following its enactment 
six thousand marriages were dissolved in Paris alone, and in the year 
1797 the divorces actually outnumbered the marriages, Duval, in 
his Souvenirs Thermidoriens, tells us: 


People divorced one another with the least provocation; nay, they divorced 
without any provocation, and with no more ado than they would have made for 
an expedition to gather lilacs in the meadows of Saint Gervais, or to eat cherries 
at Montmorency. The husband had a mistress, and was tired of his wife; the 
wife had a lover, and desired nothing better than to be rid of her husband. They 
informed one another of the state of the case, set out together for the city hall, 
acquainted the mayor that they could no longer bear each other, and on the same 
day, or the next, the divorce was granted for incompatibility of temper. And the 
children—what became of them? What did it matter? The spouses were free 
from one another; the most important thing was achieved. Moreover, it was not 
rare, on account of the ease with which marriages could be dissolved, to find 
couples who had been divorced five or six times in as many months. Occasionally 
very ludicrous things happened. Once two couples acted after the manner of La 
Fontaine’s Troqueurs, that is to say, they arranged an exchange of husband and 
wife among themselves: and the two couples were on such good terms that the 
double wedding breakfast was held at their joint expense, 


The Napoleonic Code somewhat curbed this bestiality, and at the 
Restoration the old Catholic marriage legislation was reinstated in 
France. But the Third Republic has re-enacted divorce by the law 
of the 27th of July, 1884, carried by the persistent endeavours of 
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M. Naquet, a measure which, though going beyond the corresponding 
legislation in England, is less licentious than the law of the First 
Republic. 

The French Revolution is the immediate source of a number of 
sophisms concerning man and society which have worked their way 
into popular favour throughout Europe during the last century, and 
now tyrannise as shibboleths. They are, one and all, underlain by 
that spurious individualism which is of the essence of Rousseau’s 
teaching, and which the Revolution, happily described by Burke as 
‘an armed doctrine,’ endeavoured to translate into fact. The atomism, 
real or imaginary, of certain unstable tribes in the lowest stages of 
civilisation, was for Rousseau the true ideal of the family. Itis a false 
ideal; but it is the ideal which so-called Liberalism has persistently 
endeavoured to realise. There can be no doubt that the attack on 
the permanency of marriage throughout Europe, which has already 
been crowned with so much success, is an outcome of this ideal—an 
ideal essentially anarchic. When the Divorce Court was established 
in England, that sagacious publicist, Le Play—whose writings, I 
fear, are hardly known in this country—saw in it ‘a symptom of the 
decline of public morality ; ‘elle affaiblit,’ he observed, ‘dans l’esprit 
de la nation le principe de l’ordre supérieur.’ But, of course, what 
has been accomplished here by the opponents of indissoluble 
marriage, falls far short of their achievements elsewhere. In 
Germany, ‘insuperable aversion’ is recognised as a ground for 
divorce; so is ‘hopeless insanity,’ or ‘malignant inconsistency,’ or 
‘quarrelsomeness,’ or ‘a disorderly mode of life,’ or ‘ drunkenness,’ or 
‘extravagance.’ In Sweden, ‘hatred, ill-will, prodigality, drunken- 
ness, or a violent temper,’ suffices. The Protestants of Austria may 
divorce one another for ‘violent dislike.’ In Switzerland, ‘ marriage 
relations greatly strained’ are recognised as a valid reason for 
dissolving the marriage. But in the last-mentioned country a still 
further ‘ reform ’ is desired by the party of ‘ progress,’ and an appeal, 
by way of referendum, to the ‘ yea and no of general ignorance’ is 
contemplated, with a view of legalising divorce whenever ‘a profound 
disorganisation ’ of such relations occurs. 

These are the fruits of the campaign against indissoluble marriage 
carried on in Europe by those who are called /ibres penseuwrs. Why 
they are so called I do not know; for, as a French friend once re- 
marked to me, ‘ils ne pensent que peu, et point librement.’ But it 
is to the United States of America that we must go if we would see 
divorce fully rampant. The causes for which it is granted vary in the 
different States, but are summed up in the Report of the Convocation 
of York as follows : 

Adultery is a cause in forty-six States; desertion in forty-four States; dis- 


appearance in forty-two; cruelty or fear of violence in forty ; imprisonment in 
thirty-eight ; drunkenness, intemperance, or habitual intoxication in thirty-seven ; 
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impotency in thirty-six; failure to provide in twenty-one; sin before marriage in 
thirteen ; indignities in seven; insanity in five; joining the sect of Mother Lee in 
three ; when divorce has been obtained in another State in three; living apart in 
two; gross neglect of duty in two; guilty of being a vagrant in two; refusal of 
wife to move into a State in one; turning wife out of doors in one; habitual 
violent temper in one ; public defamation in one; any other cause deemed suffi- 
cient by the courts in one. 


The American courts take a very liberal view of cruelty. It 
appears that they have granted divorce to a petitioning wife on this 
ground when her husband ‘did not wash himself, thereby inflicting 
great mental anguish on her’; when ‘he accused her sister of 
stealing, thereby sorely wounding her feelings’; when, ‘after 
twenty-seven years of marriage, he said: “ You are old and worn 
out; I do not want you any longer”’; when ‘he would not cut his 
toe-nails, and she was scratched severely every night’; when ‘he 
persisted in the use of tobacco, thereby aggravating sick headaches, 
to which she was subject.’ A petitioning husband, on the other 
hand, has obtained from them the dissolution of his marriage for 
such instances of cruelty as the following : when ‘his wife pulled him 
out of bed by the whiskers’; when ‘she upbraided him, and said : 
“You are no man at all,” thereby causing him mental suffering and 
anguish’; when ‘she refused to keep his clothes in repair, and even 
to cook, and never sewed on his buttons’; when ‘she struck him a 
violent blow with her bustle.’ 

Before I pass away from the subject of divorce in the United 
States, I should observe that the degradation of marriage in that 
country—the most ignoble feature of its somewhat shoddy civilisa- 
tion—~is due to the prevalence there of ‘the dissidence of dissent 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion,’ rather than to the 
direct influence of the French Revolution. President Woolsey—an 
unsuspected witness—in his work, Divorce and Divorce Legislation, 
testifies: ‘One thing stands out prominently, and that is that the 
commonwealths founded by the Puritans, and the parts of the other 
States settled by their descendants, seem to be the chief abode of 
divorces.’ This is what might have been expected. The Noncon- 
formist conscience, while scandalised by what it foolishly labels 
“State regulation of vice ’—that is, the action of public authority to 
moderate and mitigate prostitution, and to guard the public health 
against the maladies propagated thereby—has ever tolerated loose 
views of the nuptial bond, and has not been shocked by the legislative 
sanction given to them in the United States. It may be noted in 
passing, that eighty per cent. of the divorce suits in that country are 
brought by women, who, I suppose, are constitutionally inclined to 
excesses of individualism and the craving for novelty. 

This is the condition into which the institution of marriage has 
already come in modern civilisation. And the causes to which this. 
is due are yet working, and with ever-increasing activity. Material- 
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ism, disguised and undisguised, is the fashionable philosophy of the 
day.® It is fatal to the idea of human personality, and, consequently, 
to the spiritual prerogatives of woman. It means for her, as Dean 
Merivale has well observed in his striking Lectures on the Conversion 
of the Northern Nations, from which I quoted in an earlier portion 
of this paper, ‘a fall from the consideration she now holds among us.’ 
It means that she must ‘descend again to be the mere plaything of 
man, the transient companion of his leisure hours, to be held loosely, 
as the chance gift of a capricious fortune.’ 

Such transient companionship, such loose holding, appear to many 
careful observers the substitute for Christian marriage which will 
be found in the world as Christianity becomes generally discredited ; 
a consummation which they deem imminent, To quote at length even 
the more considerable of contemporary publicists who have expressed 
this view, would take me far beyond my present limits. I can here 
cite only a very few words from three of them. Mr. Karl Pearson, 
in his learned and able work, The Ethic of Free Thought, writes: 
‘ Legalised life monogamy is, in human history, a thing but of yester- 
day ; and no unprejudiced person can suppose it a final form. A 
new sex relationship will replace the old. Both as to matter and 
form it ought to be a pure question of taste, a simple matter of 
agreement between the man and woman.’ Mr. Pearson, in his most 
suggestive volume, National Life and Character, holds that as 
‘the religion of the State’ replaces Christianity, which he thinks it 
is swiftly and surely doing, it will be ‘impossible to maintain in- 
dissoluble marriage,’ and ‘the tie between husband and wife’ will 
‘come to be easily variable, instead of permanent.’ Similarly, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in the singularly interesting Anticipations, with 
which he has just favoured the world, deems it ‘impossible to 
ignore the forces making for a considerable relaxation of the institu- 
tion of permanent monogamous marriage in the coming years’; and 
holds it ‘ foolish not to anticipate and prepare for a state of things 
when not only will moral standards be shifting and uncertain, 
admitting of physiologically sound ménages of very variable status, 
but also when vice and depravity, in every form that is not abso- 
lutely penal, will be practised in every grade of magnificence, and 
condoned.’ 

I own I think this prognostication of the return of modern civili- 
sation to ‘the morals of the poultry yard’ well warranted by the 
signs of the times: It rests, indeed, upon the assumption that the 
revolution in the relations of the sexes, steadily progressing since the 
destruction of the religious unity of Europe, will continue unchecked. 
Whether that assumption is correct ‘only the event will teach us, 
in its hour.’ Of course we must not forget that human affairs 


* For the proof of this statement I must refer the reader to Chapter I. and to 
the Appendix in my work On Right and Wrong. 
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seldom advance for very long in a straight line. ‘Inest in rebus 
humanis quidam circulus.’ The future rarely corresponds with the 
forecasts of even the wisest. Still, as we look round the world, it is 
impossible not to recognise the strength of the forces which militate 
against marriage. I know well that we cannot count reason among 
them. The human reason, properly disciplined and correctly exer- 
cised, is capable of ascertaining the ethical principles necessary to 
enable man to arrive at his natural ideal—the harmonious develop- 
ment of all his powers in a complete and consistent whole. And 
from those principles is derived the true norm of matrimony so 
well expressed by the great jurisconsult of ancient Rome: ‘Con- 
junctio maris et feminze et consortium omnis vitae; divini et 
humani juris communicatio.’ A state of life involving the fusion of 
two personalities, and fraught with consequences most momentous 
to both, and to society, its unity and indissolubility issue from the 
nature of things in their ethical relations, as I noted in a former 
page. Such is the conclusion of reason. But instinct points 
another way. It points to polygamy, it points to concubinage, it 
points to promiscuity, for the gratification of the capricious sexual 
appetite. And the fashionable philosophy of the day denies the 
very existence of reason, in the only proper sense of the word, 
accounting it entirely a matter of nerves and cells, and enthrones 
instinct in its place. But apart from that, how many men are cap- 
able of following reason as the guide of life? Of using it to bring 
into subjection what Plato called ‘the wild beast within us’? For 
the vast multitude the only effective curb of instinct is religion. 
And what are the religions of the world doing—what is Chris- 
tianity, even, doing, in all its types and travesties—to meet the 
passionate attacks upon indissoluble monogamy? Attacks made 
everywhere and in every form, from the scientific treatise to the 
silly tale, from the philosophical prelection to the problem play. 
We have seen, in the foregoing pages, the heavy indictment in this 
matter which lies against the Eastern Church and against Pro- 
testantism generally. In the Anglican Communion, no doubt, 
there are many men of good will who view with dismay the 
contemporary assault upon Christian wedlock, the growing dero- 
gation from its strictness, the increasing decline in the moral tone 
of women, and consequently of society. But what can they effect 
in a Church divided against itself, where bishop differs from bishop, 
and provincial synod contradicts provincial synod, upon this grave 
subject? A Church which is a mere multitude of individuals, for 
every one of whom his own private judgment, or inclination, is the 
ultimate arbiter of faith and morals? A Church ‘set up,’ as 
Cardinal Newman said, ‘in an Act of Parliament,’ and the puppet 
of a Parliamentary majority, whose ministers are bound to adapt 
themselves to the law of the land, and the decisions of its tribunals, 
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concerning marriage, as concerning all matters of doctrine and 
discipline? The only real witness in the world for the absolute 
character of holy matrimony is the Catholic Church. And whether 
men will hear, or whether—as seems more likely—they will forbear, 
she warns them that to degrade indissoluble marriage to a mere 
dissoluble contract, to a mere regulation of social police, to a mere 
material fact governed by the animal, not the rational nature, will 
be to throw back modern civilisation to that wallowing in the mire 
from which she rescued it. 


W. S. LiLty, 
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A NEW LIGHT 
ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CYPHER 


OF all the critical paradoxes that have ever been seriously advocated, 
few have been received with such general and derisive indifference 
as that which declares Bacon to have been the author of the dramas 
ascribed to Shakespeare, and which couples this declaration with 
another—more startling still—that these dramas are not dramas 
only, but are besides a series of writings in cypher, whose inner 
meaning bears no relation whatever to their ostensible meaning as 
dramas, but which consist of memoranda or memoirs concerning Bacon 
himself, and secrets of Queen Elizabeth. The mere theory that 
Bacon was the real author of the piays, though the mass of Shake- 
speare’s readers still set it down as an illusion, does not, indeed, 
contain anything essentially shocking to common sense. On the 
contrary, it is generally recognised that on purely @ priori grounds 
there is less to shock common sense in the idea that those 
wonderful compositions were the work of a scholar, a philosopher, a 
statesman, and a profound man of the world, than there is in the 
idea that they were the work of a notoriously ill-educated actor, who 
seems to have found some difficulty in signing his own name. This 
latter idea, which is still generally accepted, has little evidence to 
support it beyond tradition, which is strong, and strong only, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary; and were such evidence forth- 
coming, it would be impossible for the candid mind to reject it on 
the grounds that it pointed to any improbable conclusion. 

But with regard to the theory of the cypher the case is different. 
This is generally rejected or neglected both by scholars and the 
reading public, not on the ground that the evidence for it is 
insufficient, but on the ground that it is in itself so unlikely, so 
fantastic, so impossible that it is not worth a sane man’s while to 
consider the misguided ingenuities by which a few literary mono- 
maniacs have endeavoured to make it plausible. How is it possible, 
the ordinary man asks, to believe that the finest and profoundest 
poetry in the world—that the verses which give us in music the 
love of Romeo and Juliet, the torture of Hamlet’s philosophy, the 
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majestic calm of Prospero’s—was composed, or rather constructed, as 
an elaborate verbal puzzle, the object of which was to preserve for 
some future decipherer a collection of political and mainly personal 
information, which the author was too timid to confide himself to 
his contemporaries? We might just as well believe that Paradise 
Lost is in reality a kind of Pepys’ Diary, in which the poet has 
recorded for posterity the curtain-lectures of Mrs. Milton. Such is 
the argument which the ordinary man uses; and if he consents to 
consider the matter a little farther, and finds, as he will find, that 
the advocates of the cypher theory maintain that Bacon, in the 
Shakespearian plays, has hidden away not one cypher but six, his 
dismissal of their theory will be yet more curt and contemptuous. 
Of this attitude of mind I am able to speak with sympathy, for the 
excellent reason that it was till lately my own. A remarkable 
volume, however, known at present to surprisingly few readers, has 
been recently published, dealing with the subject before us—a 
volume which at first I glanced at with apathetic distrust, but which 
has caused me, when I read it carefully, to reconsider the question. 
The contents of this volume I shall here briefly summarise, leaving 
the reader to escape from its conclusions if he can. The volume is 
called The Biliteral Cypher of Francis Bacon. It was first, I 
believe, printed privately, less than two years ago; and a small 
second edition was issued last year to the public. I will begin with 
describing its exact scope, which is limited. Of the six Baconian 
cyphers alleged to exist in Shakespeare, this volume deals only with 
one ; and it is with this one only that I shall ask the reader to con- 
cern himself. 

The biliteral cypher possesses two remarkable characteristics, 
which it is desirable to mention at starting, because they at once 
dispose of all those @ priori objections which suggest themselves, 
as we have just seen, against the cypher theory generally. In the 
first place this cypher, whether it exists in the Shakespearian plays 
or not, is demonstrably not the invention of any modern literary 
lunatic. It was invented by Bacon himself; and an elaborate 
account of it, together with examples of its use, is to be found, as 
will be shown presently, in one of his most celebrated works. In 
the second place—and this is a point which it is still more important 
to urge on the & priori sceptic—the biliteral cypher has nothing 
whatever to do with the composition or the wording of the works 
into which it is introduced. There might be a biliteral cypher in 
Hamlet from end to end, without any thought of a cypher having 
been present to the author when he was writing it. It is, in other 
words, altogether a matter of typography. It depends not on what 
the author writes, but on the manner in which he is printed, 
Accordingly, when what we may call the Baconian party informs 
the world that they have discovered a biliteral cypher, of which the 
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author is Bacon, running through the plays of Shakespeare, they are 
really indulging in a gross inaccuracy of language, which does much 
to prevent a fair hearing being accorded to them. What they really 
mean is that this biliteral cypher runs not through the plays them- 
selves, but through one particular edition of them—that is to say, 
the celebrated first folio. This edition, as every student knows, is 
remarkable for many extraordinary anomalies in its typography. 
Of these anomalies an explanation is now for the first time offered 
tous. They are presented to us—and it is claimed that they are 
thus explained completely—as part and parcel of the newly 
discovered typographical cypher. If we take these devices away 
the cypher disappears with them. If we resort, with the aid of the 
printer, to devices of the same kind, we could embody the cypher 
anew, and every sentence that Bacon committed to it, in any book 
we might choose to reprint, so far as its length permitted—in 
Pickwick, in Vanity Fair, in Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, in 
the Apocalypse of St. John, or in the advertisement-sheet of the 
Times. 

I will now proceed to describe what the nature of the cypher is; 
and it shall first be introduced to the reader in the words of Bacon 
himself. In the De Augmentis Scientiarwm Bacon writes thus: ' 

Let us come to Cyphars. Their kinds are many, as Cyphars simple, Cyphars 
intermixt with Nulloes, or Non-significant characters; Cyphars of double letters 
under one character; Wheele-cyphars, Kay-cyphers, Cyphars of Words, Others. 
. . - But that jealousies may be taken away, we will annexe one other invention, 
which, in truth, we devised in our own youth, when we were at Paris: and it is a 
thing which yet seemeth to us not worthy to be lost. It containeth the highest 
degree of Cypher, which is to signify omnia per omnia, yet so as the writing 
infolding may bear a quintiple relation to the writing infolded. No other con- 
dition or restriction whatsoever is required. It shall be performed thus. First, 
let all the letters of the alphabet, by transposition, be resolved into two letters 
onely; for the transposition of two letters by five placings will be sufficient for 
thirty-two differences, much more for twenty-four, which is the number of the 
alphabet. The example of such an alphabet is in this wise : 


aaaaa I abaaa baaaa 
aaaab K:-abaab baaab 
aaaba L ababa baaba 
aaabb M ababb baabb 
aabaa N abbaa babaa 
aabab O abbab babab 
aabba P abbba babba 
H aabbb Q abbbb Z babbb 
» . « When you addresse yourself to write, resolve your inward infolded letter 
into this Bi-literarie Alphabet. Say the interior letter be ‘ Fuge.’ 


Example of Solution 


F U G E 
aabab baabb aabba aabaa 





? The passage quoted is from the translation by Gilbert Wats, 1640, as repro- 
duced in The Bi-literal Cypher of Francis Bacon, at the end of Part I. 
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Together with this you must have ready at hand a bi-formed Alphabet, which 
may represent all the letters of the Common Alphabet, as well Capitall Letters es 
the Smaller Characters, in a double forme, as may fit every man’s occasion. 


{a baa abab a bab a bab a bab abab 
\A4AAaa BBbb CCce DDdd EEee FFSff 
(a b ab a bab abab a bab a bab a bab 
\G@egg HHhh JITit KKkk ZLLii MMmm 
(a bab a bab abab a bab abab abab 
\V Nun OO000 PPpp OQ¢q RRrr_ SS8ss 
(a bab ababab a bab abab abab abab 
(7 Tit VVvvrnu WWwe XXxe VY¥yy ZZ: 


Now to the interior letter which is bi-literate, you shall fit a bi-formed exterior 
letter, which shall answer the other, letter for letter, and afterwards set it downe. 
Let the exterior example be, Manere te volo, donee Venero. 


An Example of Accomodation 
F U G E 
anbab. baabb . aabba » aabaa 
Maner etevo lZodon ecvenf(ero} 


From this short example Bacon then proceeds to a longer one. 
He takes an entire page from one of.Cicero’s letters, and so prints it 
in italics from two founts, similar to those in the alphabet just given, 
that it infolds an interior letter from a Spartan general, ‘Sent once 
in a scytale, or round cypher’d staffe.’ The quotation from Cicero 
it is unnecessary to give here. It is sufficient tosay that, as printed 
by Bacon, the ordinary reader would detect nothing out of the com- 
mon in it; but when once his eye is made alert by the knowledge 
that its characters are drawn from two different founts of type, he 
can, by the aid of the alphabets supplied by Bacon, easily decipher 
for himself the Spartan message infolded in it. 

Tt is the above passage, occurring in Bacon’s own work, which 
has led to the alleged discovery set forth in the volume with which 
we are now dealing; and the history of the discovery, as we there 
find it, is curious. For a considerable time an American student, 
Dr. Owen, had been working at the elucidation of another cypher 
altogether, also alleged to be Bacon’s, and to exist in the Shake- 
spearian plays. This is the Word-Cypher. With its details we 
need not here concern ourselves. It is enough to say that, in order 
to assist him in his work, an American lady, Mrs. Gallup, came over 
to England, her sole object being to examine certain rare old books, 
by which it was thought that the elucidation of the word-cypher 
might be facilitated. Whilst engaged in this work, the above 
passage from Bacon arrested her attention, and by a sudden intel- 
lectual accident, the idea was flashed upon her that the biliteral 
cypher had been described by its inventor with some special ulterior 
purpose, and might possibly be found co-existing in Shakespearian 
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plays, with the others. She was fortified in this idea by the well- 
known and unexplained peculiarities in the printing of the first folio, 
to which I have already alluded; and she claims that on examining 
this volume she has found her suspicions to be correct. She makes 
other claims besides, but for the moment we will be content with 
this ; and before going farther, I will direct the reader’s attention 
once again to the biliteral cypher itself, and endeavour to make the 
nature of it clearer to him than it will probably have been made by 
Bacon’s own, somewhat clumsy, exposition of it. 

In the first place it should be observed that Bacon’s own name 
for it—‘ bi-literal’—is essentially inaccurate and misleading. He 
means by the word ‘bi-literal’ that the letters of his second 
alphabet are all formed out of two—that is to say, ‘a’ and ‘b,’ by 
arranging them variously in so many groups of five. But the 
letters ‘a’ and ‘b,’ when used for this purpose, are properly speaking 
not letters at all. They have no phonetic value, they are simply 
arbitrary signs. Their function would be fulfilled equally well or 
better by dots and dashes ( . and — ), or else by the longs and 
shorts ( — and ~ ) which are familiar to every schoolboy as symbols 
of prosodical quantity. The cypher is a cypher of two signs, not of 
two letters. It is, in fact, merely a species of Morse Code. Let the 
reader look back to the bi-literal code or alphabet, as formulated by 
Bacon himself; and, for an example, let him take four letters—a, b, 
e, and 1—which I choose merely because several different words can 
be spelt with them. He will see that for ‘a’ the symbol is five ‘ a’s 
(a aaaa), for ‘b’ four ‘a’s anda ‘b’ (aaaa b), for ‘e’ two ‘a’s, 
a ‘b,’ and two ‘a’s (aa baa), and for ‘1’ two consecutive ‘a b’s 
and one ‘a’ (ababa). Let him rid himself of these ‘a’s and 
‘b’s, and substitute dots and dashes ; let every ‘b’ be a dash, and 
every ‘a’ a dot. The result will be just the same, and his mind 
will most likely be clearer. His code signs for these four letters 
will be as follows: A 
Now let him write, in this code, ‘ale,’ ‘all,’ ‘ ball,’ ‘ bell,’ ‘ Abel.’ 
No exercise could be easier. ‘Ale’ will be 

; ‘All’ will be ; ‘Ball’ will be 

ce aoe e me dee ; ‘ Bell’ will be ....— 

; and ‘Abel’ will be 

Now we come to the next part of our problem. Having 
written ‘ale,’ ‘all,’ ‘ball,’ ‘bell,’ and ‘ Abel’ in dots and dashes— 
which constitutes, we will suppose, some message which we wish to 
convey—our next task is to hide this in a series of words with which, 
seemingly, our message shall have no connection. For the moment, 
instead of adopting the precise method of Bacon, let us take a much 
cruder one, which will be at once grasped by everybody. Let us 
make every capital letter signify a dot in our code, and every small 
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letter a dash ; and let us arrange the code symbols of our five words 
in a line, thus: 


We have here a series of ninety dots and dashes, and all we need 
now do is to take any sentence we please—any chance fragment, 
whether of prose or poetry—which contains not less than ninety 
letters, and ignoring the ordinary use of small letters and capitals, 
write it in such a way as to put a capital for every dot and a small 
letter for every dash. Let us take, for example, the first verses of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ and write it in this manner. What we shall get is 
as follows : 

THECU RfEwT OLIST HEKNE LIOfP ArTiN GDAYt 
HELOW InGhE RdWiN DSSLo WLyOE RtHeL EaThE 
PLOUG HMANh OMeWA RdPI1O Kc. 


All the five words with which we started are here contained in 
our cypher; and the decipherer has only to perform the childishly 
simple task of putting a dot under each capital and a dash under 
each small letter, and he has them back again in the form given 
above. To illustrate the complete independence of what Bacon 
calls the ‘infolding’ document from the ‘infolded,’ let us set, one 
under the other, one of Gray’s lines, and some different sets of words 
altogether. 

THECU RfEwT OLIST HEKNE L10fP ArT iN GDAY 
OFMAN SfI rS TDiSO BED IE NcEaN DtHeF RUIT 
SINGA SoN gO FSiXP ENC EABaGfU LIOf[R YE FO (ur) &e. 


Every one of these lines, when resolved into dots and dashes, 
will be the same, and will read thus: 


Bacon’s system differs from this merely in the fact that, instead 
of using the capitals and the small letters of one ordinary alphabet 
as the equivalents respectively of his ‘a’s and ‘b’s—that is to 
say, of his dots and. dashes—he uses two italic alphabets, of capitals 
and small letters, complete; both the capitals and small letters of 
one meaning dots or ‘a’s, and the capitals and small letters of the 
other meaning dashes or ‘b’s. Let us now proceed to adopt his 
system a little more nearly ourselves, diverging from it only in the 
fact that our two complete alphabets, instead of being two slightly 
different varieties of italics, shall consist, the one of italics and the 

Vor, L—No. 298 3 P 
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other of ordinary type, the italics representing the ‘a’s or dots, the 
ordinary letters the ‘b’s or dashes; and we will, as preliminary 
examples, imagine two cases, parallel to that which is alleged to be 
Bacon’s own. The following lines are Byron’s, which I quote from 
memory; and they are printed in accordance with the principles 
just laid down : 


Saint Peter sat at the celestial gate ; 

The keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late. 

Not that the place by any means was full, 
But since the Gallic era Eighty-eight 

The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull, 
And a pull all together, as they say 

At sea, which drew most souls the other way. 


The angels all were singing out of tune, 

And hoarse with having little else to do, 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon, 

And curb a runaway young sta[r or two, &c.] 


To this passage, before examining it, let us add some others from 
Milton, printed in the same manner; and let us imagine, for reasons 
which will appear presently, that we have an edition of Milton in which 
certain passages, and certain passages only—those which we shall 
quote being among them—are printed in these two characters, and 
are consequently at once distinguishable from the rest of the text. 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain those blissful seats, 
Sing Heavenly Muse. 


A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps—a little farther on, 
For yonder bank has choice of sun and shade. 


The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Yet once more, oh ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, and ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves, &c. &c. 


Now in the above passages, if we except only the fact that the 
dots and dashes of the cypher are represented in these by italics and 
ordinary letters, whereas Bacon employs two slightly different forms 


.. > —&® © DD @ Se oS 
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of italics, we have the biliteral cypher exemplified completely, 
though with extreme simplicity. But we have not this only. As 
the reader will see presently, we have exemplified in them also 
another of the claims now made for Bacon in relation to works 
published under another name. It may amuse some readers to 
extract the cypher in these passages forthemselves. They will begin 
thus, putting dots under the italics and dashes under the ordinary 
letters. Sat on f Peter sat at. They will then divide these dots 


and dashes into groups of five, thus: 

and on turning to Bacon’s code, already given, they will find that 
these three groups mean |, W, 1. Pursuing this method, they will 
find that in the passage from Byron the following meaning is 
‘ infolded :’ 

‘I, William Wordsworth, am the author of the Byron poems. 
Don Juan contains my private prayers.’ 

In the passages from Milton, the ‘infolded’ meaning is this: 

‘I, S. Pepys, in this and oth’r poems [Now to my Sams’n] hide 
my secret frailties [Now to Lycidas] lest my wife, poor fool, should 
know.’ 

The reader will see from these. examples how easily, if it were 
not for the existence of copyright, any author might republish the 
works of any other, introducing a cypher into them, in which he 
claimed them as his own composition, and deposited in them any 
secrets which he wished both to record and hide. The passages 
taken from Milton illustrate certain farther points. The biliteral 
cypher of Bacon exists, it is alleged, in the first folio of Shakespeare, 
in those parts only which are printed in italics, the end of one 
fragment of the secret writing often breaking off in the middle of a 
letter, which is completed at the beginning of another italic passage 
farther on, and sometimes in another play; and parentheses occur 
like those in our imagined cypher by Pepys, directing the decipherer 
where to look for the continuations. 

The general character, then, of this biliteral cypher, and the 
manner in which it is alleged to have been inserted in one edition of 
the Shakespearian plays, must now be perfectly clear to even the 
most careless reader; and we may therefore pass on to another 
portion of our subject; for the claim of the Baconian theorists does 
not by any means end with what they declare they have proved 
with regard to the first folio of Shakespeare. They claim that the 
same cypher has been introduced by Bacon into early or first editions 
of a number of other works, some bearing his own name, and 
admittedly written by himself, others bearing the name of well- 
known persons, his contemporaries. These include his own Advance- 
ment of Learning, 1605, his Novum Organwm, 1620, and his 
History of Henry VII., 1622; the Complaints, 1591, and the 


es 
ora 
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Colin Clout, 1595, published under the name of Spenser, and the 
edition of the Faerie Queen, 1596 ; certain editions of certain plays 
ascribed to the four dramatists, Peele, Greene, Marlowe, and Ben 
Jonson; and the edition published in 1628 of Zhe Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Some of these works, in spite of the presence of the 
cypher in them, it is not even claimed that Bacon wrote himself. 
For example, so we are told, he expressly says in his cypher that he 
used certain plays of Ben Jonson, with Ben Jonson’s own permission, 
as a vehicle for his secret writing, having had, with the exception of 
a few short masques, no part in the composition of any of them. 
Bacon does claim, however, unless his cypher is altogether an 
illusion, that of many of the works into which the cypher was 
printed, he was himself the actual author—notably The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and the whole of the plays called Shakespeare’s. On 
this latter point he insists over and over again, declaring that he 
borrowed Shakespeare’s name as a pseudonym, and describing him 
as being nothing more than the most accomplished actor of his time. 

I say this, let me repeat, on the supposition that the cypher is 
not altogether an illusion. Before considering whether this sup- 
position is correct, let us accept it for the moment as being so, and 
see what are the conclusions which it forces on us. Of the four 
hundred and fifty pages of which Mrs. Gallup’s volume, Zhe Bi- 
Literal Cypher of Francis Bacon, consists, about three hundred and 
fifty are occupied with what purport to be secret writings of Bacon’s, 
deciphered letter by letter, from the passages printed in italics, in 
certain specified editions of certain works, some published under 
other names, some admittedly his own. Of these three hundred and 
fifty pages of secret writings, about fifteen have been extracted from 
Spenser, Greene, Peele and Marlowe, and twenty-three from Ben Jon- 
son ; about ahundred and twenty-five from writings admittedly his own, 
such as the Novum Organum and The New Atlantis, more than ninety 
from Burton, and more than fifty from the first folio of Shakespeare. 
Much more, however, it is averred, remains to be deciphered still. 

And now let us ask what, continuing to suppose them genuine, 
these secret writings contain, and why the author wrote them in 
such a way. Described generally, they are a species of diary, 
comparable to that of Pepys, also written in cypher—a diary to 
which the author confides thoughts and hopes and feelings too 
intimate to be revealed to contemporaries, and secrets the mere 
hinting of which would have placed his life in danger. Of these it 
is enough for our present purpose to mention a few. 

Bacon declares in his cypher over and over again that he was 
not what he appeared to be. He was not, as the world supposed, 
the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, but the son of the Queen of England 
by a private marriage with Leicester—her eldest son and rightful 
heir to the throne. He was ignorant of the fact till he reached his 
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sixteenth year, when he heard the story hinted by one of the ladies 
of the Court. The Queen, in a fit of anger, admitted to him that 
it was true, the marriage having taken place secretly in the Tower 
of London, when the Queen, before her accession, and Leicester 
were both confined there. For political reasons it was necessary to 
keep this a profound secret, and the child was confided to Anne and 
Nicholas Bacon, to be brought up as their own and educated as a 
private person, the Queen being determined never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to acknowledge him. To reveal the truth himself 
would, he believed, be to forfeit his life; and hence, smarting under 
an obstinate sense of wrong, he confided his history to the keeping 
of elaborate cyphers, trusting that future students would unravel 
them for a future age. The moment the Queen found that the boy 
had discovered his parentage he was sent to France under the care 
of Sir Amyas Paulet, and did not come back to England till the 
death of his foster-father. When in France he conceived an absorb- 
ing and romantic passion for Marguerite, wife of Henry of Navarre, 
who returned or pretended to return it. Expectations were rife at 
the time that she and her husband were to be divorced; and Sir 
Amyas Paulet attempted to arrange with Queen Elizabeth that, 
should the divorce take place, Marguerite and Bacon should be 
married. The divorce, however, was not obtained, nor would Queen 
Elizabeth listen to the proposal. This early romance made a pro- 
found impression on Bacon, and he wrote, long afterwards, Romeo 
and Juliet in commemoration of it. 

Another part of the story which he tells is this. He was not, 
he says, the Queen’s only child by Leicester. He had a brother, 
and this brother was Essex; and of all the incidents of his life with 
regard to which he is most anxious to set forth the truth, and with 
regard to which he fears that his memory is most likely to be 
wronged, those connected with his conduct towards his unfortunate 
brother stand foremost. 

That he does not venture openly to give even a hint of the 
truth with regard to this matter, or his parentage and rightful 
position, he declares with an almost wearisome and not very 
dignified persistence ; and he is, he says, driven to hide himself in 
tortuous cyphers, which will keep him safe as a coney hiding in a 
valley of rocks. 

On the contents of the biliteral cypher, considered under their 
more general aspect, we need not dwell longer. Enough has been 
said to show that, if it be a genuine document, the author had 
intelligible reasons for embodying it in this singular form. What 
mainly concerns us here is its purely literary significance, especially 
as regards the authorship of the so-called plays of Shakespeare. 
The mere fact that this biliteral Baconian cypher is incorporated in 
the first collected edition of these plays does not in itself prove, as 
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we have seen already, that Bacon was the author of King John and 
Romeo and Juliet, any more than it proves that he was the author 
of The Fou, which, though the same cypher occurs in it, is admitted 
to be Ben Jonson’s. The only evidence as to this point with which 
the biliteral cypher supplies us consists not in its existence in an 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, but solely in the assertions which it 
contains that Bacon did actually write them, coupled with further 
statements relating to other cyphers—the word-cypher more particu- 
larly, also alleged to be contained in them. So far as concerns the 
biliteral cypher itself, the mere assertions as to authorship which 
3acon makes by means of it have as much or as little value as they 
would have had had he made them openly. Their value depends 
on the value we are inclined to attach to his word, coupled with the 
probabilities of the case as estimated by the critic and the historian. 
The word-cypher, however, stands on a different footing. It depends 
on the text itself, not on the manner in which the text is printed ; 
and the author of this cypher must necessarily have been the author 
of the plays. Now the biliteral cypher contains, if it really be a 
genuine document, elaborate instructions as to the word-cypher, and 
directions as to the method of unravelling it. That such instruc- 
tions should be given if the word-cypher is a mere illusion, we need 
hardly say is incredible. Hence, according to all rules of common 
sense, our belief in the former carries with it a belief in the latter ; 
and a belief in the latter—the word-cypher—also carries with it the 
further belief that Bacon actually was the author of the Shake- 
spearian plays. 

Whether such be the case or no, it is not my purpose to inquire. 
All that at this moment I am anxious to impress upon the reader is 
the fact that, in taking their stand on this new alleged discovery— 
this discovery of a cypher heretofore not dreamed of—a typograpbi- 
cal cypher depending on the use of two printer’s alphabets, nearly 
alike but yet ascertainably different, the Baconians have shifted this 
controversy to wholly novel ground. The word-cypher is a cypher 
which, even those who believe in it admit, requires for its inter- 
pretation a certain amount of conjecture; but the biliteral cypher, 
if it exists at all, can be proved to exist, or, in the opposite 
case, it can be proved to be a mere hallucination, by the aid of a 
magnifying-glass applied to certain printed pages. There is no 
occasion here for any abstruse literary reasoning. There is no 
occasion for any literary reasoning at all. Either certain editions 
of the various books in question—the first folio of Shakespeare being 
the most important and the most famous of them—are, in so far as 
the italicised portions of them are concerned, systematically printed 
in letters from two different founts of type, or they are not. If, as 
is absolutely indisputable, two different founts are used, the letters 
from these founts are used in such a manner that, when separated 
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into groups of five, and expressed as dots and dashes, each of these 
groups will denote a single letter, in accordance with the code set 
forth by Bacon himself; or else they will not do this, or will do so 
only by accident, most of the groups having no meaning whatsoever. 
And lastly, if these groups do assume a consecutive meaning, and 
actually give us a series of single letters, the letters will form words 
and intelligible sentences, or they will not. The whole case is one 
for simple ocular demonstration. 

To make this demonstration conclusive in the eyes of the world 
generally would, no doubt, demand some time and labour. The 
question is, are there sufficient prima facie grounds for supposing 
that possibly the Baconian theory is true, to make it worth while 
for sceptics to undertake the inquiry? For my own part, unhesi- 
tatingly I venture to say that there are. In the first place, this 
cypher, as no one can deny, was familiar to Bacon, who claims to 
have himself invented it. He has himself admittedly supplied us 
with our specimen page of it, a passage from Cicero, reproduced by 
Mrs. Gallup in photographic facsimile, together with a companion 
page, in which Bacon has placed side by side the two alphabets 
employed, so that the differences ‘between their respective letters 
may be more easily realised. Thus the biliteral cypher exists in one 
page of Bacon’s works at all events. There is nothing, therefore, 
fantastic in the idea that it may exist elsewhere. The only possi- 
bility of any doubt with regard to the question is due altogether to 
a purely physical circumstance. The types employed in printing 
the specimen passage from Cicero were designedly made of such a 
‘size, and the differences between the two alphabets were accentuated 
in such a manner, that the ordinary eye could readily learn to dis- 
tinguish the letters that stand for dashes from those that stand for 
dots. Even here, however, the differences are for the most part so 
small and delicate that, in order to perceive them, we must scrutinise 
the page attentively; and an hour of such attention may elapse 
before we cease to be puzzled. But in the first folio of Shakespeare, 
as in most of the other volumes in which it is contended that the 
same type occurs, the type is much smaller. Although even the 
naked eye can be soon trained to perceive that in many cases the 
letters belong to different founts, yet these differences are of so 
minute a kind that in other cases they elude the eye without the 
aid of a magnifying-glass; and even with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass—I say this from experience—the eye of the amateur, at all 
events, remains doubtful, and unable to assign the letters to this 
alphabet or to that. The majority of educated persons, therefore, in 
the present state of the controversy, if they give to the italicised 
passages of the first Shakespearian folio and the other books in ques- 
tion only so much time and attention as may be expected from 
interested amateurs, may reasonably, if not rightly, entertain the 
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opinion that the larger part of the differences alleged to exist 
between the italic letters employed are entirely imaginary, since 
their eyes are unable to detect them; that the supposed cypher is 
altogether a delusion, and has been read into the texts, not out of 
them, by Mrs. Gallup and her coadjutors. 

On the other hand, the fact that the amateur finds himself, 
after weeks of study, still completely bewildered in his attempt to 
allocate the various letters to two different founts of type, in such 
a way as to elicit a sentence or even a word in groups of dots and 
dashes, according to the Baconian code, must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof that the alleged cypher is imaginary. Mrs. Gallup 
has done much, though not so much as she might have done, to 
enable her readers to settle this point for themselves. She has 
reproduced in facsimile from the original editions Bacon’s preface 
to the Novum Organum, 1620; and the Epistle Dedicatory of the 
so-called Spenser’s Complaints, 1591, in both of which it is con- 
tended that the Baconian cypher occurs. She gives similar facsimiles 
also of the Epistle Dedicatory, and the Commendatory Verses pre- 
fixed to the first folio of Shakéspeare. She gives also an enlarged 
diagram of the different forms of italics used by Bacon in the print- 
ing of the Novum Organum; and of his preface to that work, and 
of the Epistle Dedicatory of Spenser’s Complaints, she gives the 
cypher meaning extracted letter by letter, each italic being thus 
allocated to its own alleged fount. Is this allocation merely fanciful 
or not ? 

I have studied for some weeks Mrs. Gallup’s facsimiles myself, 
and I give my experience, purely as that ofan amateur, for what it is 
worth. When I examined the facsimiles first I could make nothing out 
of them ; and of those from the first folio I can make very little 
still. All the letters seemed too much alike to allow of my separating 
them systematically into two founts of type. Differences which I 
thought I had discovered at one moment altogether vanished the 
next, and gave place to others, which soon, in their turn, escaped me. 
But with regard to the facsimiles from the Novum Organum and 
Spenser’s Complaints the case was otherwise, and for a very simple 
reason. In the facsimiles from the folio the type is extremely small, 
the original page having been reduced so as to accommodate it to an 
octavo volume. But in the Bacon and Spenser facsimiles the type is 
of the size of the original. It is comparatively large, and a study of 
it is proportionately easier. In these pages 1 was very soon able to 
distinguish the different founts to which several of the letters belong. 
I could presently do the same with regard to several letters more ; 
and at last I was more or less master of two-thirds of the alphabet in 
such a way that I was able, with some confidence, to translate them, 
when in one form into a dot, and when in another form into a 
dash. I have. tried this experiment with a large number of 
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passages, and, comparing my interpretations with that of Mrs. Gallup 
herself, I have found that it coincides with hers, sometimes in four 
cases out of seven, and not infrequently in five. Many of the letters 
still continued to baffle me; but with regard to some I found my- 
self always right; and the dots or dashes into which I had resolved 
these have invariably coincided with the requirements of the cypher, 
as Mrs, Gallup interprets it. It appears to me to be almost 
inconceivable that multiplied coincidences such as these can be the 
work of chance, or that they can originate otherwise than in the fact 
that in these pages at all events—the preface to the Novum 
Organum, printed in 1620, and in the Dedication of Spenser's 
Complaints, printed in 1591—a biliteral cypher exists, in both 
cases the work of Bacon; and if such a cypher really exists 
here, the probabilities are overwhelming that Mrs. Gallup is right, 
and that we shall find it existing in the first folio of Shakespeare 
also. 

It is unfortunate that Mrs. Gallup, whilst giving us the fac- 
similes already mentioned, has not given us any from the Shake- 
spearian plays themselves, together with specimens of the cypher in 
them, interpreted letter by letter. I doubt, however, if such fac- 
similes would be conclusive if the page of the original folio were 
reduced to the size of an octavo. The process which ought to be 
adopted is one entirely the reverse of this. Passages from the first 
folio should be given not in a reduced but in an enlarged facsimile, 
so that the letters should, if possible, be something like half an inch 
high. Copies, moreover, of the letters, in all the forms in which 
they occur, should be arranged side by side in alphabets, according 
to the founts to which they belong; and a very few passages, if 
enlarged and illustrated thus, would be sufficient to show whether 
the admitted peculiarities’of the type are merely accidental, as has 
vaguely been assumed hitherto, or are really the vehicle of an 
elaborately arranged cypher. 

In order to show the reader that Bacon’s biliteral cypher can 
easily be printed in such a way that the inexperienced eye would 
wholly fail to detect it, and the uninstructed critic would reject its 
existence as a myth, I subjoin a passage taken from Bacon’s own 
chapter on cyphers : 

Neither is it a small thing these cypher characters have,and may performe, 
For by this Art away is opened whereby a man may expresse and signifie the 
intentions of his minde at any distance of place, by objects which may be presented 
to his eye ande accommodated to the eare, provided those objects be capable of a 
twofold difference only, as by bells, by trumpets, by lights, by torches, by the 
report of muskets, and by any instruments of like nature. But to pursue our 
enterprise wh 

Into this passage I have printed the following lines in cypher: 


The star of Shakespeare pales; but, brighter far, 
Burns, through the dusk he leaves, an ampler star. 
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Founts of italic type might be found the differences between 
which would be much more minute than those existing between the 
two used here, but which would yet be visible to the trained eye of 
a printer’s reader, and by means of which a cypher might be printed 
quite legible to the expert, but undistinguishable for all the world 
besides. If, therefore, a biliteral Bacon’s cypher does really exist 
in the first folio of Shakespeare, we must be prepared to find that 
the unravelling of it is a matter of considerable difficulty, and that 
the ocular evidences of its existence are a long time in becoming 
plain to us. 

I must now draw attention to another aspect of the question. If 
the cypher does not really exist, the entire matter, amounting to 
between three and four hundred pages, which Mrs. Gallup professes 
to have deciphered, is an elaborate literary forgery. I recommend 
the reader to study these pages, and ask if their character is such as 
to suggest this conclusion. I can here quote one passage only, which 
is alleged to have been printed, not into the Shakespearian folio, but 
into the New Atlantis. It refers to the writer’s supposed early 
love affair. If it be a forgery, it is one of extraordinary ingenuity ; 
so full does it seem to me of pathetic and dignified beauty, and 
so strongly does it bear the marks of genuine and acute sincerity. 


Th’ fame of th’ gay French Court had come to me ever thus, and it was 
flattering to th’ youthfull and most naturall love o’ th’ affaires taking us from my 
native land, insomuch as th’ secret commission had been entrusted to me, which 
required most true wisdome for safer, speedier conduct then ’twould have if left 
to th’ common course of businesse. Soe with mine interessed, though sometimes 
apprehensive minde, I made myself ready to accompany Sir Amyias to that sunny 
land o’ th’ South I learned so supremely to love, that afterwards I would have 
left England and every hope of advancement, to remain my whole life there. Nor 
yet could this be due to th’ delight of th’ country by itselfe; for love o’ sweete 
Marguerite, th’ beautifull young sister o’ th’ king (married to gallant Henry th’ 
King o’ Navarre) did make it Eden to my innocent heart; and even when I 
learned her perfidie, love did keepe her like th’ angels in my thoughts half o’ th’ 
¢ime—as to th’ other half she was devilish, and I myselfe was plung’d into hell. 
This lasted duri’g many yeares, and, not until four decades or eight lustres o’ my 
life were outliv’d, did I take any other to my sore heart. Then I married th’ 
woman who hath put Marguerite from my memorie—rather I should say hath 
banished her portrait to th’ walles of memorie only, where it doth hang in th’ pure 
undimmed beauty of those early dayes. 


Finally, let me point out that this Baconian cypher deserves 
attention for other reasons than those: connected with the history of 
its inventor. The interesting persons whose attachments, not more 
fortunate than Bacon’s, compel them to correspond through the 
medium of those cryptic advertisements which impart a flavour of 
romance to the columns of the Morning Post, might profitably 
beguile the hours of enforced separation, by committing their vows of 
constancy, or their plans for secret meetings in Kensington Gardens, 
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or in the waiting-room at Victoria Station, to the safe keeping of 
the biliteral cypher of Bacon. Todo this would involve so much 
study and practice of literature that, however flat or unfortunate 
their relationship might prove in the end, they would at least be 
able to say that to have known each other was a liberal education. 


W. H. MALLocK. 
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THE FIELD OF THE PRINT COLLECTOR 





THE frequenter of picture Exhibitions, the lover or the casual 
observer of painted canvases, has, as a rule, no idea how much of 
the finest Art it is not necessary to go to any Exhibition to see. 
He ignores the fact that amongst the men of most original mind, 
to whom great pictorial conceptions have been vouchsafed, no small 
proportion have expressed themselves by the craft of engraver or 
etcher, at least as adequately as with the brush and the palette. 
He ignores his own privileges as a possible collector of admirable 
prints. 

I am met by the exclamation, ‘ Buta print hasnocolour’! Well, 
I am ready with my answer. In a strict sense, it has no colour, 
unless it be one of the inferior, trivial things that a mere drawing- 
room public runs after, in its flippant hours, for a superficial sense 
can alone be satisfied with the compromises, the approximations, 
which are all that is possible to the coloured print: the spoilt 
Morland, the enfeebled Wheatley, the sugary Bartolozzi meretricious 
and elegant. The coloured print is well described as ‘neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red herring.’ Do not let us imagine that the 
real lover of colour loves the coloured print. As well believe that 
the musician, versed in the strains of Palestrina, can take serious 
pleasure in waiting on the uneventful progress of Claribel’s airs. 
The lover of colour goes, of course, to Titian and to Turner, to 
Rubens and to Watteau, to Chardin and to Etty, and not to the 
coloured print. 

I said, the print—the real Fine Print, I mean—has in ‘ the strict 
sense’ nocolour. I do not know that we need claim colour for it in 
any sense ; but what I meant by the ‘ strict’ one was that the engraver 
has a way of seeing colour and talking about colour, and, there is no 
doubt, of believing that colour is suggested pretty fully by those 
gradations of black and white in which for my own part, I, a lover of 
colour—of the rose, of sunrise, of grzen meadows, of the hues of cheek 
and hair—am content to see only ‘tone,’ gradations of black and 
white, from brilliant illumination to obscure shadow. In the fine 
print, Colour I give up frankly. The print has not that, but it has, 
or may have, everything else, and everything else in very high degree. 
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Of the functions of pictorial art, it fulfils all except that one. It can 
give you atmosphere ; it can give you form ; it can tell you a story ; 
it can rouse an emotion ; it can diagnose a character ; it can show in 
the artist who wrought it the penetration that belongs to Imagination 
alone, and it can stir imagination within yourself ds you realise the 
range of its appeal. 

And yet the absolutely ordinary person, with a full purse—and 
many a person who would feel himself grievously wronged if you 
considered him ‘ ordinary’ at all—goes on confining his inquiry into 
pictorial Art to a few visits to galleries where are many painted 
canvasses, and confining his purchases to what are cumbersome and 
large-framed articles of furniture for the wall ! 

Yet, of course, Print Collecting has existed since the days of the 
invention of Engraving—since the days, at all events, when the nielli 
of the goldsmith yielded to the plate of copper employed by Diirer, 
Schéngauer, Mantegna, Lucas of Leyden—and Print Collecting exists 
to-day. Only an enthusiast about the matter, a student who has 
thought this great, long-practised branch of Art worth pausing over, 
and worth profiting by, must, perforce, feel that it is a pity so many 
otherwise intelligent people have not acquired the eye that enables 
them to take keen pleasure in something that, if they be poor, even, 
may yet be at their very doors. And that— irrespective of opinions 
passed and hints dropped by the way—is the point I should be glad 
to insist on in this writing. The range of the Print Collector: the 
width of the field open to him: the opportunity for the rich man, 
the opportunity for the poor—the art, the fine art, in the sixpenny 
line engraving, to be fished, now and again, out of a dusty portfolio, 
on the Quai des Augustins, or in a street off the Strand, or in a second- 
rate bookshop in Westminster: the art, the fine art, in the almost 
unique Rembrandt that Rothschilds or Vanderbilts struggle for, at 
Christie’s, at Sotheby’s or in the Rue Drouot. 

There is a moment, in the collecting of old books, for printing’s 
sake, when Bodonis are in the ascendant, or Elzevirs. There is a 
moment, in the collecting of Bindings, when Roger Payne is sought 
for; and there is a moment for Deréme, and a moment for Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. There is a moment when the buyer of First Editions 
is wanting Scotts and Richardsons, and a moment when he is wanting 
Wordsworths and Shelleys. And so in Print Collecting. Fashion, 
of course, counts. The adoption of a particular order of furniture— 
the recognition, say,.as the right thing, of Sheraton or Hepplewhite 
—may bring about a demand for such prints as go with their sofas or 
their cabinets, or, such at least, as were wont, a hundred years ago, 
to stand over and stand against their furniture, when their furniture 
was new. The fashions of the last decade or so, as to mobilier, 
have enhanced the prices—would that they could also have enhanced 
the quality !—of the Eighteenth Century coloured print, and of the 
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delicate and feminine performance in stipple. Within the same 
period, other influences have made people buy, first, etchings, and 
then—good etchings, etchings of Rembrandt, Méryon, Whistler, for 
instance, holding their own, all the while, as they have every possible 
right to do—then, within the same period, other influences again 
have made people buy mezzotints. These costliest things—in the 
fine impressions without which they are nothing worth—are, of 
course, for the well-to-do. But there are many classes of fine prints 
altogether outside the sort of things that I have mentioned: and to 
the collector of modest purse, or unremitting prudence, these offer 
their opportunity. But such collector need not even go outside at 
all. The coloured print—the first of fashionable matters that I 
mentioned—shall not be further discussed. Whether it is one that 
is in vogue, or one that is not in vogue, I will not be privy to any 
reader, beginner or student, buying it at all. Let it return to its 
obscurity: a prettyish, momentarily engaging, easily-tired-of thing, 
with not half—nay, not one tenth—the character and art in it ofa 
poster by Steinlen, a poster by Toulouse-Lautrec, or by that true 
master of severe design and worthy composition, Eugéne Grasset. 
But etchings, mezzotints, and line engravings—ah! these, whether 
the ones in evidence, or the ones less sought for just now, can be 
discussed earnestly, can be seriously weighed. 

Shall I begin with the Etchings ? 

The art of Etching has been used, not inconsiderably and not 
unworthily—as Line Engraving has been used very much, and 
Mezzotint almost entirely—for the rendering and diffusion of famous 
painted work. But it has been used, 1 was going to say more 
largely, but it is better, perhaps, to say more conspicuously and 
notably, in that wherein consists no doubt its highest service and 
most authentic mission—in the performance of original labour, th - 
embodiment of original conceptions. The great masters of Etching 
—those in the first line, after all—are not Flameng, Rajon, Unger, 
Waltner, Macbeth—important and charming as are the interpreta- 
tions it has been their business to give—they are, rather, 
Rembrandt, Claude, Vandyke, Méryon, Whistler ; and (I shall add) 
Jules Jacquemart and Alphonse Legros. These men, and others— 
two or three, perhaps—whom I have not named, are the greatest 
masters of Etching. An extraordinarily rare print, in rarest state, 
by one of these artists, Rembrandt, sells for 2,000/. A print, by 
Jacquemart, that is unquestionably great and beautiful, you need 
pay but a pound for, at Sotheby’s. Clearly then, the auction-room, 
and clearly too the shop of the print-dealer—Colnaghi’s, Obach’s, 
Gutekunst’s—is not only for the Astor, the Vanderbilt, the Roths- 
child—it is also for the intelligent poor man. 

But about Rembrandt. Let us go a little more closely into the 
question of his famous prints, in the admiration of which, to-day, I 
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recognise no temporary fashion, but only the fitting acknowledgment 
of a position that lasts. 

More, even, than by his painted work, the mind of Rembrandt— 
his extraordinary perception, his extended sweep, his penetrating 
gaze, his philosophic view—is expressed in his etchings; and, as to 
money matters (since these bear upon the possibility of owning the 
things) is it not a welcome thought, a grateful, satisfactory reflection, 
that if there be certain prints of his—in given States at all events— 
which cost, each of them, the price of a small house, or theprice of a 
farm in Wiltshire, there be also certain prints of his, good and 
desirable, which cost, each of them, only the price of a second-rate 
bicycle, of a hired brougham to go to three parties, or of one or 
two private boxes at the theatre? The matter of price depends, in 

~the first place, upon rarity, and, in the second, upon the department 
of Rembrandt’s work to which the print belongs. The Sacred Pieces, 
save one or two of the most sought-for ones; the minor Portraits ; 
the sheets of Studies (often themselves a delightful little collection 
of minor portraits) are among the things least expensive. The more 
velebrated Portraits—the capital examples of the master’s art in this 
kind—and the Landscapes, which are rare, nearly all of them, and 
which evince, peculiarly, the charm of his reticence, the economy of his 
means, the inalienable fascination of his style, are the things which 
(leaving out the absolutely exceptional examples) now a fifty pound 
note, and now a note for three hundred, will be required to ransom. 

How is it that Rembrandt expressed yet more conclusively in his 
etchings than in his painted canvasses, the depth of his mind; the 
all-embracing range of his interest, and his faultless control and 
mastery over the instruments of his art? Had he been primarily a 
colourist, he could not of course have done all that. Titian and 
Watteau, addressing themselves to the copper, would have worked 
long, and then but insufficiently, inadequately, and fragmentarily 
expressed the particular vision which it was theirs to receive. But 
Rembrandt—a colourist too when he wants to be—needs not to be 
seen as a colourist. Give>him the opportunity for tone, for radiant 
light, for sombre shadow, for great distance, for passing expressions— 
give him, as the model that shall inspire him, the landscape of 
quietude and the woman of character—and the brush end the palette 
are no indispensable aids to him. With burin and etching needle 
il se tirera d'affaire. 

Lack of opportunity, if not lack of money, will prevent the 
collector from assembling, in any time less than a generation, so 
splendid a series of the;prints of Rembrandt as was possessed years 
ago, by Sir Abraham Hume, and Mr. Holford, and M. Dutuit of 
Rouen—nay, it must be admitted, alas! that it has become impossible 
for any collector, however richly endowed, to rival now, or hereafter, 
the possessors of these treasures. But patience and ample fortune 
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will still permit the accumulation of noble cabinets, and the 
intelligent poor man may possess himself of a few rare and exquisite 
things. He may get, for instance—if any luck be his—for twenty 
pounds, his Mére de Rembrandt au voile noir; for twenty-five or 
thirty, his picked impression of the wonderful Lwtma—the Second 
State, ‘with the window and the bottle,’ which the collector of mere 
rarities is foolish enough to despise—for thirty or for forty, a First 
State of the subtle portrait of Clement de Jonge ; for thirty, a View 
of Amsterdam or The Landscape with an Obelisk. 

Vandyke’s and Claude’s etchings are, in number, infinitely more 
limited than Rembrandt’s. The variety in their condition is, from 
different causes, hardly less great—they too have got to be bought 
warily—but if the price of any one of them runs into ‘three figures,’ 
that is, at all events, an unusual event. Common they are not—in 
any condition in which they are desirable—but, when the chance 
occurs, a five-pound note may ransom a Claude worth having: as it 
will, probably, a Vandyke portrait in the completed State, and in 
an impression in which the original labour of the master is not 
deprived of its effect. The Vandyke etchings are nearly all of them 
portraits of Vandyke’s artistic contemporaries. His touch, with little 
of Rembrandt’s subtlety, is yet decisive, immediate, cunning, and, 
so far, excellent. But his work upon the plate stopped at an early 
stage—in most cases the plate was handed over, then, to a skilled 
professional engraver, who finished, sometimes with incongruous 
deliberation, what Vandyke had impulsively begun. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the thing ceases to have value and artistic 
interest the moment the copper has anything upon it, excepting 
the etched head: the vast difference in price between the pure 
etchings and the prints with the figure added, is disproportionate 
and exaggerated. Study of the individual pieces will reveal many 
differences in true worth and charm; and even the average rich 
man, who buys by rule and rote, need not be above knowing that 
a very few of the portraits—the masterly De Wael, conspicuously— 
Vandyke himself worked, no one else helping him from end to end; 
so that in such a case as that (provided the impression be a good 
and intact one) sensible people have but to see that their print, 
with the initials ‘G. H.’ (Hendrix, the publisher), is on the old paper 
—is not later than the true Second State. For here, as elsewhere, of 
course, there are later issues—and a really late issue of a Vandyke is 
to be shunned as a late impression of a Claude or a late Rembrandt. 

Claude, with a touch free and flexible—less obviously masculine 
than that of the great Fleming—wrought to the point of pictorial 
completeness most of the score or so of plates which we owe to him. 
Unlike his noble drawings in bistre with the pen, his etchings 
boast no swift and summary method. Le Bouvier, the sweetest of 
them, shows the copper coaxed and petted—won over to his purposes 
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by what amount of seductive and slow appeal! It is not always 
quite like that, of course. Simpler, more direct, though far from 
actually rapid, is the process in the Wooden Bridge, with the tufted 
trees and the landscape’s placid sunshine, and in the Cattle going 
Home in Stormy Weather—or in threatening weather, rather; for 
there is but a suggestion of travelling rain-cloud over the hill. 
And—not to speak of two or three admitted failures, due generally 
to technical mischance—in at least one delightful performance, Le 
Chevrier, complete tonality has not for a moment been sought 
for. Pale and grey and fairly uniform over the whole surface of the 
etched plate and in the different planes of the landscape, Le Chevrier 
relies for its delightfulness upon its exquisite tree-drawing, and upon 
the suave disposal of every incident and object of the scene. 

Forty years or so ago, Dutch etchings by other men than 
Rembrandt, were habitually the objects of the collector’s desire. Some 
of them have been discarded rightly. Others have lapsed from 
favour by mere accident or caprice. Now is the time to search for 
them. Ido not expect that they will ever again be in the front 
rank, absolutely ; nor do I profess that the best of them are any- 
where deemed valueless now. But as, in a Past not very remote, 
they were esteemed too highly, so are they, as a whole, esteemed 
too lightly in our day. Inthe Future there will be some reaction. 
And when that comes, Berghem, with his serene and ordered grace, 
and Bega, with his brilliant spontaneous transcripts from the life of 
the hour, will be placed, with little hesitation, I should suppose, by 
the side of Ostade—at present the only Dutch etcher, save Rembrandt 
himself, the occurrence of whose prints in the sale-room provokes 
even a semblance of curiosity or excitement. Berghem has often 
been recognised ; so have Adrian Van de Velde and Paul Potter; 
but I do not know that Criticism has to this day sounded at aH 
adequately the praise of Bega—most like Ostade, but yet differing 
from Ostade. Both men, even in their slightest performances, 
are masters of Composition. La Famille, of Ostade, beats anything 
of Bega’s in triumphant intricacy of chiaroscuro; but effects of 
chiaroscuro, astonishingly broad and right and telling, are within 
Bega’s command, and an extraordinary accuracy of dramatic action 
in the slightest affair. Had I to single out one particularly fortunate 
example of Bega’s treatment of humble life, from the points of view 
I have been indicating, it would be, I think, the happily ‘ unfinished’ 
plate, La Mere aw Cabaret. I say ‘happily unfinished ’—it was 
stopped by Bega at precisely the point in which, with the copper but 
half covered, the balance of shadow and light was perfectly obtained, 
and the little story, such as it is, perfectly told. 

Quite a small outlay puts a man in possession of charming 
things by Hollar, a Bohemian of Prague, who, coming into England 
towards the middle of the Seventeenth Century, found at least some 
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patronage at the hands of that earliest of great English collectors, 
Charles the First’s Lord Arundel. Hollar could do original work, and 
copyists’ work. For dear life, as much as for the love of his calling, 
he laboured assiduously. Late and long he toiled, and scanty, 
sometimes beyond belief, was his reward. He was the witness, or 
might have been the witness, of England rent in twain by the 
struggle between Royalist and Parliamentarian. Wenceslaus Hollar 
withdrew himself from the scene of it, retired to Antwerp, and there, 
of the plague, died miserably. The best English collections of his 
works have been those formed within the last forty years, and dis- 
persed within the last twenty, by a most brilliant etcher, Seymour 
Haden, and by one of the last, best type of patient connoisseurs, 
the Reverend J. J. Heywood, who—though the literary piece in 
question is unsigned—surely wrote the admirable Preface to the 
Burlington Club’s catalogue of its Hollar Exhibition. 

Between the Seventeenth Century and the middle of the Nine- 
teenth, there was an immense blank in the history—a curious 
ceasing, rather, in the production—of good Etching. Early in the 
Nineteenth Century, David Wilkie and, yet more particularly, 
Andrew Geddes, wrought a few fine plates, but they form only 
a stone or two in the unbuilt bridge between Rembrandt and 
Méryon. The time was a time of Line Engraving; not of that 
original Line Engraving, of which, ere I have done, I shall have a word 
to say, but of a not ignoble interpretative Line Engraving, in which 
the translators of Rubens—Vosterman and the two Bolswerts and 
others—and certain great Frenchmen, led the way. And it wasa 
time of mezzotint. The interpreters of Lely and Kneller were 
followed by those of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Morland, 
Hogarth—Earlom’s mezzotints of Marriage & la Mode are even more 
pictorial and acceptable than the prints of the line engravers who 
were Hogarth’s contemporaries. Then came the interpreters—in 
mezzotint now, and now in line engraving—of Turner, and the one 
interpreter in mezzotint of Constable. That was David Lucas. Turner 
was served, in both the mediums, by admirable artists most of whom 
he more or less trained. In Line Engraving employed upon the 
‘Southern Cross’ and ‘England and Wales,’ there were, very con- 
spicuously, the Brothers Cooke, John Pye, and William Miller. In 
Mezzotint, employed upon the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ upon the ‘ Ports 
of Engiand,’ ‘Rivers of England,’ there were Dunkarton, Lupton, 
Charles Turner. For nearly all the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century, one or other of their works was proceeding on its way. 
The prints are held, naturally, in various degrees of critical or popular 
esteem. A fine First State of a print from the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ 
may be worth, perhaps, on an average, twelve or twenty guineas. Halt 
a sovereign will buy a very pleasant impression of a subject in the 
‘Ports of England.’ But, the history of the blank period in Etching 
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—when Engraving reigned in its place—having thus been lightly 
sketched, we will return to Etching in its second productive period, 
and we are with the master, Méryon. 

As it was in this very Review, that, twenty years ago, 
I was permitted to first print an Essay, that has since been repub- 
lished in many forms and places, on Méryon’s tragic story and the 
characteristics of his work, I will now say little about him. The 
work has, obviously, not changed in the long interval: nothing has 
changed but popular opinion and the money value. An impression 
of the First State of the Abside de Notre-Dame, poor Méryon—lonely, 
unrecognised, already half distraught, it may be—thought himself 
well paid for, when he received for it, forty years since, from_M. Wasset, 
of the French War Office, a franc anda half. A fine impression of the 
Second State, bought twenty years ago in Paris, for an Englishman, by 
M. Thibaudeau—whom I lament—cost four pounds ten ; and, only 
this summer, an American print-seller amiably sought and failed to 
tear that print from its possessor—moyennant, not four pounds 
ten, but sixty pounds. This little circumstance, so comforting to 
the practitioners of all the Arts, would seem to show that not 
much more than one complete generation need elapse between the 
death of a genius, tired, neglected, solitary, and the recognition of 
him, in golden coin, a little of which he might have found useful. 
And, meantime—in Art, in Literature, in Musical Composition— 
the performance that has been on the level of its own day’s public, 
has received that public’s reward. 

We were not, all of us, altogether appreciative—a quarter of a 
century ago—of the artistic message of Mr. Whistler. Sometimes 
Mr. Whistler exhibited his things in a condition in which, though 
they had reached cleverness (they did that from the very beginning) 
they had not reached perfection. That was the case with the first 
display of the Venetian etchings. And it was a little trying. But 
Mr. Whistler—blithe, I trust, and flourishing, even in moments 
when the world had not fully acknowledged the magic that belongs 
to him at his best—is still with us, to enjoy a eulogy pronounced 
without reserve. 

Scarcely a score of splendid coppers, built up with supreme foree— 
with a deliberation rare in an etcher, and more habitually a property 
of such a master of the burin as was Albert Diirer—constitute, in a true 
sense, the ewvre of Méryon: on these is founded an enduring fame. 
Whistler’s fame, too, will last; but, putting pictures, lithographs, 
drawings, out of our purview, the sources of Mr. Whistler’s fame, the 
qualities that justify it, are to be found distributed over two or three 
hundred etchings, of which the first were wrought in 1857 and 1858, 
and the last but a few years ago. To make complete collections of 
an artist’s work—even to endeavour to make them—has gone very 
much out of fashion. Would that the habit—the old collector’s 
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habit—might come into fashion again, in cases where it is possible ; 
because it is that patient, exhaustive, concentrated collecting that 
has given us the true connoisseur, that has educated the expert 
And our way now—the ordinary cultivated person’s way, I mean— 
is one that is too far removed from that. It consists in knowing 
a few masterpieces, or a few favourite plates, and leaving quite 
outside appreciation the bulk of a great man’s labour. But in the 
case of Mr. Whistler, as in the case of Rembrandt, such complete 
collecting is impossible. Neither Mr. Avery, nor Mr. Howard 
Mansfield in New York, nor Sir John Day, nor Mr. Theobald ina 
London—admirable amateurs, one and all, whose rich possessions 
are to be envied earnestly—has, I feel sure, an absolutely complete 
assemblage of all that Whistler ever wrought. A few plates, a very 
few plates at least, must be’ lacking to each of them—unless indeed (if 
Iam to relent for a moment) it be Mr. Avery, who began so long ago. 
But collections are still to be formed: important groups, of twenty, 
thirty, fifty etchings, are still—with a will, with patience, and not 
without some money—to be got together. Those groups should be 
representative. Starting with one or two pieces taken from the 
early ‘ French Set,’ such as the Vieille aux Loques or the Marchande 
de Moutarde, they should go on with two or three examples from 
the ‘ Thames Set,’ such as the Black Lion Wharf or the Thames 
Police; they should include one or two rare dry-points of the 
‘ Leyland period ’—for so collectors speak of it—one or two sweeping 
visions of the Thames, after the time of the ‘ Thames Set,’ such as 
Price's Candle Works, in the First State at all costs, and the Large 
Pool; and then they should not close without the Little Venice— 
that faultless and refined dream—a piece or two from the later 
Dutch series, from the Brussels etchings, from the Loire etchings, 
and happy will be the collector if he can add to these, Busy Chelsea, 
or Battersea Bridge. 

Seymour Haden, founder of the Royal Society of Painter-etchers, 
was, until the somewhat recent appearance of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
the only English artist whose work competes at all, in reasonable 
acceptability, with Whistler's: the vigour of Seymour Haden’s 
labour is more quickly evident; its exquisiteness—but Whistler's 
exquisiteness is altogether his own. Seymour Haden—beginning 
serious work in 1864 or 1865—has produced about three hundred 
plates. And they have largely circulated; for they are not only 
sound, strong, skilful etchings, but delightful presentations, most 
of them, of the landscape they record: produced in happy moments, 
under an impulse not to be gainsaid. And those of them that, 
through any circumstances, have become rare, have, as years have 
passed, increased in price, greatly. Seymour Haden’s vogue, which 
shows no signs of ceasing, has been already a long one. Popularity 
belongs to the spirited prints etched in the ’Sixties—of which 
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the Agamemnon is chief—and to the broader, richer dry-points of s 
later time. 

Two or three French etchers, of the mid-Nineteenth Century, one 
knows and has to mention, as the equals, more or less, of the greatest. 
How many people have heard of Ribot, a sort of Chardin of the 
etching needle, who, in six lines, sometimes, gives character to cooks 
and scullions? How many of Veyrassat ?—whose white horse and 
whose black horse are placed together in the ferry boat, or plod 
together through the ploughed field, under a wide sky. How many 
ef a man who was not French by birth, and who has etched best 
of all the slow canals of his own lowlands—Jongkind? But it was 
not of these that I was thinking; nor even of Millet. I was 
thinking of Bracquemond; though he has wrought, it may be, not 
always wisely, and too much—the note of singular originality and 
genius struck in Le Haut d'un Battant de Porte, not having been 
sustained. But, were it by Le Haut d’un Battant de Porte alone, 
Bracquemond is destined to live. I was thinking of Jacquemart, 
who entered into the very soul of beautiful things—one of whose 
exquisite reproductions of arms, or armour, or porcelain, a pound 
or so, and sometimes less than that, will to this day buy. And I 
was thinking most of all of Legros. 

Legros is a belated Old Master, and the belated Old Master does 
not find the readiest acceptance from the busy modern world. Legros’s 
time has come, however. He has possessed his soul in patience, and 
as years have followed years, he has enlarged the range and enhanced, 
I think, even the quality of his art. Legros’s figure-subjects, such 
as La Mort et le Biicheron and the marvellous Chantres Espagnols, 
have ever been pathetic and weird—a meditative reticent poetry is 
of the very warp and woof of his mind. And he is a master of 
technique—of simple ways, deliberately adopted, after knowing all 
ways. Writing fifteen years, or even five years, since, about his 
Landscape, one would have had less to say about that than one must 
say to-day. For quite lately there has been granted to his landscapes 
of France, such as Les Tourbieres and Le Mur du Presbytére and Le 
Pré ensoleilé, a refinement of vision, a perfection of performance, 
such as comes to two or three men only, in the course of all the 
history of an Art. 

But it is time that original Line Engraving passed, briefly and 
rapidly, under view. Briefly, not only because of necessity, but 
because of desirability—there is less that is in any way new to say 
about it, than about that other art from which we now turn. The 
collector of modern mind will not be likely to throw himself very 
enthusiastically into the pursuit of prints, many of which appeal to 
entiquary rather than to lover of pure Art—so much Italian work 
betrays the archaic, bears the stamp of the Primitive. 

Of the best Renaissance line engravings wrought in Italy, some 
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—like most of our English mezzotints—are translations of other 
artists’ designs. Such are Mare Antonio’s, which were the objects 
of curious research and interested comparisons, between collectors, 
forty years ago. Such even is one piece of Zoan Andrea’s which I 
cherish—the Dance of Damsels, after Andrea Mantegna: a rearrange- 
ment, more or less, of a group in Mantegna’s ‘ Parnassus.’ The 
fine and wholly original things in Italian Line Engraving are not 
so very numerous, and it is seldom they are found in the condition 
the collector wants. The austere spirit of Mantegna, relaxing for 
a while in that Dance of Damsels, is expressed, perfectly and 
characteristically, in prints it is so difficult to light upon. Diirer, 
who, in the Low Countries, appreciated and exchanged prints with 
Master Lucas of Leyden, had hoped, in travelling to Italy, to behold 
Mantegna. But when Diirer reached the South, the mortal part of 
the great master whom one associates with Padua and with Mantua 
most of all—though Vicenza was the place of his birth—the mortal 
part of the noble and always masculine Mantegna was no more 
there. 

Lucas van Leyden was not, on the copper, such a draughtsman 
as Diirer; but he was strong and quaint, dramatic, interesting. 
And, over and above those many pieces which are concerned with 
human fortunes, Lucas van Leyden’s design in Ornament, both for 
line and for light and shade, was of the most ingenious, the most 
subtly symmetrical, the most accomplished. 

But for sheer dexterity of execution, for pure brilliance of 
technical effect, and for excellent design to boot, one of the seven 
German ‘ Little Masters’—Heinrich Aldegrever—bears the palm. 
I speak of him as a master of Ornament. Barthel Beham, another 
of the ‘Little Masters,’ would concern us more closely if he had 
been more productive. Scanty, at best, is his admirable wuvre, 
and scarce are the examples of it. But there is Sebald, his 
brother. On the small scale which, fortunately, in these German 
works, is never dissociated from greatness of style and scheme, 
Hans Sebald Beham—whom, years ago, Mr. Loftie rightly eulogised 
—produced plate after plate which dealt, now with Ornament, now 
with popular and peasant life, now with grim and impressive 
Allegory. The English print collector—alive to the naive prettiness 
of Martin Schéngauer—has been strangely slow tc appreciate the 
value and the fascination of Sebald Beham’s work. A poor 
impression of a plate of his is scarcely worth buying; but four or 
five guineas, and a little patience, will even now secure a very 
fine one. Has the English collector an excuse for his neglect? I 
doubt it. The best that he could urge would be devotion to Diirer 
—a continuous occupation with the efforts of that master-mind, that 
well-controlled burin. ; 

Alas! the true collector is himself so rare a person. In 
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Germany—where the cost of Diirer line engravings increases every 
year, and where even the woodcuts, not actually of his own 
execution, are weleomed—any good Diirer would be the subject of 
interest, and the motive for rivalry. There is no fear there, at all 
events, that the less conspicuous of Diirer’s pieces, wrought upon 
copper, will be neglected. But with us it is too much the tendency 
to ask for the Melancholia, the beautiful Nativity, the Knight of 
Death, if we can afford to have it; and to forget the quaintness of 
the charm, the happy naiveté of conception, the exquisiteness of the 
workmanship, of his various presentations of the Virgin and Child— 
of which the Virgin with the Pear and the Virgin by the City Wall 
(never, indeed, obtainable, in good condition, unless well paid for) 
are two of the most admirable. ‘The great Albert! ’—as the most 
affectionate and reverent of his devotees delight to call him—of his 
work the sane and masculine admirer of art finds it impossible to 
tire. Would we discover him at his most solid, and his most superb, 
the Great White Horse and the Small White Howse may be resorted 
to. Would we seek, in a single little print, his finest grace of line, 
his most genial mood, the spirit of the Renaissance at its best, there 
is the plate of the Three Genii, whose limited inches give radiance 
and dignity to any place in which they are. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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HOW TO PUT AN END 70 
PROFESSIONAL CRIME 


THOSE who have escaped from the influence of popular traditions are 
apt to forget the course by which they gained their liberty, and to 
be impatient with others who fail to understand them. I confess to 
having erred in this way in regard to my article on crime which 
appeared in these pages last February. It was unfortunate, moreover, 
that its title was so worded as to admit of a double meaning. -Were 
I to write of our absurd system of eating, no one would understand 
me to advocate giving up food, but merely some drastic dietary 
reform; and ‘our absurd system of punishing crime’ was con- 
strued on similar lines. While, therefore, its reception by the few 
surpassed my expectations, it was misread by many as though it 
were intended as a veiled attack upon our criminal courts and the 
prison department. My July article was accordingly designed to 
remove these misapprehensions; and as some months have elapsed 
since it appeared, I suppose I may assume that my critics are 
satisfied and my opponents silenced. 

The crime of the country is generally regarded, not only without 
distress and shame, but with ignorant and stupid complacency, because, 
forsooth, it is diminishing. Such complacency springs from con- 
trasting what is with what has been, instead of comparing it with what 
might be. When the Prison Act, 1877, came into force, one of the 
first acts of the new Prison Board was to close half the prisons of 
England. But people forget that those prisons were provided at atime 
when the masses of the population were steeped in utter ignorance 
and sunk in abject poverty such as this generation has happily no 
conception of. The effect of the removal or modification of these 
fruitful causes of crime should be accepted as proof that crime is 
preventable ; and, further, that in the altered circumstances of the 
population the crime of to-day is more disgraceful to the community 
than was tthe much greater volume of crime in the dark days now 
past. / 

Afew years ago any one who proposed to prevent an outbreak of 
cholera or the plague would have been scouted as a dreamer, or 
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possibly denounced as an Atheist. And yet our present immunity 
from these scourges is regarded so much as a matter of course that 
no thought is given to the patient labour and unsleeping vigilance of 
those by whom these results are attained; and if the reforms which 
have availed to check the spread of infectious diseases had not taken 
the public by storm they would have been opposed far more 
vigorously than the changes are resisted which I advocate in regard 
to crime. It would have been urged, first, that to require the 
authorities to take notice of every case of infectious disease would be 
utterly impracticable ; and secondly, that the measures necessary to 
enforce this, and to give effect to it, would be a flagrant outrage 
upon the liberty of the subject and a violation of the British 
Constitution. But as we mark the success of these measures we 
wonder at the apathy and ignorance which prevailed until a few years 
ago in dealing with disease, and the next generation may possibly 
wonder at the blindness and stupidity which characterise our own 
day in dealing with crime. But while the former apathy respecting 
disease was due entirely to ignorance, our attitude towards crime is 
largely due to the controlling influence of a false principle. 

With most men the obligation to punish crime still ranks with the 
eternal verities, and in days not long passed away it was universally 
unquestioned. The fate of a convicted felon was never in doubt. 
The commission of the crime was not infrequently followed by an 
arrest, and the arrest by a conviction. The person convicted, who it 
may be hoped was generally the actual criminal, went to the 
gallows as a matter of course. He might be a useful member of the 
community, or he might be a dangerous outlaw, but considerations of 
this kind had no bearing on the issue. Crime had to be punished, 
and the legal punishment for felony was death. But as civilisation 
advanced, and varying terms of transportation, or of penal servitude, 
or imprisonment took the place of hanging, it became necessary to 
apportion the sentence to the crime. In some cases the infliction of 
any punishment at all was a loss to the community; in other cases 
the legal limit of the sentence precluded a court from: giving 
adequate protection to the public. But the question was what 
punishment was fitted to the crime, and not to the criminal. An 
immense advance was made when the legislature enacted that in 
sentencing a convicted prisoner the Court might take cognisance of 
previous crimes recorded against him, and impose a heavier sentence 
on account of them. This was the first departure from the cast-iron 
operation of the ‘punishment-of-crime’ system. But the law by 
implication required that some measure of punishment should be 
imposed in every case. This requirement, however, the judges not 
infrequently ignored, unless where a statute denied them a discre- 
tion by fixing a minimum sentence. These minimum-sentence 
enactments have now been repealed, and the last step we have 
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reached is the legalising the discharge of first offenders without any 
sentence at all. 

But in spite of all these changes the punishment of crime still 
remains the governing principle of our penology, and my aim is 
to show that that principle is theoretically unsound and practically 
mischievous. Nor is this discussion one of merely academic interest. 
I contend that if our criminal courts dealt with the criminal instead 
of with the crime, all crimes against property would be sensibly 
reduced, and professional crime might be altogether suppressed. 
Some judges endeavour to do this very thing. Not content with 
a prisoner's official dossier, they seek to investigate his character and 
antecedents in a larger sense, and they apportion his sentence accord- 
ing to the result of that inquiry. But, as I have pointed out in 
previous articles, the law gives no sanction to this; and, of course, 
it makes no provision for holding such an inquiry openly, and with 
fairness to the accused. ; 

And this system of informal inquiries is responsible for some 
share of the popular outcry against inequality of sentences, In too 
many instances that outcry is abundantly justified. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether any decided improvement has taken place in 
this respect since Lord Herschell called attention to the subject in 
Parliament eleven years ago. He cited a case where two prisoners, 
convicted of similar crimes, and equally guilty, were sentenced, the 
one to a long term of penal servitude, and the other to two months’ 
imprisonment. Many cases of this kind occur which admit of no 
satisfactory explanation. But equality of sentences is not infrequently 
advocated on grounds which are wholly ignorant and wrong. Some 
crimes which in the cold light of the legal evidence appear in all 
respects equal differ so widely that the one may deserve the severest 
punishment, and the other no punishment at all. Let me illustrate 
this. A. B. is convicted of stealing 5s., and is sentenced to a long 
term of penal servitude; C. D. is convicted on a precisely similar 
charge, and he is released from the dock. But the explanation is 
simple.‘ The one crime is regarded as a last and crowning proof 
that the offender is a hopeless criminal, an irreclaimable outlaw ; 
whereas the circumstances in which the other crime was committed 
excite compassion for the offender. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that on the punishment-of- 
crime principle both these decisions are unjust, and any one who 
takes that view may plead that he has the law on his side. He may 
fairly argue thus: ‘In former times both men would have been sent 
to the gallows. No considerations relative to the character or 
circumstances of the felons would have affected their fate. Nowa- 
days, it is true, the punishment is different, but the principle of law 
on which the punishment is ordained remains unchanged. The 
Court ought to consider the crime, and not the criminal. Therefore 
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to send @ man to penal servitude for stealing a few shillings is 
monstrous ; and to let a thief go entirely unpunished is a miscarriage 
of justice. “‘ Justice is blind,” and these new-fangled methods and 
ways are an outrage upon justice.’ 

Now I admit the fairness of the argument. I recognise that the 
punishment-of-crime principle underlies our criminal law, and that 
upon that principle both decisions in the case I have supposed are 
indefensible. But my object is to arraign the law itself, and to chal- 
lenge the whole position on which this argument is based. ‘ Justice 
is blind!’ It was blind justice that in other days filled our gaols to 
overflowing and provided the gallows with victims by the score. 
But, happily, justice is no longer blind in England. 

But, it may be urged, all this is matter of opinion, and opinions 
differ. I come back, therefore, to deal with a definite practical question 
in a practical way. In previous articles I have shown that if statistics 
can prove anything they prove unmistakably that ordinary crimes 
against property are diminishing, but that crimes of the kind which 
the police know to be the work of professional criminals are increasing. 
I have also shown that those who challenge this statement have mis- 
read both the facts and the statistics; and, further, that these con- 
clusions are really based, not on the study of statistics at all—for 
statistics may err and mislead—but on the facts as known to those 
who have to deal with criminals in a practical way. 

As day by day, and year by year, I used to study the ‘morning 
reports’ of crime at Scotland Yard—and every crime of Greater 
London, with its 6,000,000 inhabitants, was reported to me—I found 
abundant proof, first, that the great mass of the people are honest 
and law-abiding, and secondly, that professional crime is a clearly 
defined element in the general crime of the metropolis, and that if 
it were eliminated property would be as safe in the suburbs of 
London as it is in rural England. Sometimes I had nd returns 
from the whole of the West End. Occasionally I had ni returns 
from upwards of half of the metropolitan police district, and I may 
add that days on which there were not x7i/ returns from some at 
least of the principal divisions of the metropolis were exceedingly 
rare. Every one knows that in rural England there are numberless 
districts, and populous districts too, where crimes against property 
are almost unknown; but most people will hear with surprise that 
this is also true of many places within fifteen miles of Charing Cross. 

If crimes against property were to be accounted for, as the 
philosophers suppose, by ‘the criminal impulse’ or the pressure of 
poverty, a foggy night would bring a crop of them, and a prolonged 
frost would be a time of public danger. But as a matter of fact a 
fog causes no anxiety to the Criminal Investigation Department ; and 
a burglary epidemic, like a fever epidemic, flourishes in mild 
weather, and a drop of twenty degrees Fahrenheit will check it. 
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And the reason is plain: professional crime is organised crime, 
and all organising involves time; and professional men, burglars 
included, do not care to be abroad at night when the thermometer is 
getting down to zero. 

And this brings into prominence the difference between the way 
in which the public regard an outbreak of crime and the way in 
which it is treated by an intelligent police force. With the public 
it is a question of statistics—and in proof of this I need only appeal 
to the criticisms upon my first article—but with the police it is a 
question of persons. Let me once again explain that I am here 
dealing only with crimes against property. No one is a murderer 
in the sense in which many men are burglars. At least ‘the White- 
chapel murderer’ of 1888 is the only exception to this in recent 
years. And that case, by the way, will serve to indicate the difference 
I wish to enforce. In my first article I alluded to the fact of that 
fiend’s detention in an asylum. Now the inquiry which leads to the 
discovery of a criminal of that type is different from the inquiry, for 
example, by which a burglar may often be detected. If a ground- 
floor dining-room window is left open at night, and the spoons and 
forks are missed next morning, there is no mystery about the crime, 
and no use in ‘searching albums’ to find the criminal. But if a 
house which is properly secured is broken and entered, the case 
claims careful investigation. I mention burglaries only because the 
public ‘ catch on’ about crimes of this character. My remarks apply 
still more forcibly to other branches of professional crime. A man 
who commits a burglary is a burglar in the same sense in which a 
man who commits a murder is a murderer. But burglaries are 
usually committed by men who are burglars in the sense in which 
other men are doctors, lawyers, architects, &c. The only difference, 
indeed, is that in the burglar’s trade success gives proof of greater 
proficiency than seems necessary in other lines. 

I never realised what an amount of determination and nerve it 
needs to break into a dwelling-house at night until I discovered my 
own deficiencies in these respects. I learned the lesson while living 
with Charles Reade long ago in the house at Albert Gate which he 
afterwards christened ‘ Naboth’s Vineyard ’—the house, by the way, 
in which Mr. Rolfe received his visitors in A Terrible Temptation. 
On arriving at home one night after midnight I found I had for- 
gotten my latchkey, and being unable to rouse the inmates I 
decided to enter burglariously. My experience of criminal courts had 
given me a theoretical knowledge of the business, and it was with a 
light heart that I dropped into the area and attacked the kitchen 
window. Of course I had no fear of the police. Neither had I any 
cause to dread a pistol shot in entering the house. And yet such 
was the effect on my nerves of spending twenty minutes in that area 
that the sound of a constable’s tread in the garden made me retreat 
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into the coal-cellar. I felt then that my case was desperate. As 
there were no steps to the area, escape was impracticable, and a 
new bolt on the window baffled me. So at last I was driven to break 
the glass. It is extraordinary what a noise it makes to smash a 
pane of glass when one does it deliberately; and the passers-by 
were attracted by the sound. But they of course had no bull’s-eye 
lantern to flash into the area, and as I had again taken refuge in the 
cellar they could see nothing to account for the noise. As soon as 
they were gone, it was an easy task to shoot the bolt, open the 
window, and scramble into the house. 

As I have digressed to narrate this story I may as well finish it. 
The police were sent for next morning and detectives investigated 
the crime. The broken glass and the marks both inside and out- 
side gave proof of a felonious entry; but, mirabile dictu, nothing 
was disturbed, nothing was stolen. The case was most mysterious, 
and it passed into the statistics as an undetected burglary. And 
those who knew Charles Reade will believe me when I add that 
when I afterwards told him the facts his delight was unbounded. 

And now for the moral of my story. I want to break down the 
popular idea that serious crimes against property are, like many 
serious crimes of violence, the result of accidental circumstances or 
sudden passion. Such crimes are deliberately planned and executed 
by expert criminals. Any bricklayer’s labourer can build a ‘ lean- 
to’ shed, but it needs an architect to build a dwelling-house. And 
any tramp can enter a house through a window or door left unfast- 
ened, but it needs a trained burglar to get through doors or windows 
that are securely bolted and barred. And when it comes to such 
special feats as safe-breaking, for example, the men competent for 
the task are so few that some police officers could possibly write 
down the names of them all from memory. As definitely limited in 
numbers, and as well known, are the criminals who have committed 
all the ‘ladder larcenies,’ as they are called. In this crime a 
country house standing in its own grounds is entered by ladders 
placed against the bedroom windows while the family are at dinner 
downstairs, all outer doors being fastened by screws and wire, and 
the grounds being roped to trip up pursuers. When a crime of this 
sort occurs a ‘Sherlock Holmes’ inquiry is as unnecessary as it 
would be futile. The practical problem is to discover what members 
of certain definitely known gangs of thieves were engaged in it. 

It is to this habit of dealing with criminals instead of with crimes 
that the phenomenal success of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment is largely due. I have no reserve in praising a department of 
which I was, until so recently, the chief, and for the excellent 
reason that no one knows so well as I to whom the praise for that 
success isdue. With a chief who did not enjoy the fullest confidence 
and respect of his subordinates success would be impossible; but 
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the best of chiefs can do little more than stand behind the working 
staff—a body of officers that, as a body, when judged by the double 
test of efficiency and character, are unequalled in the world. Character 
I include with emphasis because it is often overlooked when judging 
of the relative merits of different forces. And when I speak of 
efficiency some people will exclaim, ‘But what about all the 
undetected crimes?’ I will use my new liberty to say here that in 
London the undetected crimes are few. But English law does not 
permit of an arrest save on legal evidence of guilt, and legal evi- 
dence is often wholly impossible even where moral proof is convincing 
and complete. Were I to unfold the secrets of Scotland Yard about 
crimes respecting which the police have been disparaged and abused 
in recent years, the result would be a revelation to the public. But 
this is not my subject here. 

I may mention one case to illustrate the importance of dealing 
with criminals instead of with their crimes. Soon after I went to 
Scotland Yard a parcel containing 10,000/. worth of bonds was stolen 
in transit between London and Paris. It was one ofa series of similar 
larcenies which for years had been a serious trouble to the London, 
Chatham and Dover and the South Eastern Railway Companies. 
Strictly speaking, these railway companies are private undertakings, 
and a theft on their lines or on their boats is a matter beyond the 
scope of metropolitan police duties. But I have always felt 
strongly that this is an attitude unworthy of what is really the 
National Police Force. Scotland Yard set itself, therefore, not to 
detect the crimes, but to discover the criminals. Detective stories 
seem to have a fascination for most people, and the public would 
greatly like to know the means and methods used by the police in 
work of this kind. But there is a cogent reason against gratifying 
that desire, namely, that ‘the public’ includes a section that is 
better kept in ignorance. I mean the criminalsthemselves. Suffice 
it to say I succeeded, not only in recovering the bulk of the stolen 
10,000/., but in breaking up the gang; and for ten years past there 
has not been another crime of the kind, Similar methods have 
availed also to put an end to the pickpocket’s trade on the Channel 
boats, a trade by which a number of men had lived in comfort for 
many a year. 

But, it may be said, I am thus supplying an answer to all I have 
already written on this subject. If crime can be so easily prevented 
what excuse can there be for arraigning our present methods of 
dealing with it? The answer is simple. These special crimes 
were the work of a few high-class thieves ; and when the gang was 
exposed the hope of their gains was gone. It is easy, moreover, by 
police action to make property secure in any particular place. And 
this might be done for the entire metropolis by increasing the police 
force tenfold. That is an alternative proposal to mine. But is 
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it a practical one? And even if the cost did not veto it, would it 
be a rational one? The problem here relates to professional crimi- 
nals, that is to those (as Mr. Justice Wills expressed it in his Times 
letter) ‘ who follow crime as the business of their lives, who take it 
as a profession, who calculate and accept its risks, who have entirely 
ceased to work, if they ever did work, and who never mean to do so.’ 
Now there are two alternative ways of dealing with this problem. 
The one is the present punishment-of-crime system, under which 
each of these professional criminals, when he happens to be caught, 
is put away for a term that is deemed an adequate punishment for 
the particular crime proved against him (consideration being given, 
of course, to previous convictions legally proved), after which he is 
set free again to resume the practice of his profession. The other 
system, which I advocate, is that when a criminal gives proof that 
he has deliberately chosen a life of crime the community should be 
protected by depriving him of the liberty he thus abuses. As he 
has by bis own choice and conduct outlawed himself, let him be 
treated as an outlaw. 

I do not advocate a death sentence in such cases, and for the 
simple reason that no such drastic measure is needed. I am not 
theorising about statistics. I have in view the men who constitute 
the class I refer to—men who are thoroughly well known to the 
officers of the Criminal Investigation Department, and upon whom 
the entire organisation of crime against property in England 
depends—and I say deliberately and with confidence that if the 
system I have described were announced to take effect on the Ist of 
January, 1902, the immediate change with respect to crime would be 
equal to the results achieved in the sphere of sanitation in recent 
years. I go further and maintain that the practical difficulties in 
checking an epidemic of typhoid, os in preventing an epidemic of 
cholera—difficulties which have been successfully overcome—are 
enormously greater than would be the difficulty of putting an end to 
crime of the kind here in question. The system which has availed 
to check or prevent disease is a triumph of which we may well be 
proud ; the system which accounts for the prevalence of professional 
crime is a disgrace to the country and the age. Some people were 
surprised at the vigour of my language in denouncing that system. 
But if I were writing only for those who know me, and know that I 
am in the habit of weighing my words, I would use far stronger 
language to describe our present methods. The public, however, 
might attribute this to hysterics—a complaint I do not suffer from. 

Here is an extract from one of the morning papers of the day 
I am writing these lines : 


Hewson Patchett, forty-eight, was yesterday sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour for obtaining 7/. and a gold watch by false pretences. 

He urged it was his first offence, but a London detective informed the Court 
there were about two hundred cases against him for house-breaking, 
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Could Bedlam or Earlswood Asylum suggest anything to equal 
the imbecility of the system of which this case is fairly typical? I 
quote the case at random. I have no knowledge of it beyond what 
I have obtained from the newspapers. But while under our present 
law and practice the sentence was a reasonable one, I maintain that 
if Patchett is a cool-headed, deliberate criminal, the whole proceed- 
ing is a farce; and if he be one of those miserable, weak creatures 
who cannot abstain from crime, the sentence is barbarous. Possibly 
the house-breakings are in a venue beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Court which tried the misdemeanour—another element of 
stupidity in our present law—and the man may be brought up 
elsewhere for the felonies; therefore I will not further discuss 
the case. But I use it to illustrate the system which I condemn. 
My appreciation of the fairness and truthfulness of ‘London detec- 
tives’ does not blind me to the injustice of springing upon a prisoner 
called up for sentence an accusation that he has committed 200 
other crimes. I maintain that in such circumstances the prisoner's 
full dossier (and not merely, as at present, his record under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act) should be officially submitted to the 
Court, and a copy of it communicated to the prisoner, and the 
result of the inquiry on that dossier should decide his fate. 

Here I may mention the extraordinary fact that if Patchett had 
been tried abroad the very course I suggest would probably have 
been followed. A criminal court in France, for example, would not 
sentence a man known to be English without first obtaining officially 
and formally from Scotland Yard all the particulars procurable of his 
antecedents ; and if a prisoner challenged any statement so made 
to his prejudice, and the Court saw reason to doubt its correctness, 
sentence would be deferred pending a further application to London 
for fuller inquiry. . 

An interesting instance of this practice occurs to me at this 
moment. Some years ago the Belgian authorities sent me the 
photograph and description of a man who was then lying under 
a criminal charge. He was promptly recognised as a member of the 
aristocracy of crime; and I sent his record, which included a life 
sentence in America, from which he had escaped, and a larceny of 
nearly 100,000/. worth of property in one of our colonies, on the 
proceeds of which he had lived sumptuously for years. But in 
contrast with this an English criminal court knows nothing of 
Scotland Yard, or even of the Home Office, but deals with a prisoner 
and his offence on the punishment-of-crime system. And if a 
‘London detective’ should be present, he appears merely as a 
witness in the case, or possibly as an informal adviser of the 
judge. 

My proposal, then, is definite and simple, and my apology for 
thus repeating myself again and again must be that it is only by 
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constant repetition that venerable traditions can be overcome, and 
stupid satisfaction with the present can be disturbed. I urge that 
when an accused person has been tried and found guilty of a crime 
the Court, instead of punishing the crime, should proceed to inquire 
who and what is the criminal, what are his character, and antece- 
dents, and circumstances, and that upon the result of that inquiry 
he should be dealt with in whatever way the interests of the public 
might require. The effect would be that some who now go to 
prison would be restored at once to the ranks of labour; and that 
others, who under the present system are sentenced to detention for 
limited terms, would be deprived permanently of a liberty which 
they use only to prey upon their neighbours. 

Exception has been taken to this scheme on three different 
grounds. By some it is said to be unwarranted by the actual state 
of crime; others hold that it would be unjust; and a third class 
of objectors consider it would be impracticable and ineffectual. 
Upon the first point I appeal to my July article, in which I have 
shown that the flank attack upon my argument from the metro- 
politan police statistics is based upon a misapprehension, and also 
that my case does not rest upon mere statistics at all; with the 
other points it may be desirable to deal, though at the cost of still 
further repetition. 

I will say no more at present in answer to that minority who, 
regarding the punishment of crime as a duty, cannot tolerate the 
idea of mercy for offenders. Neither will I discuss the matter any 
further here with that other minority, the agitators whose morbid 
sympathies are always and only with the ‘ Patchetts,’ and who 
never have a thought either for their 200 victims or for the wider 
public outraged by their crimes. They are the ‘Pro-Boers’ of the 
crimes controversy. But there are very many people whose 
judgment is influenced by a vague belief that to sentence a thief to 
detention for life would involve injustice as definite, though not as 
gross, as was formerly involved in hanging him. Such a belief, 
however, is merely the outcome of the false punishment-of-crime 
delusion of modern penology. If ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness’ be indeed ‘inalienable rights’ with which ‘all men are 
endowed by their Creator,’ then a prison is an outrage both on 
mankind and on the Deity. But, pace the American ‘ Declaration 
of Independence,’ this is sheer anarchy ; and, it may be added, there 
is no country where the policeman’s ‘club’ makes shorter work of 
these ‘inalienable rights’ than in the United States. The only 
‘inalienable right’ in the matter is that of the community to 
deprive any man of his liberty, and, if expedient, even of his life, if 
he deliberately pursues a course of conduct which is incompatible 
with the ‘life, liberty, or pursuit of happiness’ of others. 

Take the case of the Anarchist, for example. The Anarchist 
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claims the ‘ inalienable right’ to kill any man whom he chooses to 
regard as a public enemy. Is it not obvious, then, that no one who 
holds that creed could sustain a charge of injustice against the 
community if the community saw fit to act upon the same creed, 
and, holding the Anarchist to be a public enemy, put every Anarchist 
to death? And the same principle applies in the case of the thief. 
If the presence of a thief in the community is inconsistent with the 
public good, it is the ‘inalienable right’ of the community to get 
rid of him. 

But, some one will object, the thief may be the victim of the 
neglect of the community to discharge its duties toward the weak 
and the unfortunate ; and if the full facts and circumstances of his 
crime were known, it would appear that he deserves pity rather 
than punishment. In other words, considerations respecting the 
criminal would often control our action relative to the crime. 
Precisely so ; and this is one ground of my attack upon our 
present system and methods. But I am now assuming that the 
whole case has been fully and fairly investigated, and that the result 
gives proof that liberty for the thief is incompatible with the safety 
of the public. In these circumstances, to shut him up for a few 
months or years, and then turn him out to resume his deliberately 
chosen career of crime, not only savours of lunacy, but is often a 
wrong to the thief himself, as it is generally a wrong to his relatives 
and friends, and always a scandalous injustice to the community. 

This question is often embarrassed by a generous feeling of 
sympathy for discharged criminals on account of the supposed 
difficulty of their obtaining employment; and in the case of men 
of education or social position such sympathy may often be well 
deserved. But in London, at least, no member of the working 
classes who on discharge from prison really desires to return to 
honest labour need fail of his good intention through want 
of a helping hand. Of course every rule has exceptions; but, 
speaking generally, it may always'be assumed that any discharged 
convict who whines about police persecution and his inability to find 
employment merits the persecution and not the employment. The 
Convict Supervision Office is always as ready to befriend the deserving 
as to ‘ persecute’ the evil-doer, and nothing at Scotland Yard used 
to give me more satisfaction than the administration and development 
of the system established by my friend Sir Howard Vincent for this 
purpose ; and to many an appeal made to me to help some poor 
fellow on his discharge from hospital or the workhouse I had to 
make answer, ‘If he had been discharged from gaol I could help 
him, but I cannot help a man merely because he is poor and 
unfortunate.’ 

This last paragraph might supply matter for a separate article ; 
and upon the general question of the alleged ‘injustice’ of dealing 
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with law-breakers in whatever way the interests of society may require 
the discussion might be prolonged indefinitely. But I am probably 
right in assuming that with the great majority of people the only 
questions upon which they will claim to be satistied are whether 
the system I propose is practicable, and whether, if adopted, it would 
avail to stamp out organised crimes against property. To these 
questions, then, I turn in conclusion. 

First, it may be objected that an inquiry into a prisoner’s career 
and character would be impracticable. That if such an inquiry were 
controlled by the laws of evidence it might become interminable, 
and otherwise it would be unfair. I may answer at once that after 
conviction there should be no restriction whatever upon the proposed 
inquiry ; and, further, that in such circumstances the rules of evidence 
would prejudice a prisoner quite as often as they would help him. 
There exists in London a Court of Appeal in criminal cases, of which 
the public knows nothing, by which the decision of judge and jury 
is sometimes reviewed in the interests of a convicted prisoner. The 
procedure I refer to is the occasional re-trial of cases by the Criminal 
Investigation Department, and I cannot recall any case in which 
an inquiry of this sort has resulted in the discharge of the accused 
that he has not owed his release to evidence of a kind that would 
not have been admissible at the trial. Of course the result may 
equally tell against the accused. The first criminal case I had to do 
with at Whitehall recurs to me in this connection. I mean the 
‘Clerkenwell explosion’ of 1867. The whole story will bear telling some 
day perhaps, but now I touch only on a single incident. Owing to 
sheer bungling a strong case very nearly broke down. All the guilty 
men escaped except Barrett, who was hanged for the crime; and 
his hanging, by the way, will always have an historical interest, as it 
was the last public execution in England. But even in Barrett’s 
case Lord Chief Justice Cockburn began to entertain misgivings 
about the verdict, and came to the Home Office to suggest a respite. 
On that occasion, however, the production of a single document 
which could not have been used at the trial completely satisfied both 
the judge and the Secretary of State, and Barrett was left to his fate. 
The laws of evidence may be admirable in their proper place, but 
they are wholly unsuited to an after-verdict inquiry about a man’s 
career and character. 

Some, again, might possibly suppose that the scheme would be 
unworkable on account of the number of thieves requiring to be 
dealt with. The widely circulated advertisement of one of the 
burglary insurance companies contains the startling statement that 
there are 70,000 thieves known to the police. As a matter of 
fact there are not 70,000 names on the registers at Scotland 
Yard; and yet these include criminals of every class, a large 
proportion of whom are dead and gone or in other ways withdrawn 
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from the army of crime. I am not turning phrases about this 
matter, or dealing in rhetorical fireworks. I am speaking seriously 
and deliberately, and I appeal to all who have any confidence in 
my judgment and knowledge of the subject to accept my assurance 
that if, not 70,000,.but seventy known criminals were put out of 
the way, the whole organisation of crime against property in 
England would be dislocated, and we should, not ten years hence, 
but immediately enjoy an amount of immunity from crimes of this 
kind that it might to-day seem Utopian to expect. The criminal 
statistics cult blinds its votaries. It is the crimes committed by 
professional criminals that keep the community in a state of 
siege; and the professional criminals are few, and I may add 
they are well known to the police. The theory that these men 
commit crime under the overpowering pressure of habit or of impulse 
is altogether mistaken. They pursue a career of crime, because, as 
Sir Alfred Wills expresses it, they ‘calculate and accept its risks.’ 
And just in proportion as you increase the risks, you will diminish the 
number of those who will face them. True it is that the army of 
crime includes a certain number of wretched creatures who have not 
sufficient moral stamina to resist the criminal impulse. I believe 
there are fewer of this class in England than abroad. But I know 
that these are not the sort of criminals whose crimes perplex the 
police. The high-class criminal is a different type of person altogether. 

Some years ago I was appointed administrator of a convict who 
was known to be wealthy : he is one of the aristocrats of the profession. 
After taking possession of several thousand pounds’ worth of bonds 
and securities for money, I made the discovery that he was the owner 
of a good deal of house property in London, This I refused to deal 
with, and allowed him to nominate someone else to look after it. 
He named a brother professional, a man of the same kidney as him- 
self. After an interval, however, I began again to receive substantial 
cheques for rent from his tenants, as the person appointed to receive 
their rent could not be found. I knew what that meant, and at 
once instituted inquiries to find him, first in the metropolis and 
then throughout the provinces. But the inquiries were fruitless. 
I learned, however, that when last at Scotland Yard one of the 
officers who knew him had remonstrated with him for persisting in 
crime now that he had made his pile, and had enough laid by to live 
upon, and had warned him that if caught again no mercy would be 
shown him, and that the man had assured him in reply that he 
would never do anything again in England, laying emphasis on the 
‘England.’ I then went further afield in my inquiries, and I dis- 
covered that he was under sentence for a crime committed in France. 
His cleverness and his dread of Scotland Yard had availed to make 
him conceal his nationality, and so his identity had remained un- 
discovered. 
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Need I say anything to point the moral of cases like these? 
Theorists and faddists delude the public by airing their maudlin 
sympathy with Lombrosoist ‘types’ and the weak neurotic creatures 
who sink helplessly into a life of crime. My own sympathy with 
such is not maudlin but practical, and I deplore the unreasoning 
severity with which they are treated under the system I am denounc- 
ing. Their greatest enémies are the humanity-mongers who oppose 
reforms that would discriminate between the weak and the wicked, 
and apportion punishment to suit, not the offence, but the offender 
When a poor wretch who is incapable of following a settled life of 
honest labour, or of appreciating the deterrent influence of punish- 
ment, drifts into a life of crime, his fate under our present ‘humane’ 
methods is to suffer, with intervals of misused liberty, a series of 
terms of hard labour and penal servitude, until at last he sinks into 
the grave. My proposition is that, instead of being treated with this 
senseless barbarity, such a person should be placed permanently in 
confinement in a state of social tutelage, for his own good as well as 
for the welfare of the community. 

But these are not the sort of professional criminals upon whom 
the organisation of crime depends. They are incapable of organising 
anything. The high-class professional is neither weak nor silly. 
A fool may succeed as a trader, or a lawyer, or a parson, but never 
as a criminal. The man who plans and executes great crimes, and 
then banks the proceeds, is clever enough for most callings in life ; 
and if he chooses a criminal career, and persists in it, it is because 
he has calculated its chances, and thinks the advantages balance the 
risks. Such are both the men to whom I have referred above. The 
members of this class are few, but they are powerful for mischief. 
They would not number, all told, the seventy criminals I mentioned as 
suitable subjects for the treatment I am advocating. The reader, 
perhaps, will exclaim with amazement, ‘ Does he mean that shutting 
up a few dozen thieves would make any sensible difference in the 
crime of the country?’ This is precisely what I mean ; and seeing 
that I acted as administrator of almost every convict of this class 
who was convicted during my time at Scotland Yard, I deserve no 
credit for understanding what I am writing about. Iam not juggling 
with statistics. My opinion is based on definite facts and a know- 
ledge of the personnel of the criminal fraternity. And I say with 
confidence that new methods of dealing with these men—methods 
such as would command the approval of five-sixths of the community 
—would avail to put an end to organised crimes against property in 
England. 

My proposals to this end are definite and simple. I will not now 
touch upon various anachronisms of the criminal law and administra- 
tion, such as the distinction between felony and misdemeanour, and 
the manner in which evidence is taken in magisterial courts; and 
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my only reference to another subject of great and urgent importance 
will be confined to a single sentence. If England is the home of 
the oppressed of every land, London is becoming the home of the 
paupers and criminals of Christendom. Space vetoes my entering 
on such subjects here, and I conclude by indicating yet once more 
the salient points of the reform I advocate. 

I propose, then, that when an habitual criminal is convicted of an 
offence against property a full and open inquiry shall follow upon 
the basis of his record as known to the police, and that if it is 
proved that he resorts to crime deliberately and systematically the 
Court shall be empowered to pass a sentence which shall include 
detention for life in an asylum prison. 

I again defer a detailed discussion of the prison reforms which 
this would entail. But certain points may be noticed in passing. 
In ordinary cases the criminal would suffer a term of penal discipline, 
as at present, before passing to the asylum prison; and in all cases 
he would revert to penal discipline in the event of misconduct, 
including refusal to work ; for an asylum for criminals should differ 
from an asylum for lunatics in this respect, that the labour of the 
inmates should make it entirely self-supporting. It is the short- 
sentence system that makes our prisons an expense to the State. 
And assuming industry and good conduct, every reasonable mitigation 
of their lot should be permitted. Moreover the Home Office would 
always be to the prisoner what the Lunacy Commissioners are to the 
lunatic ; and if at any time proof were forthcoming that an habitual 
criminal had recovered what I may call his moral sanity, he might 
be tentatively restored to liberty. 

As the practical question for consideration in sentencing a criminal 
ought to be, not what he had done, but what in the light of his 
antecedents he might be expected to do if again set at large, the 
element of restitution should always receive prominent attention. 
For, speaking generally, if a prisoner refuses to disclose what he has 
done with property wrongfully obtained, it is because he is deter- 
mined not to break with the past, and thus prejudice his future 
career as a criminal. An impenitent thief deserves no mercy; 
and no plea of penitence should be listened to without this obvious 
proof of sincerity. 

It is only those who are behind the scenes in police work who 
can fully realise the effects of such a system, working regularly and 
automatically, but anyone can appreciate its results in a general 
way. The market for stolen property would be constantly disturbed 
by the exposure of receivers, and by the working of the leaven of 
distrust among the criminals, and meanwhile the ranks of the 
profession would be gradually thinned, as one after another of the 
leaders ‘disappeared from practice.’ For, remember, the crime 
problem is akin to that which confronts the statesman and the 
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soldier in South Africa. Crime in general is like the prevailing 
disloyalty which will yield only to the healing influence of good 
government; but systematic crime has its counterpart in the armed 
commandos in the field, and must be dealt with by definite measures 
of repression. Scotland Yard can indicate the Bothas, and De 
Wets, and Delareys of crime; and if right methods are adopted, 
their extinction is only a question of time. 

Were I to throw down my cards, and make a full disclosure of 
the grounds on which I base this statement, the public would refuse 
any longer to tolerate ‘ our absurd system of punishing crime.’ But 
though no longer subject to official restraint in matters of this kind, 
my sense of responsibility is unchanged; and such a disclosure would 
embarrass those who have to maintain the at present unequal 
struggle with crime. 

At the same time I disclaim all idea of speaking ex cathedra on 
this subject. I do indeed {claim a special knowledge of the evils to 
be remedied ; but as regards the suggested remedies I appeal to the 
judgment of an intelligent public. And my appeal is that instead 
of listening to the lucubrations of philosophers and faddists they 
will consider the matter in the light of common sense and a@ 
knowledge of human nature. For no one need be either a Solon or 
a Fouché to understand that if the fear of consequences will avail 
to deter from crime, the consequences should be made adequate to 
that end, and if there are those whom no fear of punishment will 
restrain, they should be treated as lunatics and caged in a suitable 
asylum. 

ROBERT ANDERSON. 
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A PLEA FOR THE CIRCUIT SYSTEM 


My old friend Sir Henry Fowler, ex-Cabinet Minister, President of 
the Incorporated Law Society, Member for Wolverhampton, &c., &c., 
&c., has, I am sorry to see, by his recent presidential address to the 
Incorporated Law Society, now joined the ranks of the uneducated 
and ignorant classes—I mean those other friends of mine, presidents 
of the Incorporated Law Society and leading members of that dis- 
tinguished body of London solicitors—who are always speaking very 
contemptuously of the circuit system and of the work of the judges 
upon circuit, but who show by their utterances that they are un- 
educated on the subject and ignorant of the work done by judges 
during their assizes. 

Under these circumstances I really hope to be forgiven for 
having as a judge ventured to put pen to paper to give him a little 
elementary education on the subject of that worn-out and antiquated 
system of nearly eight centuries growth, and of the duties and 
labours of those successors of the justices in Eyre appointed by 
Henry the Second, and who, under the more modern name of 
Judges of Assize, sometimes considerably astonish those who think 
the word is spelt ‘a size,’ when they see one judge of 6 feet 2 
accompanied by his big brother of 5 feet 1. 

I know that I shall horrify some people who think that a barrister 
should almost give up his rights of citizenship when he is made a 
judge and devote himself exclusively to passing sentences or giving 
judgments, becoming as inanimate upon everything but law as the 
yellow parchment on the face of which so much legal knowledge was 
once expended. I humbly differ from such and, although believing that 
a judge should not take part in political controversy or legal dispute 
affecting the current work of his life, yet that on public questions 
which, though mixed up with law, affect still more the constitution of 
the country, he is not only at liberty to speak and write, but, if he 
can throw any light on the subject under discussion, it is his duty to 
take part in that discussion and assist the public or our legislators ip 
coming to a right conclusion. In that spirit, therefore, not as a 
judge, but as a citizen possessing the information of a judge, I 
venture to pen these pages on a subject in which I cannot but take 
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a deep interest, believing as I do that as a constitutional question 
the circuits are just as valuable to-day as they were and have been 
any time these last 800 years, and the people inhabiting all the 
counties of England and Wales have as much right to them now as 
they ever had. 

As far as I am aware only those interested in legal work in 
London have ever suggested that the inhabitants of the counties of 
England and Wales ought to be deprived of these rights, rights 
which they undoubtedly cherish. 

If any other excuse is wanted, I may add that, after a previous 
address by an eminent London solicitor occupying the same presi- 
dential chair as Sir Henry, and from which he spoke in the same 
strain, I communicated to him privately some of the facts I propose to 
lay before my readers, and he at once admitted that he had been quite 
ignorant of our work and the way in which our time had been 
occupied, and promised to communicate the facts brought to his 
notice to his brother solicitors. He has evidently had no oppor- 
tunity of enlightening Sir Henry, but the latter being an ex-Cabinet 
minister, he may some day, as a minister, lead his cabinet to 
destruction over the fatal precipice of ignorance unless he is 
enlightened on the subject. Now let us see what his charges 
are. 

(1) He speaks with supreme contempt of ‘those useless 
commission days, wasting,’ as he says, ‘on an average 135 days a 
year, because no business was transacted on at least 135 days out of 
the whole number of commission days.’ 

(2) He speaks of the absolute failure of the assize system and 
the hopelessness of any reform, and, 

(3) Of the lamentable waste of time and waste of money it 
involves. 

I join issue with him on every one of those statements and hope 
to disprove them all. 

And when he says, later on, ‘I see great advantages to the 
suitors and to the public in requiring that in the principal centres of 
population and in suitable localities throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, both civil and criminal justice should be 
periodically administered by judges of the highest standing, and 
holding that opinion, I am not for sweeping away the circuit system,’ 
I claim him as a strong supporter of my views and a strong 
opponent of his own previous statements, for you cannot possibly try 
local causes in the localities where the parties live and the dispute 
arises if you group counties or, as he says, make selection of suitable 
places where assizes should be periodically held. It has been tried 
and proved a most lamentable failure, putting parties to double and 
quadruple the expense, and jurymen to even greater inconvenience 
and expense. 
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Westmoreland and Rutland may, I admit, be taken as exceptions, 
for these two counties do a great deal of work together with one of 
their adjoining counties, but as they claim the right to which I 
think they are entitled, it is hardly worth while to deprive them of 
their old and customary rights. 

But to take his propositions in turn : 

First, what are the facts as to these 135 wasted days on which 
‘no business was transacted’ but which were wasted as ‘ commission 
days’? I had no idea Sir Henry was so ‘ uneducated’ in legal lore 
as not to know that the words ‘commission day’ is a mere phrase 
which has no more to do with the occupation of the day than have 
the words ‘Nisi prius’ (unless before) to do with the description 
of civil actions which are now always spoken of as ‘ Nisi prius’ 
actions. 

This day so-called is a day on which no work can as a rule be done, 
and on which no work ought to be done, and I have no doubt if that idle 
body of circuit judges who waste their time and their country’s time on 
circuit had not been recently so foolish as to put themselves to very 
great inconvenience by not infrequently sitting on commission day 
and travelling by night instead of by day, to enable them to give 
more days to London work and to give more time to Sir Henry and his 
brother presidents’ business in the London Courts, Sir Henry would 
never have fallen into the error he has done; butas he finds by the 
judicial statistics that there are commission days on which the judges 
do sit and do work, therefore he thinks the other commission days 
must be wasted on this obsolete custom. Much thanks the judges 
have got therefore for their trouble and extra labour. 

But to understand what the commission day is and how it is that 
the name has got attached to one of the most useful days on circuit, 
though no business was intended to be done on it, it is desirable to 
give a little information as to the position of a judge on circuit, and 
the constitution of the Court over which he presides, as it is possible 
some of my readers may desire enlightenment on the subject on 
which our critics have proved themselves so unenlightened. <A judge 
has no power as such to go on circuit and hold his Court as if he 
was sitting in London. He goes there as the King’s commissioner. 
It may be very odd and very old this sending judges into the 
country as King’s commissioners, but it is one of the most valuable 
parts of our constitution, dating as it does from before even the time 
of Magna Charta. It is in fulfilment of the King’s oath, who has 
for all these centuries sworn to have justice administered amongst 
all his subjects, that the judge is sent to every aseize town, and in 
my judgment it has been one of the most valuable parts of our 
constitution, and one which has made the people of England above 
all others a law-abiding people, has saved them in the past from 
oppression from local magnates or unscrupulous opponents, and 
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taught them in the past, as it teaches them now, that, however poor 
they may be, however damaged their reputation may be, so that 
their chances of getting justice from local sources would be slight, 
however black their case may look from accidental circumstances, 
however wealthy and unscrupulous may be their opponents, they 
know for certain they will get even-handed justice from the King’s 
judges (the Red Judge, as in criminal cases they like to call him), 
judges who come twice or thrice a year to administer law and justice 
amongst them. They will accept defeat before him when they would 
denounce a similar judgment from a local tribune as rank injustice. 
They scarcely ever know the judge’s name, they don’t want to know 
it; he is to them an impersonal being, who represents what they 
believe to be that justice which they have by tradition learned to 
expect, and which our constitution secures them. 

If it costs the country thousands a year more than any other 
system would (which it does not, as I hope to show by-and-by), the 
money would be well spent. 

Now by this commission the judge is directed to fix the dates for 
his assize, to order the Sheriff to summon the requisite number of jury- 
men, &c., and generally to prepare for trial, fixing the dates on which 
the jurymen and suitors and witnesses are to attend. Without this 
notice no one would know when jurymen and suitors, and their wit- 
nesses, were to attend. This authority, which is called the com- 
mission, is issued some weeks before the assizes are to be held, but 
has very properly to be made public in the county before an assize 
can begin, and for convenience this commission was in the past 
always ‘opened,’ as it was called, the day before that fixed for the 
beginning of work, and attendance of jurymen and suitors. But was 
a day ever wasted for this? No! not an hour. Was a day ever 
given up for it? Never! But, then, what was done with this day ? 
you may ask. 

My learned friend Sir Henry has quite forgotten that a judge is 
a corporeal being and cannot travel by telegraph, and has to travel 
even yet, like other human beings, by railways from town to town, 
and that is what this commission day is. It is really the travelling 
day. And to avoid waste of time these idle lazy judges, after often 
long railway journeys from one town to another, always opened the 
commissions after they had arrived at their destination from the 
last assize town. Over and over again this was done at eight and 
nine at night, and on one occasion I remember it being done at 
Hertford a few minutes before 12 P.M., as the judges could not 
arrive before. 

But this is not all. The learned Presidents of the Law Institution 
have forgotten that the judge on arriving at every fresh assize town 
finds awaiting him the depositions in the criminal cases on which he 
has to charge the Grand Jury, and in some of which difficult ques- 
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tions of law arise, and which the Clerk of Assize has to consult him 
about the next day. He finds also awaiting him the pleadings or 
records of all the causes he has to try, and as each solicitor tries to 
outwit his opponent by his pleadings, it is somewhat difficult for a 
judge to know what is the meaning of some of these abstruse docu- 
ments, and he has to be careful not to be caught napping by them, 
though I admit that, after a long journey and some hours’ work over 
these interesting documents, it is not very difficult to be caught 
napping over them. 

Wasted days, indeed! All night sittings in the House of 
Commons were better than some of my nights on these commission 
days. I remember on one occasion (may I be excused for giving 
personal experiences ?) having been obliged, owing to press of work, to 
sit at the last town—York this was—till eight o’clock on the com- 
mission day for Leeds. I arrived at the judge’s lodgings at Leeds 
at ten o’clock at night, having had no dinner, and found seventy to 
eighty sets of depositions to read before charging the Grand Jury 
the next morning, and to show that this is no idle work, in one 
murder case the case was so badly got up that the man would 
certainly have got off, but feeling certain he was the murderer (it 
was a bad Jack the Ripper case) I had to work out an entirely 
different way of bringing the man to justice, and to prepare for 
other bills to be sent up to the Grand Jury the next morning 
than those which the Clerk of Assize had been obliged to prepare on 
the committal orders of the magistrates. 

In the House of Commons one could go to sleep in our late 
sittings during dull speeches and dilatory proceedings. In fact, I 
have myself with Sir Henry or some of his colleagues gone through 
a sort of Box and Cox arrangement so as to keep a united party of 
Liberals and Conservatives together on the subject in dispute (though 
not in other respects a party of Unionists); but when work like this 
has to be done before the Court sits in the morning, it is not much 
sleep in such cases that these idle judges get. This is, of course, 
an exceptional case, but it fairly represents the class of work which 
we have to do on the so-called commission day. 

But let us see to what other purposes this day nominally called 
the commission day is put. The barristers are engaged often up 
to the last moment at the last assize town. The solicitors rarely 
send their briefs to them till they arrive at the town at which their 
cases are to be tried, and constantly leave the delivery of their briefs 
to the last moment before the trial. How are they to get up their 
cases and conduct them unless they have time to read their briefs? 
When are they to hold their consultations in cases coming on the 
first day of the assize? Why on this day, which in some respects is 
the busiest day of the assizes, and which, to give it a name and for 
no other reason, is called the commission day? If it was called the 
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travelling day, no one would have thought anything about it; but 
whoever dreamt that leading solicitors would be so misled ? 

As the assizes must have a beginning, another advantage was 
taken of this name, and the day of the opening of the commissions 
was taken as the commencement of the assizes, even if only opened 
just before the clock struck twelve at midnight ; and long before the 
passing of the recent Act, called the First Offenders Act, by which 
men convicted of small offences or for the first time can be let out 
of the dock without the indignity of sending them to prison, the 
judges had made use of this fiction as to the commencement of 
the assizes on the commission day to let such offenders out by giving 
them one day’s imprisonment. They had not had a day, of course, 
but as the assize dated from the opening of the commission, this day 
was called the commission day and so one day was gone, and the 
gaoler had no warrant for keeping them longer, and the men to their 
great astonishment and greater delight, and also to that of their 
friends, were handed out of the dock—free men. But besides the 
work of the judges and the Bar on the commission day, how is the 
Clerk of Assize to prepare for the work of the Courts unless he gets 
more or less of a free day between each assize town? He is respon- 
sible for the drawing of the indictments in every criminal case and 
for the due performance of the criminal work at every assize town, 
and unless he gets a clear day between each assize town to complete 
the work that has to be performed during the ensuing assize, the 
work must be scamped. 

Now as to the necessity of this day for travelling: take the 
north-eastern circuit as an example: the judge is due at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on the 13th of November for his ‘commission day,’ as it is 
called there. It will take him all day to get there, yet, according to 
my dear Sir Henry, the day is wasted and ought to be abolished. 
How is he to travel there and work at the same time? Some towns 
of course are nearer together, but a judge has constantly judicial 
work to perform outside his Court, and he is only too thankful to 
have a morning or an afternoon to himself to enable him to attend 
to it, if his journey to the next town is only a morning or afternoon’s 
journey. From my personal experience, I am sorry to say, exigencies 
of work on circuit are constantly putting judges to the greatest 
possible inconvenience by their not being able to get the whole of 
this day to travel and do extra work in. Again, a judge has to take 
a certain number of books and a certain amount of clothes with him 
besides his robes when he is out on a four or five weeks’ circuit, and 
they take a certain time to pack and unpack at the different towns 
the judge has to visit. He cannot do what Sir Henry can do when 
he runs up from his office in Wolverhampton to his office in London, 
viz. take a little black bag with him with a tooth brush and pocket 
comb in case he is kept late in town and can’t get back tu Wolver- 
hampton. 
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Owing to the pressure of work and inconvenience that officials 
were often put to by opening the commission late at night, as they 
often had to be, the judges as arule now do it in the morning before 
commencing work, and it occupies a few minutes only, but the 
travelling day still goes by the name of the commission day. 

So much for the 135 wasted commission days. 

(2) Next as to the absolute failure of the assize system and the 
hopelessness of reform. He has given no proof of failure, and may 
we be saved from such legal reforms as we have too often had, which 
being the outcome of agitation got up by people either ignorant of 
the practical working of the system they wished to reform or having 
their own interests to serve, have magnified the evils from which we 
previously suffered. It is not the failure of the assize system that 
London solicitors want to remedy. It is to get the judges from the 
country, and to make them sit in town, that they are driving at. 
Like men in business, they want to run their machinery for as many 
hours and as many days in the year as they can. Small blame to 
them, and every day that a judge is on circuit is a day lost to them, 
they think. Thatis the whole secret of their outcry. I wish I could 
put my hand on the report of a Select Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Society appointed about three years ago to report on the circuit 
system. The strength of the language used in the report was only 
equalled by the ignorance of the members of the Committee on the 
subject. It was really most amusing, and I had a good laugh 
with one of them over it. I knew them all well, and good 
fellows they all were, but the very fact that they were selected as 
partners in the most leading London firms disqualified them for 
their post, as they were personally unaccustomed to the work of 
circuit. They were appointed to condemn the circuit system in the 
interest of London solicitors, and they did it well. 

If there are not enough judges to do their work in town, give 
them more, but do not raise a false cry and try to rob the country 
for the benefit of the town. They are suffering, and the country is 
suffering, great inconvenience now, from the circuits being made to 
go on all the year round, instead of being all at one time, as they 
used to be. The alteration was made to suit their convenience 
entirely; and to stop the outcry against shutting up the London 
Courts, circuits were entirely rearranged, so as to have continuous 
sittings in London, and much good it has done them. 

If they had been content to let the judges go circuit as they 
used to, and close the Courts in London while they were away, there 
would have been a greater number of days given to London in the 
course of the year than you get now; for, as there are only so many 
days on which a judge can sit, you cannot get a greater number of 
days out of him by altering the dates on which he goes out of town, 
but by breaking the circuit system up into fragments, there is always 
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a greater waste and risk of overlapping or losing a day than where 
the whole work of circuit is going on simultaneously, and it has 
made it almost impossible to get a continuity of the same judges 
sitting for a considerable period doing the same work either nisi 
prius or Bane work. It is the old proverbial maxim ‘You cannot 
get more than a pint out of a pint pot.’ 

I suppose Sir Henry relies on his statistics showing how few 
causes are tried on circuit compared with those in town, and how 
small is the total amount recovered by verdicts, to prove the failure 
of the assize system. How fallacious! It is not the number of 
the causes nor the value of the amount at stake that proves their 
importance, but the character of the litigation. You may have 
actions for libel and slander in which gigantic frauds are exposed 
and which take days to try, but the actual amount of the verdict 
may be small, while the next day you may try in half an houra 
case in which 100,000/. is involved, or you may have test actions in 
which a verdict for defendant may be given, and numbers of others 
depend upon it. 

On circuit, and particularly in country assize towns where there 
is not much work, the cases tried are often of the greatest importance : 
rights of way where you have thirty or forty witnesses, rights as to 
ownership of property, trespass to property, all cases where the ex- 
penses of trying cases out of the county in which the dispute arises, 
whether you take it to London or to a county selected as the centre 
of a group of counties, are enormously increased, and the time 
occupied in trying them if in London doubled, and quadrupled, in 
fact indefinitely increased. Occasionally you have a maiden assize 
both as to criminal and civil work, but it is generally because 
after a cause is entered for trial, and when the briefs get into 
the hands of counsel, you find just before the Court sits that 
counsel have settled; but even here the advantages of trial in the 
county of origin have been obtained, for the witnesses have been 
summoned to their own county town instead of being dragged out 
of it at much greater expense. These towns figure in Sir Henry’s 
list as circuit towns in which no business was done. 

I remember a learned brother, a Chancery judge, horrifying me, 
@ poor common law drudge, by telling me at luncheon one day that 
he had been sitting for nine days trying a right of way, from North- 
umberland I think it was, not consecutively of course—that would be 
too much then for the Chancery system to stand—but about three 
days a week ; on the other three he had a variety of work for a change. 
I said, ‘ And what was your judgment after this lengthy ordeal ?’ ‘ Oh,’ 
said he, indignantly, ‘why we have only just finished the plaintiff's 
case ; the defendant’s will take as long, and then I shall have to take 
time to consider my judgment.’ When I suggested that on circuit in 
the county where the dispute arose we should have taken a day or at 
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most two, and that the parties would have got their verdict or 
judgment at once, he said, ‘ Well, but they have been brought to 
London, and it’s a pity not to let them give their evidence, and I 
must be sitting somewhere, so why should not I let them be called ?’ 

In Wales, where it is supposed there is the greatest waste of 
judicial time, and on the small circuits, or rather circuits of small 
towns, small compared with London or Liverpool, the causes tried are 
most important, though not many cases numerically ; but as a rule 
the time of the judges has been fully occupied, and on many occasions 
I have personally had the greatest possible difficulty in getting 
the work done in one circuit town to enable nie to reach the next 
intime. To show how misleading is the use of statistics, let me give 
as an example what happened on and after one occasion of these smaller 
circuits : it was in Wales. At one town I had to try a local Tichborne 
case where we had to trace not only the claimant’s history, but the 
father of the claimant all through the War of Secession in America, 
and ultimately to a public-house in Iowa, where he was subsequently 
murdered, and then his father’s pedigree and travels also had to be 
traced out. The family, as in the Tichborne case, also took different 
sides as to the identity of the claimant ; so that, in fact, the greatest 
difference between the two cases was that the one lasted two or 
three days and the other, as will be remembered, two or three years. 

Then at another town had to be determined whether or not a 
child died of diphtheria, a leading solicitor being the plaintiff in an 
action for negligence and the defendant was the leading doctor of 
the county. The whole county was divided into two hostile camps. 
By sitting till six or seven two nights and till seven or eight the 
last I succeeded in finishing it in three days, and so on during the 
circuit, so that, although the judge had been sitting late all through 
the assize, he had only tried a very few cases. 

On my return to London the officials requested me to take non-jury 
causes, as they had not been able to make any headway with them. 
Fortunately no ‘ stickers’ came into the list, but the result was that 
in twelve or fourteen days I had tried 150 causes, yet in town I had 
never sat later than four, though on circuit I rarely rose before six 
and often sat till seven and eight. 

Sir Henry would say, because the judge tried 150 cases in about 
twelve or fourteen days in town, therefore he must have wasted his 
time on circuit in trying only twelve or fourteen cases in twenty-five 
days. But, as a fact, the work on circuit had been far harder, as it 
generally is, than in town. Had the town causes been jury cases 
they would of course have taken much longer, but they were all 
proper High Court actions and not of the County Court class that 
Sir Henry is so fond of talking about. 

Next as to his (third) objection. ‘The lamentable waste of 
time and waste of money it involves.’ 
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Iam ready to admit that occasionally in Wales you have no 
causes to try, but as the judge has to do criminal work as well, a day 
at least must be devoted to each circuit town, and inthe smallest 
counties the judge finds either a certain amount of crime to do or a civil 
cause or two to try, so that you often occupy no extra time at all in 
trying the civil work, as you do it in the residue of time necessarily 
allowed forcrime. There isa wonderful average in these things. Asa 
rule, if there is not much crime, civil actions take much longer, and 
vice versa; then, as to this waste of time, when it does happen, as 
it occasionally does of a judge finding no work at a circuit town, 
why it is nothing like the waste that goes on in London. Many 
a half day, and sometimes a whole day, is lost, because the causes 
thought sufficient for the day break down at once and the judge is 
free. There is, in fact, far less waste of judicial time on circuit than 
in town. 

Then as to expense. Instead of there being any waste of money, 
the saving of time and money to the suitors is enormous in trying 
their cases at home instead of in London or in an adjoining county ; 
as it is everybody’s interest from the judge to the jurymen to get 
through the work without delay, the. work is done much more rapidly 
than in town. 

A county or assize town is generally the town of the county round 
which the life and business of the county centres, and where most 
people want to go occasionally, and where they know someone. The 
jurymen can get there as a rule without much inconvenience, and if 
not wanted on the jury can do a certain amount of business. The 
same with all the suitors and witnesses ; but the moment you take 
these people even into an adjoining county, they are lost, they have 
no interest in it, it is all waste of time and extra expense; and 
instead of the judge and his staff having to spend an extra railway 
journey by going to every county, you will have scores of jurymen 
and scores of witnesses put collectively to twenty times the expense 
in money if sent to another county, and as the number of causes 
will be increased that are collected in the centres of the groups of 
counties, you will have greater delay, greater waiting about before 
trial, and greater expense in that way than by the present system. 
Then, again, the friends as well as the public of the particular county 
like to hear the disputes that arise in their counties thrashed out, 
which they cannot do if they are removed either to London or to 
the centre of one of your group, however specially selected it may be. 
If Sir Henry, true Liberal and true friend of the people as he is, 
could only hear the touching way in which some of the poor in these 
far-off agricultural counties have asked pardon to address the judge, 
and then told him how grateful they were to him for having tried 
their causes so that they and their friends could hear and understand 
what it all meant—if he could hear what has been said tu me and 
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what has been reported to me, I am sure he would not begrudge them 
this pleasure and this right. 

Grouping of towns sounds well in theory, but in practice it is 
impracticable, except at far greater expense and inconvenience, and 
hardly any saving of time can be obtained by it. 

I do not wish to add to the length of my paper by commenting 
on the observations of Sir Henry on the increase of the County Court 
jurisdiction or the necessity for more judges. All I will say is that 
if he studies both subjects more, he will find that in some County Court 
districts litigants are practically deprived of any chance of having 
what they think justice administered to them, and if the County 
Courts got clogged with bigger and longer actions, how could they 
try the smaller cases for which they were created? while, as to the 
want of new judges, let me remind him that after the new Chancery 
judge was appointed, to meet the general outcry for a new judge, 
in consequence of the shocking arrears which we all heard of, the new 
judge was obliged to take holiday day after day at the end of a few 
months, for there was nothing for him to do, and that, as far as 
common law judges are concerned, thereare practically no arrearsevery 
August when the Long Vacation begins. Nominally the list may 
sound like arrears, but very few causes are really ripe for trial that are 
then left untried, while at times during May one common law judge 
is always obliged to take holiday, as there are not enough courts for 
the number of judges free from circuit and assembled in London at 
work, 

I append below details of the hours of my work in court on two 
of the smaller circuits the last time I was on them, and where it is 
suggested there is not enough work at the various assize towns to 
justify the retention of their assizes. Some of the judges could, lam 
sure, show even longer hours of sitting, and I am certain that the 
work done in these circuits would have taken more than double the 
time in town. Yet this is what Sir Henry calls wasting time and 
money on circuit. Will anyone venture to say after their perusal 
that time is wasted on circuits, or that it would save expense to drag 
the hundreds of people interested in the work done in each county 
to London, or to any other county than their own ? 


MipLanp SuMMER CIRCUIT 


On the first day of an assize the Courts always sit at 11 a.m. for 
the convenience of jurymen and of the officials. 


Aylesbury June 18th, sat from 1030 a.m. to 1.50 
June 15th, commission or travelling oe 
day. The 18th was Bedford commission 
16th, sat from 11 A.M. to6.45p.m. | day, but as I had to sit at Aylesbury 
17th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 | on this day to finish work, I travelled to 
P.M. | Bedford afterwards, 
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Bedford 


June 19th, sat from 11 a.m. to 7.15 P.M. 
20th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 1.45 
P.M, 
21st, Sunday. 


Northampton 


commission or travelling 
day. 

sat from 11 a.m. to 5.15 
P.M. 

sat from 10.30 
6 P.M. 
sat from 
5.10 P.M. 


A.M. to 


10.30 a.m. to 


Leicester 


commission or travelling 


day. 
sat 
P.M. 
Sunday. 
sat from 
7.45 P.M. 
sat from 
12.45 P.M. 
spare day. 


June 26th, 


27th, from 11 a.m. to 5.50 
28th, 
29th, 10.! 


30th, 10.é 


Oakham 


did the work from Leicester, 
leaving 9.35 a.m., and re- 
turned at 6.30 P.M. 


Lincoln 


commission or travelling 
day. 

sat from 
7.15 P.M. 
Sunday. 
sat from 10.30 a.m. 
6.40 P.M. 


4th, 10.30 a.m. to 


5th, 


6th, to 
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7th, sat from 10.30 a.m. 
7.25 P.M. 

8th, sat from 10 a.m. to 5.45 
P.M. 

9th, sat from 105 a.m. to 5.40 
P.M, 

The 9th was commission day for 
Derby, but I had it postponed till 10th ; 
even then I had to sit at Lincoln on 
that day, and travel late to Derby. 
July 10th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 1,45 
P.M, and travelling to 


Derby. 


July to 


Derby 


sat from 11 a.m. to 4.45 
P.M. 
Sunday. 
sat from 
5.40 p.m. 

sat from 10 a.m. to 8.7 P.M. 
sat from 10.30 a.m. to 6.15 
P.M. 

sat from 10,30 a.m. to 4.50 


P.M, 


10.30 a.m. to 


Nottingham 
17th, 


commission or travelling 
day. 

sat from 10.30 a.m. to 4.30 
P.M. 
Sunday. 
sat from 
P.M. 

sat from 10.30 a.m. to 4.25 
P.M. 


18th, 


19th, 
20th, 11 a.m. to 6.15 


21st, 


sat from 10 a.m. to 7,45 
P.M. 
sat from 10 a.m, to 
P.M. 
end of Assize, and back to 


town. 


2°nd, 
7.15 


23rd, 


24th, 


OxFORD WINTER CIRCUIT 


Reading 
January 30th, commission or travelling 
day. 
3lst, sat from 11 a.m. to 7.30 
P.M. 
February Ist, sat from J0.30 a.m. to 
7.30 P.M. 


2nd, sat from 10 a.m. to 1.30 


P.M. 
2nd was Oxford commission day, but 


I bad to sit at Reading and travel to 
Oxford afterwards. 
February 3rd, Sunday. 
Ath, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 3.30 
P.M. 
5th, sat from 
1.30 P.M. 


Worcester 


11.30 a.m. to 


February 6th, commission or travelling 
day. 
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February 7th, sat from 11 a.m. to 4.45. 
8th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 
6.15 P.M. 
9th, sat from 10.30 am. to 
6 P.M. 
10th, Sunday, 
llth, sat from 10.30 am. to 
6.30 P.M. 
12th, sat from 10.15 a.m. to 
6.30 Pw. and travelling 
to Gloucester afterwards 
Gloucester commission day, but had 
to sit till 6.30 p.w. at Worcester. 


Gloucester 


February 13th, sat from 11 a.m. to 4.3 

P.M. 

lith, sat from 1030 A.M. to 
6.30 P.M. 

15th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 
6.30 P.M. 

16th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 
5.30 P.M. 

17th, Sunday. 

18th, sat from 10.30 A... to 
6.30 P.M. 


Monmouth 
February 19th, commission or travel- 
ling day. 

20th, sat from 11 a.m. to 
5.30 P.M. 

21st, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 
5.30 P.M. 

22nd, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 
6 P.M. 

23rd, sat from 10.15 a.m. to 
3 P.M., and travelling to 
Hereford. 
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Hereford commission day, but had 
to sit at Monmouth till 3 p.m. 


Hereford 


February 24th, Sunday. 
25th, sat from 11 a.m. to 
5.30 P.M. 
26th, sat from 10,30 a.m. to 
Or. 


Shrewsbury 


February 27th, commission or travel- 
ling day. 
28th, sat from 11 a.m. to 
5.30 P.M. 
March Ist, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
2nd, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 
3rd, Sunday. 
4th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 


PM. 
5th, spare day. 
Stafford 
March Gth, commission or travelling 
day. 


7th, sat from 11 a.m. to 5.30PM. 

8th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 
P.M. 

9th, sat from 10.39 a.m. to 4.15 
P.M. 

10th, Sunday. 

11th, sat from 1] a.m. to 6 P.M. 

12th, sat from 10.30 am. to 5 


P.M. 
13th, sat from 1030 a.m. to 6 
P.M, 
14th, sat from 10.30 a.m. to 4.15 
P.M. 


15th, back to London. 


I claim therefore to have shown :— 
lst. That the waste of commission days is purely imaginary and 


does not exist. 


2nd. That the assize system is not a failure, nor is there any 
hopelessness of reform, for no reform has been shown to be 


needed. 


3rd. That there is no waste of time or expense, but that every 
county cause sent to town or to a centre of grouped towns would cost 
the county and the suitors much more than if tried in its own county, 
and that under these circumstances I claim Sir Henry Fowler, honest 
man as he is, as an advocate of the present system which he so 


much condemned. 





WILLIAM GRANTHAM. 
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BACK TO THE LAND—A SEQUEL 


My article in the July number has brought forth a large amount of 
correspondence generally approving the suggestions I made, and 
accepting the principles I ventured to lay down. 

Mr. Rider Haggard wrote: ‘ Really I have nothing to criticise, as 
I think I agree with everything you say in your valuable paper.’ 

But the most important remark made upon the article was from 
one who had long advocated the cause of bringing the people back 
to the land. ‘You have hit the kernel of the whole question by 
demanding security of tenure for the labourer, which alone can give 
him a sense of home.’ He points to this as the real secret why on 
the Continent they beat us in competition in the small industries. 
The reason generally given is the hard work at lower wage; that the 
labourer or small holder in Denmark or France gives willingly; but 
the real reason that he works for less money and with greater industry 
is because of the security of his home. My own past experience 
verifies this. For the first thirty years of my life long leases were 
the rule on all large farms, and the tenants, as a rule, went on from 
generation to generation. It was the same with the labourers, 
though in their case there was a short notice to quit. The fact was, 
the idea of a change of labourers was never thought of; men and 
their fathers and grandfathers had been in the same cottage for over 
a century, and though the wages were low they knew every field on 
the farm, and took a pride in the good produce of each field, because 
they had worked for generations on the property, and their cottage 
was their home, to all intents and purposes, as much as the squire’s 
house was his. 

Another writes (this gentleman is a Vice-President of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society) : 


To secure prosperity in the future to those who devote their capital and their 
abilities to the cultivation of the soil, the successful methods of foreign competitors 
must be closely studied and adapted to this country. These are ‘ combination,’ 
or, as I prefer to call it, ‘co-operation,’ organisation, and a sound system of rural 
education such as is not at present provided in our Board or other rural schools, 
This education, to be effective, must not cease as now with the cessation of com- 
pulsory attendance at school in the early teens of a youth’s existence. Further, 
there is an increasing demand for better facilities for the acquisition of land, 
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especially on the part of those who would be small holders. This, in my opinion, 
can only be met by a radical change in our present rural customs, as far as the hire 
and letting of land is concerned. In using the word ‘radical’ I entirely dis- 
associate it from any political flavour. What I mean to convey is that such a 
change in the letting of land must be brought about which will altogether upset 
our present system. 

I do not advocate any increase of small freeholds. Usually, the keen competi- 
tion for small holdings forces up the agricultural value of the land offered, and 
tends to cripple purchasers, who are induced therefore to hang a millstone round 
their necks in the shape of a mortgage. They are in a worse condition than a 
tenant on a fairly well-conducted estate, inasmuch as they can never expect any 
reduction in a bad season of the yearly amount due which a tenant frequently 
receives from a considerate landlord. Also it is they who have all repairs and 
alterations to pay for, and not the landlord. I maintain that what is wanted is 
an increase of small tenant holders, but such on an estate must be thoroughly 
organised and hold their land under these conditions. They must not be individual 
tenants ef the landowner, but must hold their land of a corporate body of which 
they are members, and such corporate body must be the tenant, and must hold 
with perfect security of tenure under conditions equable to both owner and tenant, 
with the assurance of fixity of rent as long as such conditions are observed. 


I have also ventured to append the following interesting remarks 
on the whole question from one of the best land agents in England: 


In the first place, I put the whole difficulty to the bad farming of the present 
day, because the farmers either would not, or could not, understand that the com- 
petition from America and elsewhere had come to stop, and the only way to meet 
it was to increase their returns by improved cultivation of the arable land, and by 
keeping better and more profitable stock, but the result has been just the opposite, 
and it is often said it does not pay to grow wheat, and instead of trying to increase 
the yield they have not even kept up to the average yield of previous years. 

I hold that instead of growing say twenty-eight or thirty bushels of wheat, 
they could just as easily produce forty-six or forty-eight bushels, and I have proved 
this on the home farm, where I have grown fifty-six bushels of wheat to the acre, 
though the tenant in the next field, with exactly similar land, could only produce 
thirty bushels an acre. 

Again, as to stock. I have lately attended the cattle markets at Rugby and 
Shrewsbury, but nine-tenths of the animals shown were rank bad ones, and with 
the best of treatment could not be expected to leave a good profit. 

Cattle in only store condition are sent to the fat cattle markets, and the price 
of meat lowered most considerably to the producer. 

Then there is the bad treatment by farmers of all their labourers : they will not 
pay a good man a fair wage, and they will turn him adrift if they think they 
can do without a man for a fortnight. I do not mean to say there are not some 
exceptions, but in the majority of cases I am not far wrong. 

Then, again, the labourer knows about as much, if not more, than the farmer 
how the land should be farmed, and he is quite sensible enough to consider that 
if the land was properly farmed he could be paid a fair wage with constant 
employment. 

How can we be surprised if the best labourers leave the country and seek 
employment elsewhere ? 

I do not think the question of large or small farms of any importance, but a 
tenant must have sufficient capital to properly manage the land he occupies. I 
have three cases to the point now—farms of 250, 200, and 100 acres, but not one of 
the tenants had enough money to properly stock and cultivate the land he held, 
and the consequence is they have all failed. The crops this last season on the 
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250 acres were most miserable, and could not pay for seed and labour. I can give 
you another instance. Some few years ago I was obliged to take in hand a worn- 
out farm in Herefordshire, and the last crops grown by the tenant did not fill two 
barns, but in my second year I not only filled the two barns, but also the rick- 
yard, and I was obliged to put one stack of wheat in the fields, but I was able, 
after cultivating the land for two years, to let it at a considerable increase of rent, 
and the present tenant is doing well. 

I could give you several similar instances, but the worst thing is that I am 
more often than not taken in by the new tenant, who contents himself with taking 
out of the land all the good I have done, and then wanting a reduction of rent. 

I employ men in three different counties, and I have never had any trouble in 
obtaining all the men I want, though I make a point of only paying the wages 
current in the district. 

We must raise the standard of the farming. My employer here has only a 
very small home farm, but from various causes we have gone in for a bit of 
experimental farming, and last year I was able to show the tenants on the estate 
some very fine crops of roots and wheat, and we had a field-day with some forty 
of the tenants and their friends present, and if I did not actually hear the words, 
I know the idea was that they could beat the agent, and some of them have tried 
their best to do so with more or less success. 

I could show them crops of mangels up to over forty tons an acre without any 
extra manure, but with thoroughly good cultivation. We, this last season, 
arranged with four of the tenants to grow one half-acre of sugar beet, and I 
suggested that to show the value of the sugar beet as compared with mangels, 
that they should grow one half-acre of mangels on each side of the sugar beet, 
and the result is most satisfactory. They have all grown good paying crops of 
sugar beet, and up to thirty-five tons an acre of the mangels, and these weights 
are fair average ones, and not taken from a few rows of the best part of the crops, 
as is the practice of certain manure manufacturers who give prizes for the best 
roots grown With their manures. 

May I trouble you with another incident? We have a Farmers’ Club, and at 
one of the meetings deep cultivation was mentioned, and one or two of the tenants 
took the opportunity of speaking against the deep cultivation advocated by the 
agent, but another tenant said it was all very well to laugh at the deep cultiva- 
tion, but he had tried it, and he was certain he had increased his corn crops one- 
third. There was, of course, an outcry: ‘Mind you do not have your rent raised ; ’ 
but the report came, ‘No, Iam not afraid of this, for our agent will never raise 
anyone’s rent because he farms well, and it is you tenants who do not get the 
best out of your land who may be in fear of having to pay more rent.’ 

I must now venture on a remedy. In the first place, if it was possible, I 
would have any number of yeomen farmers occupying their own land, but this 
land must be free from all encumbrances, and with a short capital this is im- 
possible, except in a very few isolated cases. 

I detest the small proprietor who lets his land at the highest possible rent, 
and allows the land to be badly farmed. The glebe lands are an instance of this. 
I have a letter now on my table from a clergyman in Lincolnshire, and when he 
went to the living some eight years ago he found the glebe land let, and he left 
things as they were ; but the tenant was robbing the land in every possible way, 
and he died last spring, with the result that the parson has the farm thrown on 
his hands, and in such a state that no one will take it except at a very low rent. 

I should like to see large estates everywhere, and nothing under 2,000 acres 
and up to 10,000 acres. I would make it a matter of obligation that the landlord 
must farm one-tenth of the property himself. There might be exceptions, but it 
would be very seldom, where the landlord would not show how the arable land 
should be properly farmed, and he would also keep the best quality of stock, and 
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he would pay fair wages to the men, and also see that they had good houses to 
live in, and these examples must act on his tenants. They would also require 
good cottages for their labourers, and they would do their best not to be beaten 
by the farm management of their landlord. 

Good cottages are indispensable, and they should have gardens immediately 
adjoining. I have had to build a good number of cottages, and in all cases with 
three bedrooms, and in most instances with a rood to one half-acre of garden; 
but most of these have been built where the tenant has a run for a cow and 
about two acres of meadow land, and there can be no question but that where a 
cottager can keep a cow it makes him much more content, and he does not 
think of moving without some serious cause. 

The best labourers I have ever had to do with are those in Lincolnshire, and 
they all have good cottages and a cowgate. Two fields are let for these cowgates, 
one for the summer grazing, and the other for mowing. The rent would be about 
51. foreach cow. There should also be a good pigstye, and it is very easy to under- 
stand that with a good house and up to half an acre of garden ground close to 
the cottage, and land for a cow, at a total rent of about 112. a year, the life ofa 
labourer, if fairly treated by his employer, is not one to be lightly given up for 
the attractions of a town. 

One of the cowgate fields was kept entirely for grazing, and the other for 
mowing, and in the latter each man’s plot was staked out. They were not allowed 
to graze the meadow after about the middle of March, and I encouraged them all 
I could not to put any stock in the meadow after the Ist of January. I think 
they were obliged to mow not later than about the second week in July, but as a 
rule they knew quite well that the best hay was made from varly mowing, and 
there was never any difficulty about this. The aftermath was grazed by all the 
cows in the same way as the summer pasture. 


4 


Every man was obliged to manure his patch of mowing land every year, and 
under this treatment the crops improved every year, and I can say with absolute 
certainty that, under the rules I made, the quantity of hay was increased 50 per 
cent., and no meadow land in the parish looked so well as that belonging to the 
cowgaters. 

You must remember that when men have a good house and garden and the 
keep of a cow for a reasonable rent, they must be good men, and will always do a 
fair day’s work, and it was quite understood that no man would be allowed to 
have either his cottage or his cowgate unless he worked on the estate, unless 
there was some very good and urgent reason. 

The above applied to three villages, and not one cottage in any one of these 
villages was let to a tenant holding a farm ; but with outlying farms away from the 
village, the farmers all had cottages attached to their farms, and if there was a 
cottage and cowgate to let in the village, the applicant was invariably one of the 
men living at one of the farm cottages. These cottage tenants were all under a 
six months’ notice to leave on the 6th of April in any year. 

Here a good many of the cottage tenants keep cows, but most of them have 
small fields for mowing, and all the summer the cows graze in the roads, and 
these are very wide with plenty of good pasture; but we improved the herbage of 
the roads, and wanted more meadow land, so I found two or more fields for their 
accommodation. These cottagers only pay 5s, a year for the run of a cow on the 
roads, and this dry year there has been an abundance of grass, and it is very good 
and flourishing now. 

My present practice is to have every cottager under one month’s notice to 
leave, and this I believe to be the best. The landlord never wants to turn out a 
good tenant, and if he is a bad one the sooner you can get rid of him the better. 
The only vacant cottages are those attached to the farms, as men will not stand 
this bullying in the present day. It was only quite recently that a man who 
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lived in a cottage attached to a farm applied to me for a vacant cottage, and he 
was still to work for the farmer, so I suggested it was not worth whilejto change 
his house, but his reply was that he did not object to work for this farmer, but 
he would not live in one of the cottages under him if he would pay him 5s. a week 
more wages. 

I may be wrong, but my advice always is to let as few cottages as possible to 
a farm tenant, and never to let him have one in the village. As a rule, a:farmer 
changes his men every year; how can you expect the man to take any interest in 
his cottage or garden? There are exceptions, but these only prove the rule. 

The owner of the property is the only one who should have power to turn a 
working man out of his cottage, and it is very seldom that this power is abused. 


There can be no doubt that the solution of the difficulties about 
agriculture can only be met (1) by combination and co-operation ; 
(2) by high farming; (3) by the fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage, which can only be got by giving the labourer a home. 

It is worthy of note that if any of the great singers whom I can 
remember—Grisi, Patti, Jenny Lind—wished to bring the house 
down by singing an English song, it was Home, sweet Home, and this 
went to the hearts of all. But where under our present system is 
the home for agricultural iabourers ? 

I grieve to say that only this year, on a neighbouring estate, a 
new farmer has demanded every cottage in the village to be put 
under his control. 

To carry out this, I know one man has had notice to quit, whose 
family had held the cottage for 100 years! 

It is a mad desire to solve the labour question by having a 
tyranny over the labourer by holding his cottage, but if you take 
away from the labourer the security of home he will never take an 
interest in the farm, and will be as eager to give you notice as you 
may be to give him. 

I read the extracts I have given above to one of my largest 
tenants, and he entirely agreed with them. 

To introduce the Lincolnshire system, which has been success- 
fully introduced already in Northumberland and other parts of 
England, is the only true solution of the labour question. But how 
is it to be done? 

My tenant corroborated what the land agent’s paper so strongly 
stated, that the farmer will not give a good man a fair wage. But 
now comes the question, how is he to do it? 

He allowed that two or three of his men were doing twice the 
work of others, and he helped them by piece-work as much as he 
could; but if he raised the regular wages every other labourer would 
give him notice unless he also raised theirs. I then suggested, let 
us arrange to give the good labourers a cowland. It practically 
came out that a cowland required a good wife, and two of these good 
labourers were squandering their money at the public, because they 
had no thrifty wives to make them a comfortable home. 
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Here were two backhanders to my scheme. Nevertheless, I 
believe the comfortable home is the true solution, and if, getting the 
good labourer and the thrifty wife, you could give them a cowgate 
and a safe holding, it would be an example, and induce the labourers 
on that farm to save money for a cow, and to work so as to deserve 
such an improved position and to regain a home and an interest in 
the land, which would go far to solve the difficulties of British agri- 
culture, and unite landlord, tenant, and labourer in a joint interest 
in the improvement of the land. 

NELSON. 





‘BIGODS’ 


Ir is not my intention to write an essay on the necessity for the re- 
organisation of our secondary school system. Enough speeches and 
educational pamphlets have been published on the subject. What I 
want to do is to take one phase of the question, and by describing a 
little experiment of my own to show how something may be done by 
individual effort to advance the cause of secondary education in the 
country. I may be a little too sanguine for the success of my 
scheme, which is in its infancy, but I cannot be too certain of the 
need which it attempts to meet, and my great hope is that it may 
help to do something to prevent that depopulation of the land which 
we all regret. 

Even a slight knowledge of village life in England at the present 
time must bring the fact home that there is a great deficiency of 
education in almost all the rural districts. An excellent scholarship 
system in the towns has been devised to attract all the best intellects 
from the country-side and unfit them for rural occupations. In fact, 
all the best secondary schools are in the towns. Unhappily, too, a 
large number of children drift into the already crowded courts and 
alleys of our great cities with nothing but the village-school educa- 
tion to fit them for the struggle for existence. They consequently 
sink to the position of the casual labourer, and swell the ranks of 
that vast army of the unemployed which trade depression so con- 
stantly throws on the streets. It is not only the picked brains that 
the towns attract, but a great deal also of that raw material which 
the country so urgently needs. 

It is useless for the farmer to say that that which was good enough 
for him is also good enough for his children. Free trade opens the 
flood-gates of competition wider every year, and foreign nations are 
using every resource of science and education to filch the bread from 
the toiler in this country. Our agricultural industries are especially 
suffering, and land can no longer be worked as it was in the days 
when wheat was 50s. a quarter. The farmer of to-day cannot 
afford to neglect that scientific and technical education which has 
given his rival so great an advantage. By starving the intellectual 
development of his sons and daughters he imperils their prospects in 
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life and lowers the national standard. The problem is to bring this 
danger home to the nation, which is, I am afraid, in this respect 
unpatriotic. Speeches and pamphlets may do something to arouse 
public opinion, but a practical illustration of what secondary educa- 
tion can do is the best way to educate that opinion. 

It was with this idea that I founded my school at Dunmow in the 
spring of 1897. Essex was at that time very backward in the matter 
of rural secondary schools, and beyond the scanty efforts of the Essex 
County Council to give instruction in their technical classes no 
attempt had been made to establish any definite system of technical 
education in the rural districts of East Anglia. I do not wish to run 
down the work of the evening continuation schools, which existed of 
course long before Bigods, but such a scheme is little more than a 
useful stopgap. Results of lasting value can only be obtained by an 
organised course of systematic instruction, extending over three years 
at least from the time of leaving the elementary school. It was our 
aim to meet this want in the establishment of Bigods, and it was these 
considerations that guided Professor Meldola, who was my invaluable 
helper in the work of drawing up the curriculum that is at present in 
force there. 

Our great problem was to devise a scheme suitable for such 
schools. This was a matter of great practical difficulty, for no hard- 
and-fast course can be forced on schools of science in rural districts. 
Had we been bound down by the rigorous official code of the directory, 
it would have been almost impossible to set up Bigods Hall as a school 
of science ; but, thanks to Sir John Gorst, the Board of Education con- 
sented to a more elastic and more enlightened view of the situation, 
and there need be no hesitation in the future in making any rural 
school of this order into a school of science. But I should be wrong 
if I claimed any striking originality for my own school. After all, it 
does not differ essentially from any other school of science except in 
the fact that it is in the country and not in the town. Our object, 
however, was not to transport into the country the educational system 
which is adapted to the use of cities. That has been the great defect, 
if I may say so, of our rural education. Our aim was to adapt all 
that was best in the secondary schools to the requirements of the 
country, and our belief was that agricultural and rural industries 
depended for their success quite as much on careful and scientific 
training as the urban industries. 

It thus became our fundamental idea to take the children after 
they had passed through the elementary schools, and to provide them 
with just that class of secondary and technical education that is 
required to make boys good farmers and gardeners, and to equip the 
girls with the knowledge of domestic economy and dairy work that 
a farmer’s wife should have. We desired to reverse the tendency of 
the present system, which attracts the best intellects among the boys 
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and girls of the country-side into the counting-houses and workshops 
of our great towns. We hope to restore to the farmers those whom 
they naturally expect to find their best and most competent assistants. 
It is small wonder that the farmer and squire should view with deep- 
rooted suspicion the education which ends by sweeping the country 
bare of its supply of efficient labour, leaving behind only the dere- 
licts of industry. Our aim, after all, was in the direction of that 
excellent Minute of the Board of Education upon the curriculum of 
secondary schools that was published last year at the instance of a 
Parliamentary Committee on the suggestion of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Sir John Gorst. Without going into the details of that 
Minute, I may say that the great drawback so far has been the lack 
of teachers to give the necessary direction to rural elementary 
instruction. It cannot be too often repeated that a sound system of 
general education is the only sure foundation for technical education. 
Indeed, it is the first condition of success in all industries. 

Regarding the fact, therefore, that the education in the elementary 
schools is not adapted to this end, we determined to devote the first 
two years of the course at Bigods to a preliminary training on general 
lines, including of course, in accordance with the ideas which 
prompted the foundation of the school, a considerable amount of 
scientific instruction by the most approved methods. These first 
two years are devoted to giving the student when he comes to Bigods 
at twelve years old an efficient education, such as would equip him 
for almost any career in life. When the ground has been thus 
prepared, the pupil turns for the next one or two years to the more 
advanced science course, which has, as far as possible, been given a 
bias towards agricultural pursuits. It is hardly right to assume that 
in all such schools the children are necessarily destined for agricul- 
ture. At the same time, it is possible so to direct the science teach- 
ing as to bring out the living interest and the practical importance 
of the sciences as mental equipment for rural pursuits, in the same 
way that they have always been regarded in the preparation for 
manufacturing industries. I may here say that the importance of 
scientific training for rural industries is not yet realised by our 
educational experts to the same extent as is the value of such training 
in manufacturing centres. That is why there is such urgent need 
for schools of science in rural districts. 

I will now come to the actual curriculum at Bigods. For the 
first two years the training is strictly that of a continuation school, 
in which the ordinary humanitarian subjects are carried to higher 
stages. Modern languages, French or German, are taught with 
geography, grammar, history, and our own much-neglected literature. 
In addition to these subjects some fifteen hours a week are devoted 
to science. The science subjects taught are chemistry, physics, 
botany, and the real work of observation is carried on by the pupils 
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themselves in the laboratories and fields. Thus the children, after 
making experiments in the laboratories, find in the gardens and fields 
around them natural illustration of the working of the subjects which 
they have been investigating. The boys receive instruction in wood 
and metal work by way of manual training, and the girls are taught 
needlework, cookery, and domestic economy. Every faculty which 
the child possesses is trained by this system. He learns to use his 
hand, his eye, and, above all, his mind. The child’s reasoning power 
is thus developed by personal experiment and observations made by 
the pupils themselves, and his nature is given a trend which cannot 
fail to have a permanent effect on his or her future career. 

So far, the training given in this school is adapted to any career 
that may be in store for the child. He will now be far better 
equipped than when he left the elementary school for any vocation 
in town or country that may be chosen for him. But if this elemen- 
tary system is directed towards general requirements, it has a 
distinguishing feature in the time that is devoted to science and 
manual training and domestic subjects, which raises it out of anti- 
quated and useless grooves and places it on a modern footing. And 
I would lay special stress on the advantages that girls receive under 
this system. They are given the same instruction in practical science 
as the boys, and they take quite as much interest and are no whit 
behind the boy in the end-of-term examinations. In botany the 
girls actually beat the boys, and they show an eagerness and industry 
to fit themselves for domestic work that is most encouraging. 

The first two years are, however, only intended as the foundation 
of a subsequent course ; and I am glad to say that most of the pupils 
whoentered Bigods whenit first opened have remained toreap the special 
advantages of a more prolonged stay. In the last two years the pupils 
receive a more distinctly agricultural and industrial training. They 
still pursue their general studies, as the time-table of the advanced 
course shows. Every day several hours are devoted to such general 
subjects as history, geography, French and drawing, book-keeping 
and geometry, and English literature. For instance, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday the whole morning is devoted to these subjects 
and mathematics, while on Wednesdays and Thursdays further time 
is devoted to French. On Wednesday alone is the work of an entirely 
scientific nature; while on Saturday the day is spent in recreative 
gardening or the cleaning and management of poultry and care of 
bees, while in the afternoon games are the order. 

A plot of ground has been bought near the school to give prac- 
tice] illustration to the lectures of class-room and laboratory. Thus 
the pupil learns for himself by the soundest of all methods, the 
direct appeal to Nature, how the scientific laws that he has been 
studying in theory work in practical agricultvre. 

After the pupil has learnt the properties of soils, seeds, and plants, 
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he is taught how best to apply this knowledge to the growth of 
grasses, clovers, forage, and corn crops. Thus he discovers the rela- 
tive value of new varieties of cereals, and learns the result of various 
treatments in the effect of proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, on patches of wheat, oats, barley, rye, and other cereals. 

The third section of the agricultural experimental garden is laid 
out as a miniature farm, and is divided into four divisions, the 
object of which is to demonstrate the principles of rotation in crop- 
ping. In-their visits to the experimental plots the pupils are 
accompanied by an agricultural lecturer, who explains in detail the 
lessons to be drawn from the operations at work. He also takes the 
pupils to farms near at hand, where they can see the work of 
the miniature home farm on a larger scale, and learn something 
of the use of farm implements, the management of live stock, 
and the measures taken to combat fungoid disease and insect pests. 

The model dairy is provided with end-over-end churns, cream 
separator, butter-workers, milk-testing apparatuses, and all the 
necessary appliances for teaching the practical art of butter- and 
cheese-making ; while the properties and composition of milk and 
the way to analyse and test milk—in fact, the scientific side of dairy- 
farming —is first taught in the laboratory and classroom. In the dairy 
work the girls find their special province, and they also acquire the 
very useful and necessary knowledge of how to pack the dairy produce 
for market and when and where to send it. 

The same system of education is applied to botany, one of the 
most necessary sciences for every-day farming. After the properties 
and growth of seeds, plants, and flowers have been studied in the 
biological laboratory, the knowledge is put to practical use in the 
school garden, which is divided into a sufficient number of plots for 
every boy and girl, who vie with one another in raising the best 
vegetables and flowers. There is already a small plantation of bush 
fruit and some flourishing wall fruit, where practical knowledge in 
pruning and grafting can be gained. When the orchard has been 
planted, this side of the work at Bigods will develop. 

The poultry-runs are provided with houses on the American 
system, and each pupil in turn undertakes the complete responsibility 
of feeding and housing the fowls, and raising chicks in their season 
by natural and artificial incubation. The bee-hives are in the same 
way handed over to the care of the pupils. 

Manual training, as already stated, is not forgotten, and working 
in wood and metal forms an important branch of the education at 
Bigods. In addition to a carpenter’s shop, there is now an engineer- 
ing workshop, in which boys are taught a practical knowledge of 
welding, riveting, fitting, and soldering in metal, some acquaintance 
with which every practical farmer ought to possess. 

The girls have their own course of domestic economy, which, 
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besides teaching them the art of household management, gives them 
practical instruction in dressmaking and cookery. 

Bigods is not the only school of its sort that has been established 
with a similar object in the country. There is an excellent school 
of the same kind at Bruton, in Somersetshire, which has had a 
phenomenal success, Sexey’s Trade School, as it is called, owed its 
inception to Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., and was founded out of the 
old endowments of Sexey Hospital under a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners with aid from the Somersetshire County Council. 
The initial course of studies is much the same as at Bigods, the 
boys receiving instruction in the ordinary subjects of a higher 
primary or secondary school. In the higher classes the scientific 
work is on the same lines as at Bigods ; the instruction in technical 
subjects being throughout of a practical nature, and being given in 
the garden, fields, and workshops, as well as in the classrooms. 

In the same way visits are occasionally paid to farms in the 
neighbourhood to inspect the farms, implements, buildings, and 
stock, and the boys are encouraged to make botanical collections of 
their own. Since 1896 Sexey’s has been organised as a school of 
science, and the school has been accepted by the Somersetshire 
and Wiltshire County Councils as one of those at which juniors and 
intermediate county scholars may attend. The number of boys at 
the school is over one hundred, and a large proportion of them have 
taken to farming on leaving the school. The annual grants earned 
by the school have risen from 57/. in 1893 to 385l. in 1899, and 
this works out at an average of over 6/. a head, being almost double 
the general average earned per head by organised science schools. 
We hope indeed to emulate this standard at Bigods, where, as our 
work proceeds, the grants have also increased in a most satisfactory 
way. Iam most grateful to the Essex County Council for its annual 
grant to Bigods, and I hope that, as our work grows, some of the 
money that is at present spent on sporadic agricultural instruction 
may come to us. In the case of Sexey’s the local County Council 
has been most generous in its aid in building grants, and its capita- 
tion grant of 2/. for day scholars and 31. for boarders has been of the 
greatest value in meeting expenses. The Bruton school started with 
the advantage of an endowment, so that the total income of the 
school is now some 1,200/. a year. 

This brings me to the initial difficulty of establishing properly 
organised schools of science in rural districts. While the County 
Councils continue to devote most of their money to urban schools, 
the rural schools must depend very largely on voluntary 
contributions ; and their efficiency is thus too often limited by 
insufficiency of means. Money that might be spent on assisting 
schools of science is too often devoted to sporadic attempts to educate 
the rural classes by weekly lectures in winter schools. Such work is 
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of very little permanent good, and the money would be much more 
usefully spent in helping to establish schools of science, where results 
of lasting value could be achieved by an organised course of systematic 
instruction extending over three years at least. It is not always 
necessary to set up new schools to impart this much-needed 
scientific training. The Sexey school is an instance of the conver- 
sion of an ordinary secondary school into an organised school of 
science without any essential change of curriculum or method. 

This was accomplished in 1896, and since then, largely, I think, due 
to the efforts of the Agricultural Education Committee, the Govern- 
ment has adopted a more sympathetic attitude towards rural education. 
The policy of the Committee was amply recognised in the new Day- 
school Code issued in March 1900, which allowed a differentiation of 
the curricula for the rural elementary schools suitable to the circum- 
stances of the children and the neighbourhood. In the same spirit 
was the circular of the new Board of Education in April 1900 to 
teachers and managers of rural elementary schools, impressing on the 
teachers the importance of making education in the village school 
‘more consonant with the environment of the scholars.’ This was a 
right step in the direction of fostering in the children an intelligent 
interest in country pursuits. By such means much might be done 
to make the elementary schools stepping-stones for the rural schools 
of science, in which a much more elastic system, fitted to the special 
requirements of a rural district, has been rendered possible by a 
modification of the Directory of the secondary branch of the Board 
of Education. In this connection the Cambridge and County Educa- 
tion Committee deserve every credit for the new secondary school of 
science opened last year at Cambridge. 

But, grateful as I am to the Government for having done so 
much, and fully conscious as I am of the efforts made by many 
secondary schools and local authorities to graft a scientific and 
agricultural side on to the present system, there still remains an 
enormous amount to be done. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to describe the chaos, con- 
fusion, and overlapping that exist in secondary education, more 
especially on its technical and scientific side. The promised measure 
of reorganisation is still among election pledges the fulfilment of 
which seems to recede further into the distance the longer the war 
in South Africa continues. Meanwhile, it will not do to wait in 
expectation while every month the drain from the villages to the 
towns continues, and more land passes out of cultivation. Some- 
thing may be done by individual effort, much by co-operation and 
co-education. I am a strong advocate of equal educational advantages 
for the sexes, and I believe that it is for the good of them both that 
boys and girls should be as far as possible educated together. It 
knocks off the rough edges from the boys, while it helps to remove 
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what is too often the chief cause of unhappiness in a woman’s life, her 
misunderstanding of men. 

The system has been tried with success in America and Germany, 
and more than one successful experiment in co-education has been 
made in this country. 

If any one is doubtful of its advantages, I would advise him or her 
to visit Lady Manners’ school at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, which is 
one of the largest of the secondary schools devoted to co-education. 
For myself, I can speak with certainty of the happy family life that 
the boys and girls lead at Bigods. 

A great deal more might also be done by centralisation to meet 
the deficiency of education in rural districts. If those who have 
control of the various local charities and endowments scattered 
throughout the country could combine with the county councils in 
the establishment of good practical schools at convenient centres, a 
great work might be done without waiting for a Secondary Education 
Bill. But county councils alone could achieve much with the sums 
which are now paid in local taxation grants. 

Suppose that the county councils and the educational centres, as 
Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., has suggested, resolved to contribute half 
their annual grants from the Exchequer, together with any accumula- 
tions that they might have in hand, to the establishment of such 
:chools as Sexey’s Trade School at Bruton and the Cambridge and 
County School. If such a course were pursued there is no reason 
why in half a dozen years many schools of science should not be 
established in all parts of the country, in which both boys and girls 
could be given a good practical education, while the remainder of the 
money that the local authorities reserve for education would still be 
found sufficient for other branches of technical instruction. The 
result would be a general levelling up of the secondary education 
throughout the country, which would be an enormous gain to the 
nation at large. 

FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 
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A NATIONAL THEATRE 


AN APPEAL TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


WHEN the illustrious William Charles Macready, who so long, so 
ably, and so nobly maintained the dignity of the British stage, had 
succeeded, with the aid of his friend, Edward Lytton Bulwer, in 
emancipating the poetic drama from its shameful bondage, a 
bondage which restricted its very existence in the Metropolis to the 
two patent houses (Drury Lane and Covent Garden), he threw open 
the doors of the minor theatres to receive the precious gift. 

With this last boon to the art of which he was the most 
distinguished ornament, he retired from public life, bequeathing, 
like another Alexander, his crown and sceptre to the ‘most worthy’ 
among his followers. 

The choice unanimously fell on Samuel Phelps. 

How wisely and how well that admirable actor and enterprising 
manager fulfilled his trust the annals of Sadler’s Wells Theatre for 
eighteen memorable years remain to attest. 

I had the honour of being on terms of friendly intimacy with 
Mr. Phelps for many years; hence, when Salvini, the Italian actor— 
with whom I had unfortunately commenced my career at the 
Queen’s Theatre—had involved me in considerable loss in conse- 
quence of his failure, and had also fled the country, leaving me in 
the lurch, my old friend came to the rescue, and in order to give 
éclat to my début, did me the honour to play my father in the scene 
from the second part of Henry the Fourth which, at his suggestion, 
I had taken the liberty to incorporate with my adaptation of Henry 
the Fifth. 

Those who were present on the first night of that memorable 
production can scarcely have forgotten the roar which arose, which 
came back again, and yet again, until the whole audience burst 
forth into one mighty acclamation, when the tableau curtains 
revealed to view the war-worn lion of Lancaster lying beneath the 
s}adow of death in the Jerusalem chamber. 

It was a sight and a scene never to be forgotten. 

During our prolonged intimacy Phelps confided to me that 
Macready had bequeathed to him another legacy, viz. a project for 
a National Theatre on the basis of the Théatre Frangais. 
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Year in, year out, for hours and hours together, we built our 
theatre over and over again, endowed it, and managed it, ‘in the air.’ 

Now it so happened that during his engagement with me the 
Lord Mayor (Sir William Cotton) gave a banquet at the Mansion 
House to the representatives of literature and art, and Phelps and I 
were among the invited guests. 

It was within my recollection, for I was present on the historic 
occasion of the farewell dinner to Macready in the Hall of 
Commerce, that when he referred to Phelps, and nominated him 
as his successor, he (Phelps), attacked by a fit of nerves beyond 
his control, ‘ turned tail and bolted.’ 

Besides being a martyr to nervous irritation, he had a morbid 
horror of even appearing to exploit himself, and he positively 
loathed the ignoble artifices of the ‘showman.’ Apart from this, he 
was so petted and spoiled and coddled at home that society had few 
charms and no attractions for him. Hence he declined to accept 
the Lord Mayor’s invitation, and it was only when I urged upon him 
that the position he occupied involved duties and responsibilities 
beyond its mere barren honours, and that he was bound to carry out 
the mission bequeathed him by Macready, that he at length yielded 
to my persuasions and consented to accompany me. 

On this occasion his health was proposed by the Lord Mayor, in 
connection with the Shakespearean drama. His reply was of so 
remarkable a character that I transcribe it here in full : 


Ican say very little to you about the Shakespearean drama, beyond what I dare 
say the greater portion of you already know. But my object in speaking to you 
to-night is for a very different purpose. 

The Lord Mayor has spoken much of the educational power of the drama. 
You will forgive me if I speak of myself more than good taste would suggest. If 
I do so, it is only as exemplifying what is to come after. 

Some years ago I took an obscure theatre in the north of London called 
Sadler’s Wells, and nearly the whole of my brethren in the profession, and many 
out of it, said it would not last a fortnight. It lasted eighteen years, and my 
stock-in-trade chiefly consisted of the plays of Shakespeare. Now, I determined 
to act, if possible, the whole of Shakespeare’s plays. I acted thirty-one of all 
sorts, ‘from aged Lear to youthful Pericles,’ and the thought begotten in my 
mind latterly was, that if that theatre could be made to pay, as I did make it pay, 
not making a fortune certainly, but bringing up a large family and paying my 
way—well, ladies and gentlemen, I thought if I could do that for eighteen years, 
why could it not be done again? But, mark you, I found that about every five 
or six years I had fresh audiences, that plays would bear repeating again and 
again, and by a peculiar economic method of my own I was enabled to repeat 
them without any very great expense. Well, if that could be done by me asa 
humble individual, why could it not be done by the Government of this country ? 
Whv could not a subsidised theatre, upon a moderate scale of expense, be added 
to the late educational scheme by which children are forced somehow or other 
into school ? 

I maintain, from the experience of eighteen years, that the perpetual iteration 
of Shakespeare’s words, if nothing more, going on daily for so many months in 
the year, must and would produce a great effect upon the public mind. Moreover, 
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I have at this moment in my possession hundreds of letters from men of all sorts 
and conditions, who came to see me at Sadler’s Wells as boys, and who have 
written to me as men, to say that they received their first glimpse of education at 
that theatre. They have gone on improving in the world, doing this, and that, 
and the other, which I cannot tell, as I have not time, but I have those letters in 
my house in proof of what I say. 

If I could find any member of Parliament (which I fear is hopeless), I would 
willingly devote what little of life remains to me, to point out the way in which 
this could be done, and I would willingly give evidence in the House of Commons 
to prove the truth of Shakespeare’s educating powers. 

I merely throw my bread upon the waters; it may float away and disappear 
for ever, but I throw out the hint in the earnest hope that it may gather strength, 
and that it may come back after many days. 


When these words were spoken there sat in our immediate 
vicinity Alfred and Mrs. Wigan, Mrs. Keeley, Jenny Lind, Mrs. 
Coleman, Caroline Heath, Amy Sedgwick, Sir Robert Carden, 
Benjamin Webster, John Baldwin Buckstone, Frederick Balsir 
Chatterton, Walter Lacy, Henry Howe, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, 
George Augustus Sala, W. G. Wills, and H. L. Bateman, ‘The 
Colonel.’ 

All were elate and jubilant then, but now, alas ! 

Macready passed on his long-cherished project to Phelps, and 
Phelps to me; hence I claim a right to be heard on the subject 


of a National Theatre for the cultivation—nay, the actual preservation 
—of the National Drama. 


In France the Théatre Frangais is regarded as the absolute 
standard of purity in the pronunciation of the French language ; 
but this language of ours, which bids fair to be the language of the 
world, has no authorised standard, the art of elocution being 
scandalously neglected even at the bar, the pulpit, and the senate. 

Formerly the aciors were regarded as the supreme authorities on 
this subject. Sheridan, the father of Richard Brinsley, and the 
author of the Dictionary, was an actor; Walker, the author of the 
Pronouncing Dictionary (another actor) repeatedly quotes Garrick 
as an authority, and Laurence Sterne did not disdain to do so. 

Leaving, however, this question aside, there can be no manner of 
doubt that the actual art of expressing the highest form of human 
emotion has steadily deteriorated, and is daily deteriorating, on the 
British stage, simply because the actors of to-day, through cireum- 
stances beyond their control, are not only condemned to a degraded 
form of art (if art it be!) but are absolutely debarred the possibilities 
of improvement—partly because there is no longer a school, and 
partly because of the prolonged runs of pieces, which make practice, 
variety, and as a natural consequence versatility impossible. 

Formerly, in all the great provincial centres, there were important 
theatres, veritable academies with ‘ stock’ companies, engaged usually 
for nine months in the year, in which the rising generation of actors 
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graduated, under experienced managers and accomplished stage 
managers, in the great works of the great masters, and the best 
examples of the modern school. 

The curriculum was extensive, the conditions exacting, onerous, 
and laborious. Four and even as many as six hours were daily 
devoted to study, four at least to rehearsals, and five to the nightly 
performance. 

Observe, fifteen hours out of the twenty-four daily devoted to the 
pursuit of perfection ; and contrast the past with the conditions 
which obtain in the present. 

When the writer was recently manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
he desired to give a play in which he had an interest a trial trip for 
a couple of nights. 

The drama then being enacted had been actually running for 
twelve consecutive weeks, during which the company had not been 
called upon for a single rehearsal ; yet, when requested to assist in 
the new play, they rebelled, and had it not been for the courtesy of 
Sir Henry Irving, who lent us one of his best comedians, the play 
could not have been done at all. 

When my Drury Lane play was sent into the provinces, the 
troupe raised objections to giving even one rehearsal a week for the 
instruction of the local auxiliaries. 

When the ‘schools’ were in existence, discipline was inflexibly 
maintained, and any attempt at insubordination of this description 
would have been met with immediate dismissal. 

The managers, usually men of culture and ripe experience, ruled 
with a rod of iron. 

The indolent and inept were speedily sent packing, the fittest 
alone survived, thrived, became actors, and when they ultimately 
reached their ‘ Mecca’ they were duly qualified, perfect in the text 
and the ‘ business ’ of all the standard works, ready, and even anxious, 
to spring upon the stage and play them with a single rehearsal. 

Edmund Kean had only one rehearsal for Shylock on his memo- 
rable début at Drury Lane, Phelps had only one rehearsal for the 
same part when he opened at the Haymarket. 

Sir Joshua was right when he maintained that ‘excellence was 
never granted to man except as the reward of labour,’ and Macready 
was also right when, in the fruitless effort to keep a wilful schoolboy 
(myself) from going on the stage, he wrote, ‘If you desire to gain 
any, the least degree of eminence, you must learn to scorn delights 
and live laborious days.’ 

The past system was by no means perfect, but it had certain 
advantages which the present system does not possess. For example, 
when the comedian of a former generation had served his appren- 
ticeship in the ‘smalls’ he was promoted to the large cities of the 
provinces, where he was engaged all the year round in the study of 
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the great masters, in the interpretation of whose works he was 
frequently brought in contact with the distinguished actors of the 
day during their periodical visits to the provinces. 

When he had passed this exacting ordeal, he was then, and not 
till then, deemed eligible for the great London theatres, where he 
was invariably engaged for a term of years at an annually increasing 
salary. Whereas now, when he has acquired a smattering of 
accomplishments he is engaged for the ‘run of the piece,’ which, if 
fortunate, may last for a season, if unfortunate, for a fortnight; or 
worse still, in the event of a failure, after giving a month’s gratuitous 
services for rehearsals he may find himself left high and dry and 
destitute at a week’s or even a moment’s notice. 

Under the old régime so deplorable a result could scarcely have 
occurred. An actor engaged at Drury Lane or Covent Garden was 
settled for life, and the same might almost have been said of the 
Princess’s under Charles Kean, Sadler's Wells under Phelps, the 
Adelphi under Webster, and the Haymarket under Buckstone: 
while the all-round excellence of the productions at the Prince of 
Wales’s and the Haymarket under the Bancrofts, at the Lyceum 
under Irving, and the wonderful, record at the Gaiety under 
Hollingshead, could only have been achieved by the welding together 
of a compact, homogeneous body of artists who had all learned their 
business. 

With the exception of an occasional relapse into the sensational, 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane were wont to be devoted to the 
higher drama in all its infinite variety; but alas! Covent Garden 
has been turned into an Italian opera house with intervals for 
masquerade balls; while at Drury Lane the National Drama has 
ceased to exist since the retirement of Chatterton, twenty-two years 
ago. This unfortunate but enterprising man surrounded himself with 
the best company of artists then in existence, led by Phelps, James 
Anderson, Barry Sullivan, Charles Dillon, Henry Irving, Walter Lacy, 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Margaret Kendal and Helen Faucit, who 
devoted themselves to the drama of the greatest living and dead 
authors; and although in the heat of the Formosa controversy 
Chatterton was indiscreet enough (an indiscretion bitterly repented 
and bitterly paid for!) to endorse Boucicault’s cynical epigram—that 
‘Shakespeare spelt ruin, and Byron bankruptcy ’"—the fact remains 
that he (Chatterton), who actually commenced business on borrowed 
capital (for which he had to pay twenty and even a hundred per cent.), 
during his management paid 80,000/. in rent, expended an enormous 
sum on dilapidations, alterations and decorations, maintained a 
numerous and expensive company and never owed his artists a 
shilling ; and when his ‘ Waterloo’ came, he fell, not through the 
National Theatre or the National Drama, but through unfortunate 
and disastrous speculations elsewhere. 
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To his credit it must be recorded that during his sixteen years’ 
reign his actors were engaged for a season of nine months in every 
year, while the dramatic season at Drury Lane is now restricted to a 
third of that time. 

Nowadays, it is not infrequently announced that Mr. Brown, 
Jones or Robinson will appear for the first time (not for the first 
time in London, but for the first time on any stage) in one of those 
masterpieces to which the actors of the past devoted years, long 
years of study. These great men graduated in the country before 
they presumed to challenge the suffrages of the metropolis. 

Garrick failed in Aboan (a secondary part in Oronooko) at Ipswich, 
began again, aud came to Goodman’s Fields to take the town by 
storm in that remote and unfashionable locality ; Kemble failed at 
York, and elsewhere, before he became the Hamlet and Coriolanus of 
the age. His brother Charles, when serving his apprenticeship with the 
elder Macready in Sheffield, was stigmatised as a ‘ stick,’ tried back, 
again, and yet again, till the world acknowledged him as the Faulcon- 
bridge, Mare Antony, Mercutio and Benedick beyond compare. 

Even the matchless Siddons, upon her first appearance in town, 
failed and was banished to Bath, but returned to be the crowning 
glory of the British stage. 

Edward Kean, who came, before he was ripe, to the Haymarket, 
failed utterly in the part of a flunkey, went back to learn his 
business in the country, and returned with ripened experience to 
carry everything before him at Drury Lane. 

His son Charles told me himself that he too failed on his first 
appearance as a tyro, as Young Norval at Drury Lane, but ‘out of 
the nettle danger, he plucked the rose safety,’ and after a long 
provincial probation returned to triumph over all obstacles in the 
very theatre in which he had so ignominiously failed. 

Phelps was years and years studying in the country before he 
arrived in London ; and, to come to more recent times, Irving has 
himself told the pathetic story of the failure which his indomitable 
pluck enabled him to surmount; while Mrs. Kendal, who has never 
failed in anything (at least not in anything I have seen her attempt), 
learnt her business thoroughly in the country before she came to 
town—and came tostay. These historic incidents are cited to show— 
in point of fact, to prove—that since the academies have ceased to 
exist in the country it is necessary to provide one in town. 

There is not a nation of Continental Europe which has not built 
and endowed its National Theatre. 

In France (besides 44,000/. per annum granted to the Grand 
Opera and the Opéra Comique) substantial and indeed large subsidies 
are granted to the National Theatre (Théatre Frangais) and the Odéon, 
&c.; Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg and Brussels are largely subsi- 
dised, partly by the State and partly by the reigning Sovereign. The 
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city of Geneva has not only provided and erected a National Theatre 
at a cost of 150,000/., bot allows the management 7,500/. per 
annum. The Saxe-Meinin,:«.: Theatre (whose Shakespearean perform- 
ances are famous throughout the world) is presided over and 
liberally endowed by the reigning Duke (a relation of our own Royal 
Family), and the theatre at Weimar (so long famous from its associa- 
tion with the illustrious Goethe) has been subventioned for the past 
century. Scores of smaller theatres in France and Germany are 
also liberally endowed. For instance in Lyons, Bordeaux and 
Toulon the municipalities in each town grant a subsidy of 9,000/. a 
year to the manager, while even in Angouléme and Poictiers, with 
only 35,000 inhabitants each, substantial subsidies are granted. 

In Breslau, a German town with a population of barely 100,000, 
the municipality have provided a splendid theatre and a subvention 
of 10,0007. per annum. 

While investigating these figures it has reached my knowledge 
that three years ago, or, to be precise, on the 27th of June, 1898, a 
petition signed not only by all the eminent professors of music in this 
country, but by many social celebrities, including various distinguished 
authors and actors, was presented to the London County Council, 
proposing that a Municipal Opera House should be erected and en- 
dowed at the public expense ‘ for the purpose of bringing the highest 
class of music within reach of the mass of the people.’ 

This petition, however, omits to mention the following facts: 

(1) There are already two important musical institutions, viz. 
the Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music, handsomely 
endowed by Act of Parliament, assisted by private munificence and 
provided with a liberally paid staff, and offices rent-free, &c., for 
the purpose proposed by the petition. 

(2) The Guildhall School of Music is provided with offices and 
schoolrooms rent-free, besides which, all working expenses are 
guaranteed by the Corporation, who have also built a theatre for the 
free use of pupils, at a cost of 22,000/. Nay, more, the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education so far back as the 26th of 
November, 1898, authorised the Technical Education Board to 
include in their curriculum ‘ music, singing and musical notation, 
instrumental and orchestral music.’ 

(3) Besides these three institutions, there are the Musical Associa- 
tion, the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and a dozen or more 
similar institutions devoted to high-class music, notably the Philhar- 
monic Society, in existence for eighty-seven years, and the Monday 
and Saturday ‘ Pops,’ for forty-one years. Besides which, the Crystal 
Palace, with Mr. August Manns’s famous band, his superb oratorios 
and his matchless Handel Festivals, has made the masses familiar 
with the highest class of music for upwards of half a century. 

There are hundreds of classic concerts every season, and the 
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St. James’s and the new Queen’s Hall have earned a very high 
reputation for the very best work of the kind attainable. Then 
there are the choirs of the Chapel Royal, the Savoy, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, the Catholic Cathedrals, and no fewer than 
eighty-four choral societies in London and the suburbs. 

(4) The Albert Hall for twenty-eight years has furnished exclu- 
sively high-class music, while the Imperial Institute has been more or 
less devoted to the same object. 

(5) The Savoy Theatre’ is the permanent home for opera of a 
high class, and for upwards of twenty years has successfully supplied 
this want. 

(6) There are three grand opera companies—the Carl Rosa, the 
Moody-Manners, and the Turner combination; and there are up- 
wards of a score of opera bouffe and musical comedy companies 
performing in London or the provinces all the year round. 

(7) There are no fewer than nine fashionable theatres in Central 
London devoted exclusively to musical performances. 

(8) Three of the most magnificent variety theatres in the 
world, viz. the Palace, the Empire, and the Alhambra (to say 
nothing of the Oxford, the Pavilion, the Tivoli, the Canterbury, and 
a score of other places of a similar character), are all given up to 
musical entertainments. 

(9) The Empire Syndicate with its capital of 1,400,000/. is 
almost entirely devoted to the erection of magnificent musical variety 
theatres in suburban London and the provinces. 

(10) The Italian Opera, Covent Garden, confines itself exclu- 
sively to high-class music, and is supported by a large annual subsidy 
provided by private subscription. 

If these statistics are reliable it would seem apparent that the 
‘mass of the people’ have already ample opportunity for becoming 
familiar with ‘the highest class of music.’ 

Amongst the signatures to the petition may be found the names 
of many eminent members of the dramatic profession, but amidst 
the numerous subsidies and endowments referred to, the very name of 
the drama is conspicuous by its absence; although, in the particular 
form of art advocated by the petitioners, music and drama are not 
only absolutely indissoluble, but drama actually comes first, inasmuch 
as without drama opera cannot exist. 

Enough of facilities for the culture of music. Let us now take a 
glimpse of the facilities for the study of dramatic art. 

A quarter of a century ago many metropolitan theatres were a 
disgrace to the metropolis. 

Some of them remain so still, squalid, ugly, stifling places 
which are a never-ceasing peril to the lives of actors and auditors, 
and to the property of their neighbours. There is not a theatre in 
the suburbs which does not put to shame these dustholes. 
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Were fire to break out during a performance at some of these 
places, an incalculable loss of life and property would inevitably 
ensue. 

Next to the existence of these death traps, the most amazing 
thing is that they ever came to be licensed. In the public interest 
they should be closed at once—with, of course, reasonable compen- 
sation to the owners and occupiers. 

The era of reformation set in twenty years ago, and has con- 
tinued steadily ever since. Many of our theatres are now both 
elegant and commodious, but there is still room for considerable 
improvement, and the theatre of the future, the National Theatre, 
has yet to be built. It should be erected in the heart of Central 
London. Externally, it ought to be an ornament to the metro- 
polis. Internally, it should not only be beautiful, but it should 
be supplied with everything which improvement up to date can 
suggest for elegance and convenience. It should, of course, be built 
of fireproof material, and should be constructed to seat 2,500 audi- 
tors, who should be enabled to see every inch of the stage and to 
hear every word spoken. 

The seats should be numbered and comfortably upholstered. 

There should be ample means of entrance and exit, a lofty and 
commodious vestibule leading to a grand foyer adorned with statues 
and pictures of the celebrities of the stage, commencing with the 
master himself. The actors, at present too frequently relegated to 
rabbit-hutches and packing-cases beneath the stage, should be pro- 
vided with spacious and elegant dressing-rooms, supplied with mirrors, 
gas and electric light, hot and cold water, baths and lavatories. There 
should be a library, dramatic, musical, and pictorial. The managerial 
staff should have offices before and behind the scenes. There 
should be a large saloon for rehearsals, or, preferably, a small 
theatre, such as Charles Mathews used to give his entertainment in 
at Her Majesty’s, or such as formerly existed at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin ; a room for the ballet to practise in, another for the chorus, 
a third for the drilling of the ‘supers’; greenrooms, painting-rooms, 
wardrobe-rooms, and spacious workshops for carpenters and property 
men. 

There should be at least three complete stages, fully equipped 
with every modern scenic appliance. The stages and machinery 
should all be worked by hydraulic power, which would also ventilate 
the house, heating it in winter and cooling it in summer. 

At Penarth there is a hydraulic hoist which lifts fifteen tons of 
coal aboard a vessel in one minute. If a motive power like this 
could be applied to the three stages proposed, marvels of scenic 
effect could be achieved at the maximum of speed and the minimum 
of cost. 

Scores of competent artists can be secured at reasonable salaries 
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by guaranteeing engagements for a season of nine months, with 
eption to terminate or renew for a term of years, subject to certain 
conditions. The old stock must be leavened with a copious infusion 
of new, young, and ambitious aspirants, destined under competent 
tuition to form the actors of the future. There should be an 
elementary college, to which no one should be admitted who had not 
passed the usual scholastic standard, and who was not already pro- 
ficient in fencing, dancing, and calisthenics. 

The candidate, having passed a satisfactory examination, would 
then be eligible for training in elocution, pantomime, stage deportment, 
&c., and would start immediately at the lowest rung of the ladder. 

At least six months previous to the opening, the manager should 
begin to arrange his repertory, and should have at least six standard 
works ready, text, scenery, costumes and properties complete in every 
department, before he commences his season. 

The building would cost 150,000/., the site 50,000/. more, in all 
200,000. The authorities can get any amount of money at three 
per cent. or less—hence the rental should not exceed 6,000/. per 
annum ; and a subsidy, toguarantee working expenses, should be made 
of not less than 15,000/. a year. 

A penny in the pound on rateable property in London produces 
annually 150,411/. If the subsidy (like the bands in the parks) has 
to come out of the rates it may be roughly estimated that (subject 
to correction) a rate of a fifth of a penny would more than, provide 
for this outlay ; while as a quid pro quo tne authorities should be 
entitled yearly to draw 30,000/. worth of tickets for distribution 
among students of the academies, pupils of the schools, post-office 
and telegraph clerks, soldiers, commissionaires, police and other 
public officials, with the privilege of admittance to the theatre at 
periods to be agreed upon. 

The establishment of a National Theatre in London would not 
only be a source of delight, but, like the National Gallery, the British 
and South Kensington Museums, it would form a most potent 
centre of culture. 

The need is imperative, and what every city on the Continent of 
Europe has done, surely the greatest city in the world can do and 
ought to do, and more, 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


If our National Drama is to be preserved as a living force to 
elevate, ennoble and instruct the rising generation, and generations 
yet to come, now is the time to erect a monument to the genius of 
our greatest poet, and consecrate it to his memory and the use of 
the nation—henceforth, and for ever. 


. 


JOHN COLEMAN. 
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In these days of ever-shifting and changing conditions of trade and 
labour, it is obvious that the personal relations between the manu- 
facturer and his hands must undergo many changes too, from causes 
quite outside their control, at times even outside their consciousness. 

In the golden age of Milltown’s prosperity, when the machines 
were running all the year round, turning out huge orders easily 
obtained at high profits, a pleasant patriarchal custom prevailed of 
workpeople often spending all their lives in the service of the same 
masters, in ‘th’ owd shop.’ The little girl or lad passed from a 
simpler process to become a ‘learner’ at some one’s loom downstairs, 
perhaps the father’s or mother’s, and remained amongst those same 
looms until old age or death stiffened the knee that worked the 
treadle. 

Happily for us, it is now difficult to realise on what small 
shoulders the burden of life was allowed to descend in those old 
days, but it was brought home forcibly some time ago to a manu- 
facturer who bought an old mill in the district. A long-disused 
workshop was stacked with hundreds of little wooden stands, very 
like milking-stools. It was difficult to guess what purpose they 
could have served, but an old workman smiled when he heard his 
employer puzzling over them; he knew well enough what they had 
been used for. He remembered the days when he and many others 
had stood on those stools because they were as yet too little to reach 
up to the machines at which they nevertheless had to spend their 
days, working like their fathers—often, I am afraid, working for 
their fathers. The past is past, and to-day the children have their 
sacred birthright of play and freedom, but there are many old people 
still alive in our town who stood on those stools to work for their 
living by the time they were six years old. 

The passing of time is not often marked for the whole nation of 
workers by such epoch-making measures as the great Factory Acts ; 
the silent changes that it brings, however, dig their own gulfs 
between one generation and another. Not more than fifteen or 
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sixteen years ago the lifelong and even hereditary service of one master, 
or family of successive masters, was still quite usual, and the veterans 
who had only worked in one mill were common enough. Buta little 
later the evil days came, when our loca] industry began the unarmed 
struggle for its life which is still being desperately, if not hopelessly, 
waged against the tremendous odds of foreign tariffs, and of Japanese 
and Continental competitors, whose factory laws are far less strict than 
ours, and whose living wage would mean starvation to our Northern 
mill-hand. 

One morning, about sixteen years ago, a manufacturer known 
from his boyhood to all his people, through long years of hard and 
successful work, was stopped many a time as he went through his 
mills, by eager old questioners. 

‘Eh, Mester! be it true what t’ papers say, as Mester Richard ’ll 
be gettin’ ’e self a wife?’ 

‘Mester Richard’s’ father nodded with a slow smile, in his usual 
quiet fashion, and passed from the weaving shops to where the old 
women, warpers and winders, were lying in wait for him, he knew, 
with the same question. 

Here even greater excitement prevailed, and many quaint or 
exultant ejaculations were given utterance to, in tones some degrees 
harsher and more jerky even than you hear from their descendants 
now. For many of those knotted arms had fondly carried Mester 
Richard in his childhood away from the fascinations of the slowly 
twirling drum-like machines, to the home from which he had 
escaped; a small head had rested sleepily on many of the hard 
shoulders before its owner went to school and from thence into the 
big unknown world outside Milltown. Severe was the ordeal of 
critical and appraising eyes through which Mester Richard’s fiancée 
passed, when brought through the mills on approval soon afterwards 
in answer to urgent demands, but the welcome finally accorded was 
none the less warm for its freedom from all rash precipitation ! 

It was not, in fact, really given until after the wedding ceremony 
had brought assurance that unusual speech and unwonted demon- 
strations could run no risk of being thrown away, and then it came 
with one of those rare outbursts which occasionally break down the 
habitual barrier of reserve and the cautious appearance of indiffer- 
ence which characterise these people. Messages were sent to the 
travellers, summoning them northwards, for ‘ it’s sure, now, mester, 
doost a see,’ said a bent old weaver in his slow speech, with that look 
of indescribable, immense sagacity which seldom has time to concen- 
trate upon the faces of a more nimble-witted race. ‘ Us a’d like them 
to coom just now, when us ‘as decorated t’ mills, and made t’ place 
a bit bright like for them.’ 

‘Just now,’ by the way, is one of the pitfalls of Milltown language ; 
it simply means ‘very soon,’ and is never used in the sense of 
‘immediately,’ as the ignorant stranger is apt to suppose, which mis- 
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apprehension sometimes leads to trouble. The ‘place’ was hardly 
recognisable when they did come. Many hands had toiled at the 
end of the day’s work far into many nights, to construct the endless 
array of coloured paper or evergreen chains, elaborately festooned 
so as almost to cover the bare walls, and quite disguise the gaunt 
outlines of machinery, all up and down the long array of workshops. 
Seores of cottages had poured forth their choicest treasures and 
ornaments to transform these rooms into the likeness and similitude 
of infinitely magnified best parlours. Gaudy vases, wax flowers 
under glass cases, giant shells, brilliant wool mats, framed prints and 
illuminated texts, struggled for precedence on the shelving machines 
with more homely but equally cherished household gods offered up 
for the occasion, the best teapot, the home-made hearthrug, even a 
new bright saucepan! There were triumphs of constructive 
ingenuity, too, and portrait groups of dressed dolls, brides and 
bridegrooms, by the dozen. And since ‘ the late Mr. Wesley’ (as they 
still often call him) is one of the principal patron saints of Milltown, 
he presided, too, in many shapes and forms over these festivities. 
There were terrible coloured ‘ pot’ images ‘of him in gown and 
bands, with starting eyes, poised on giddy resting-places, varied by 
innumerable pictures of scenes from his life. But since dearest of 
all to the hearts of his faithful followers of the older generation is a 
certain appalling print representing the departing leader in his last 
moments, so the late Mr. Wesley on his deathbed naturally con- 
fronted the guests of the hour from many frames, and over most 
doorways, where he was always proudly pointed out for special 
admiration. , 

Here and there groups of smaller dolls, gorgeously apparelled, 
surrounded the inevitable bride and bridegroom. ‘These are the 
bridesmaids, of course, are they not ?’ was asked unwarily at first by 
the stranger, all unacquainted as yet with the robust and matter-of- 
fact fashion in which Milltown looks forward as well as backward. 
They were not, and the mistake was cheerily explained, while she 
steered a less venturesome subsequent course through shoals of 
similar, more unmistakable tokens of guileless good wishes, for all 
that a long life could possibly bring in the way of domestic happi- 
ness. 

The excuse for dwelling on the homely details of this festivity of 
welcome from working people is that such a tableau de meurs be- 
longs toa condition of things which has already passed away; it 
could scarcely be presented again now, so quickly has the inexorable 
wheel turned in the world of textile labour during the last fifteen 
years. The recollection of those particular demonstrations of good 
will, the individual interest, the almost proprietary claim to share in 
the domestic joys and sorrows of a master long served and known, 
even the rougher speech and habits smacking of the soil always so 
full of character, tend to inevitable regrets. But, after all, rien n’est 
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plus béte que de bouder Vavenir, as Anatole France says with profound 
truth ; and indeed it is only that most irreclaimable of pessimists, 
the confirmed sentimentalist, who will not see the greater gains 
brought in by the new order of things along with all its losses. 

‘Well! things is changed too-by sure!’ exclaimed an old winder 
the other day. ‘What wi’ th’ schoolin’ being that long, and th’ 
hours so short, and all these treats and ’olidays, th’ gells doos ahve 
an easy time of it now compared to what us did when us was 
young!’ 

‘All very well, missus,’ said one of ‘th’ gells,’ bending over a 
new embroidering machine, that clattered on with its two thousand 
stitches a minute while she spoke, ‘ but if we doos ’ave shorter hours, 
we mun’ get through a proper bit of work, I’m thinking, while we're 
at it!’ She glanced with a twinkle in her eye at the jug of tea the 
old woman was holding while she dawdled at the door on the way 
back to her own workshop, the veteran warpers and winders being 
privileged persons inthe mill. They are, in fact, almost superfluous, 
und not a little embarrassing, since their methods of work have 
necessarily been superseded by others, rather different and far more 
effective in character, but rejected with scorn and rebellion by the 
old guard, who declare they would choose ‘ clemming’ sooner than ‘ be 
moithered wi’ new-fangled ideas and no sense in them!’ And since 
clemming it would certainly be, their employers and those set over 
them are often sorely put to it to provide these obdurate old people 
with enough work for a bare and hard subsistence. 

But in the work-girl’s answer lies the whole gist of the difference 
between the working life of this generation and the last. 

As a matter of fact, the fifty-six hours a week now allowed by 
the Factory Act represents harder, often far harder and more concen- 
trated work than the old long days of toil indefinitely prolonged, when 
human nature revenged itself by many a dawdle and easy gossip for 
the time abstracted from its freedom. Costly new machines are 
constantly required to keep abreast of the fashions, and of strenuous 
rivals; the output of each of these must be carefully watched and 
kept up to a high standard to show any profit on the capital outlay. 
The worker who is given to spending golden minutes in ‘ passing the 
time of day’ with her companions in a pleasant and sociable fashion 
does so at the manifest and quickly calculable expense of her 
employers. She must learn a more concentrated habit or speedily 
make way for some one else. Improved education, however faulty 
still, must certainly have done something for the mental disciplining 
required to meet such demands as are made by modern conditions of 
industry ; it has brought, too, the wider outlook, the more intelligent 
enjoyment of the opportunities of change and movement afforded by 
the shorter hours, cheap locomotion, and more frequent holidays. With 
brighter and more varied lives, a decided progress towards gentler 
manners and a finer personal observance amongst the work-girls, and 
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therefore amongst the young men, is obvious to the onlooker. It is 
so at any rate in our little town, a clean little town, where the airy 
streets of comfortable cottages at low rents cluster round the mills. 
And ah! how vitally it is the little towns and small communities 
which make for the happiness and welfare of the industrial classes 
is a truism which becomes the most essential of truths when you 
meet it face to face in their daily lives. For them the huge cities 
are the caves of Giant Despair, all the more so that they seldom 
know it until they are set fast in one or other of his many gyves, 
and not always even then. 

As remarked before, the present generation of workpeople in 
Milltown cannot attach their lives to the service of one master, 
because no one master can now supply large numbers with work all 
the year round, and they must go from the mill which is slack at one 
season to another which is busy, making a different class of goods. 
But if the old almost feudal feeling has necessarily died out, they 
remain at least as responsive to every sign of personal interest and 
sympathy which is shown them. Those who proclaim them hard and 
ungrateful because they are still inarticulate enough to depress and 
discourage the stranger until a long apprenticeship of acquaintance 
has been served, will find suddenly in some wholly unexpected fashion 
that, if anything, they are over-grateful, terribly grateful for any such 
small individual services as circumstances in these days make it 
possible for their employers to render them. A side-wind, a con- 
fidence to a third person, or a sudden momentary thawing of the 
outer frost, will reveal in force what may lie behind a rigid face and 
a forbidding manner. Nobody who has had such glimpses can ever 
doubt again whether seeds of real interest and real sympathy 
sown in this stiff soil are thrown away. 

As Wordsworth exclaimed in one of those moments when truth did 
duty for his muse: 

I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 


Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftner left me mourning. 


I have a growing suspicion that some of them nowadays are 
becoming uneasily conscious of this same ancient disability to express 
themselves graciously or at all, and therefore the not infrequent sight 
ofa little book of etiquette lurking under a whirring machine, or behind 
a window shutter, is teasing to prove so dangerous to one’s gravity. 
I catch a glimpse, along with it, of a dumb and rather desperate 
struggle, and of an aspiration in the main not vulgar. The con- 
sequences of this somewhat dreary and arduous study of the abstruse 
science contained in these books are ocasionally obvious, when 
opportunity; offers, and it is impossible to suppress a perhaps 
optimistic conviction that the self-imposed discipline, however 
Vor, L—No. 298 3 U 
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artificial, has its value for a class whose traditions are not those of 
severe self-restraint. 

Some years ago handloom weavers, or ‘ wavers’ as they call them- 
selves in Milltown, still formed a class apart, a peculiar people, far 
more so than is, I think, at present the case. Popular opinion was 
curiously derisive of them, traditionally so in all probability, for it 
was difficult to arrive at any adequate explanation as to why the old- 
established inhabitant should speak of weavers as we do of the nine- 
and-twenty tailors who went out to catch a snail! But such was in 
fact exactly the attitude of the rest of the world towards this section 
of the community, and much laughter and mild derision generally 
accompanied the very mention of them. It took little short of a 
strike to impress their grievances or their opinions upon anybody, as 
matters deserving serious attention. Yet they have always held 
obstinately enough to their own opinions, and usually possess a 
larger collection of them than any other class of working people. 
Several fanatical and far-spreading religious movements, the Luddite 
amongst others, owe their rise to these handloom weavers, amongst 
whom certain marked types have a natural affinity for the gloomier 
forms of religious enthusiasm. The long hours spent in bending 
over the rattling loom, for ever throwing the shuttle on its recurrent 
course with a precision which hereditary skill and years of practice 
reduce almost to a mechanical process, afford time for that sombre 
brooding which is the natural tendency of the sedentary and half 
occupied, under the heavy lowering skies and eternal rains of our 
north-western slopes. If you loiter about in any large handloom 
workshop you are sure to notice a certain proportion of curious and 
striking faces, bearing the stamp of much solitary and concentrated 
thought, often of that fierce melancholy which marks the bigot or 
the fanatic. Here and there, in former years, it was no surprise to 
see a Hebrew grammar or a Greek Testament propped up on the 
loom in front of one of these strange faces. Many a weaver has 
contrived to teach himself enough of both to enjoy the soul-stirring 
denunciations of the Old Testament, as well as the (perhaps less ap- 
preciated) promises of the New. Others, less theologically inclined, 
have devoted themselves to the study of systems of philosophy, by 
no means to the detriment of that other intricate design which was 
growing under their hands all the while. I knew one man, a severe 
recluse, who taught himself many Oriental and European languages, 
living and dead, and worked through several systems of philosophy. 
He read the Rig-Veda in Sanscrit in bed at night for preference, he 
told me, and Hegel often in his dinner hour. He was fond of the 
French classics of the great age, but, having been his own teacher 
here also, he pronounced that language (like all the others of his 
répertoire) exactly as if it was his own; and I must confess to having 
passed through a time of hopeless bewilderment one day, before it 
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dawned upon me at last that it was Racine, and not a Persian or 
Arabic poet he was quoting. 

The type of weaver who is a religious fanatic, or a hermit with a 
thirst for learning, is usually sparing of speech, of sombre and often 
forbidding aspect, little given to that light-hearted gossiping inter- 
course enjoyed by the more ordinary and frivolous members of his 
craft. These last, being far more numerous, are no doubt responsible 
for the unwonted levity with which traditional opinion has been 
used to regard them in Milltown, a region not as a rule characterised 
by lightness of spirit or an over-keen sense of the ludicrous! Forced 
by the exigencies of his occupation to keep his hands soft and flexible, 
and debarred thereby, as well as by his natural indolence, from taking 
part in football or other favourite local pastimes of a sturdy nature, 
the average handloom weaver finds his recreation in the study of 
his fellow men. He loves to stand in groups at street corners, 
gazing at all that passes, gossiping with his hands in his pockets, 
eagerly inquisitive about his neighbours’ affairs great and small ; 
endlessly, if idly, interested in the spectacle of the life that goes by. 
A very little experience enables you to pick out a handloom weaver 
from amongst other men a long way off, not only by his bent knees, 
but by a certain peaked look in the face which comes early in life, 
together with that vaguely observant expression characteristic of the 
lifelong spectator of activities not his own. 

No one used to laugh more genially and habitually at handloom 
weavers than one who had employed many hundreds of them almost 
from his boyhood onwards, a prominent mill-owner of the generation 
that has almost disappeared. From him I gathered much character- 
istic and interesting information about industrial conditions and 
local peculiarities in an age which to all intents and purposes is 
separated by the gulf of centuries rather than the actual score or two 
of years from our own. But when we came to handloom weavers he 
always began to laugh ; he never could take them seriously, or believe 
they were like other men, and to be reckoned with as such. Their 
soft hands, their dawdling groups, their very docility to any arbitrary 
rule, the timid fears and the general helplessness with which, 
at any rate, he was fond of crediting them, never ceased to call forth 
his mirth—in genial and kindly derision—to the end of hisdays. He 
certainly put them to strange uses sometimes, in his own quaintly 
patriarchal and high-handed fashion. Occasionally whole rows of 
pale-faced, crooked-kneed men would be discovered brushing his 
trim lawns and paths, weeding the flower beds, or engaged in some 
other rural occupation, menial indeed for highly-skilled artisans. 

‘Weavers again!’ one of his family would exclaim indignantly, 
while his eyes twinkled merrily as he watched them and received 
with philosophy meanwhile the inevitable outburst of expostulation 
which had so often been called forth before. 


su 2 
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‘Do they like to come?’ asked the south-country visitor with 
enlightened views about the rights and privileges of men and 
brothers. 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ he would reply blandly. 

‘Did you just order them up here without giving them any 
choice then?’ 

He nodded imperturbably, and no flight of indignant eloquence 
on the part of the enlightened visitor ever banished the baffling 
twinkle from his eye, or at all affected that patriarchal autocrat, 
who continued placidly to pursue his course as of old, when pressure 
of work in the garden or scarcity of it at the mills inspired him to 
do so; yet it is not written that any weaver who worked for him 
was ever anxious to change his master. He is gone, and most of his 
generation with him; their successors have other methods, the 
weavers too have shared in the revolution of a new generation which 
has a way of stamping whole classes with a like image and super- 
scription, and of obliterating individual and local characteristics. 
Certainly the weavers are not taken from their looms now and sent up 
to weed gardens, in all probability they would rightly refuse to go, 
but nevertheless many keep his memory green in their hearts, and 
it is doubtful whether they will feel again just that particular kind 
of affectionate and dutiful respect which they cherished for ‘ th’ owd 
mester,’ for whose death they made a great mourning. Once, when 
election riots were taking place, and political feeling ran very high 
in the town, one of these typical ‘owd mesters’ was warned that an 
angry mob of weavers had determined to storm his house on the 
night after the poll had been declared, since they considered that a 
member of his family was responsible for having turned the tide of 
the election. Nothing would induce this old gentleman to accept 
the police protection which the authorities endeavoured to thrust 
upon him, nor was it possible to take any but clandestine and back- 
door measures to ensure his safety. 

‘ He thinks,’ exclaimed one of his would-be protectors in despair, 
‘that he has only got to put his head out of the door, or even to blow 
through the key-hole, to send hundreds of weavers flying’; and this 
indeed was entirely his conviction. As a matter of fact even these 
demonstrations proved unnecessary, for the-warlike intentions of 
the aggressors melted away long before they reached his garden gate, 
where nothing was seen or heard of them ! 

The weavers who work at home, and not at the mill, the ‘ out- 
sides’ as they are called, have a more comfortable if a duller life 
than their fellows from the social point of view. When the weaver 
happens to be a woman the advantages to! her house and family of 
this domestic branch of the industry are obvious. But these home- 
workers are the despair of the inspector and his time sheet, for who 
can say whether the loom that is clattering and clicking all through 
the evening is, really and truly, only making-up the actual time 
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spent in ‘cleaning down t’ kitchen this morning,’ or in getting up 
‘my mester’s shirt for t’ week-end’? They are the objects of 
jealousy and distrust also to ‘t’ insides,’ when these are anxious 
to combine in order to bring pressure upon their employers; for the 
‘outsides’ have little taste for such combinations, and no particular 
esprit de corps. When the home is the workshop too, and the day 
is spent there, the dread of despoiling it of its comforts and household 
gods is more present to the eye of its owner than the possible—or 
impossible—advantage to be gained in the long run, after weeks or 
months of scarcity. 

The home-workers give the impression of being a specially cheery 
class, to the visitor. Here you may see two proud parents pausing, 
shuttle in hand, to smile triumphantly upon their first-born; a lad 
just promoted to work at the light loom set up between them. 

‘How a shapes to it, Joel, doosn’t a!’ cries the delighted mother 
to the father, probably for the fiftieth time, and the father answers 
more soberly, but with shining eyes: ‘ Eh! a’s a likely lad, a seems 
to be shaping to it nicely, if so be as a’ll stick to it, mother.’ 

In another garret half a dozen looms are clicking; a bird cage 
hangs before a window, and the canary is doing his shrill best to 
compete with their untiring noise; neither clatter seems to affect 
the people who are talking and laughing in voices not even raised, 
but adapted by long practice to the Babel. A gaunt old weaver with 
a stubbly chin, and a merry twinkle in the eyes behind the big 
spectacles, sits at the end of the room, beside a white-haired little 
woman with the usual large-boned face. It appears a matrimonial 
announcement has been made that morning by a couple of young 
weavers in the same garret. 

‘Well, Martha!’ cries the old man hilariously to his neighbour, 
after having informed his visitors of the news of the day, ‘well, 
Martha! It’s surely us ’s turn now, and when's the day to be, wilt 
‘not say?’ He looks round with a succession of portentous winks. 

‘Why, yes, for sure, Mester! When the day cooms as they 
marries off th’ odd ones us’ll not be left out!’ retorts the old 
woman, nodding her head with a chuckle. The young people laugh 
appreciatively, though the joke is evidently a seasoned one, which 
has worn well. ‘A’ll never tire o’ that, Matthew winna,’ explains 
some one, in an audible aside. 

Alas! even the ‘ outsides’ are not always cheerful in Milltown ; 
there are often long wintry months when work is slack everywhere 
in the town. Slacker even than it need be, by reason of a dragon 
in the path, a grim and tyrannical monster who once did a great 
and necessary work in his time. A couple of years ago, in a season 
of dearth, a mill-owner who could not obtain orders at any but cost 
prices or less, but eager to find employment for his hands which 
would carry them through the worst of the winter, until trade was 
brisker again, explained the state of affairs to his weavers. He 
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could not bear the thought of what lay before many families whose 
collective wages had made comfortable homes and warm hearths 
throughout the year until now, when the bitterest stress of weather 
was upon them, together with coal at famine prices, and one of those 
sudden cessations of business, apparently inexplicable, which traders 
know so well. It would only be possible, however, to set the looms 
going again if the weavers would agree to take wages something 
below those ‘list’ prices which had been decreed at the high tide of 
Milltown’s prosperity; even so, at the reduction proposed, their 
employer would face at the best no profit, more often a loss. It was 
a question for them of three-quarters of a loaf or no bread, except 
such as a union heavily drained at the time could allow them, until 
a period of plenty returned. Those who are acquainted with the 
tyranny under which working-men live will not need to be told 
what was the result! Many individuals came under cover of dark- 
ness, and bewailed the times which had made them slaves to the 
hardest master of all ; a few of the more courageous, or the more 
desperate, went further, and crept back to their looms by back-doors 
and side archways—but not for long, their self-assertion soon failed ; 
life was made too bitter to them; silence descended again upon the 
workshops, and many grates remained fireless through the ice-bound 
days. The ‘ outsides,’ free lances as they are for the most part, were 
held by no such iron laws, and joyfully accepted the terms which 
were offered them. There are industries in this country which are 
perishing not only from the stress of rivals without, but also under 
the weight of a cumbrous Juggernaut car which rolls over them 
regardless of the perpetual changes and chances of new conditions, 
of the struggle with ever-growing foreign rivals, and of the war with 
foreign tariffs. 

Such a subject is, however, far beyond my scope; to approach 
its complications and tragedies would be to attempt the Gotter- 
dimmerung upon a toy zither. I can only offer a few glimpses of 
the ways and workings of a still somewhat characteristic community 
north of the Trent, whose existence circles round a doubtless ex- 
piring English industry. In speaking of these people it is im- 
possible to pass over those dark and empty months which will and 
must recur, under present conditions, when so many bread-giving 
machines are silenced whose loud throbbing sounds might mean 
warmth and freedom from all besieging difficulty in so many homes. 
There are times when the problem is so pressing it is difficult to see 
it from another point of view than that which is bearing so hardly 
upon both employer and employed, arbitrarily condemned to run in 
sacks the race which is to the swift and to the strong. All these 
great questions are moving slowly towards their own solution, but 
what that solution may prove to be, no one, not even the inspired 
radical socialist, can foretell. The motive power which sets huge 
social forces and streams of tendency in motion all over the world 
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remains hidden ; who can say where the tidal wave gathers which 
sweeps, immense, resistless, over sea and land? Where do these 
vast changes take their rise? Not certainly in the minds of a few 
blind and bigoted persons, ineffective as the foam to direct, or to 
divert otherwise than momentarily, the great forces whose playthings 
they are. Like the wind of the spirit,-vast changes sweep upon us, 
and no man can tell whence they come or whither they are bearing 
us. Surely all wisdom lies, for them as well as for us, in the line of least 
resistance to the boundless forces which shape the destiny of our 
industrious ant-hills, and cast the plastic mass of human clay into 
fresh moulds, whose outlines are too large for our vision, until they are 
broken again into little pieces, to make way for the next model. 

But to dwell upon the darker days of our local life is to fall into 
the weaver’s vein of sombre and unfruitful reflection. Pleasanter, 
and more profitable, than measuring ourselves against the immeasur- 
able, is it to direct one’s thoughts, as the working people often so 
courageously do, towards the festive and pleasant occasions which 
recur in all our years, fat or lean, to a greater or less extent. Little 
we reck of the stereotyped bank holidays which set others dancing ! 
We hive our own time-honoured festivals, our ‘Barnaby’ in July 
and ‘the Wakes’ in October, when the mills are closed and the town 
pours out its thousands to Blackpool and the other sea-side places where 
they most love to congregate, while those whose means are not 
sufficient to carry them away by excursion trains are provided with 
all the merry-making of a noisy fair at home. The age of our 
‘Barnaby’ rejoicings is sufficiently attested by the fact that they are 
kept according to the O.S. calendar, and eleven days, therefore, out 
of present-day reckoning for the commemoration of the saint, a 
difference which is decidedly perplexing to the stranger who happens 
to be within our gates, until the reason of the divergence from his 
almanac is explained to him. ‘Barnaby’ is a domestic as well as a 
public festival, and then, more than at Christmas in our town, do 
families plan to meet together, then too are the empty places more 
sadly perceptible! The new dresses, towards which special clubs 
have been receiving weekly subscriptions for many months past, 
appear in all their glory in these July days, and from ‘ Barnaby 
Saturday,’ when the mills close at noon, all prepare to make merry 
and banish care and thought for the morrow, as far as possible, for 
several days until the doors of labour and dull reality open again to 
receive their troops of workers, passing through them with somewhat 
slow and reluctant feet and that ‘day-after-the-holiday’ expression 
which is apt to descend on all human creatures. And since the end 
of Barnaby is apt toturn greetings into farewells, it is but appropriate 
to close here our passing glimpse of the little town, with its cluster 
of tall chimneys, lying in the shelter of those grey-green northern 
hills. 

Mase. C, BIRCHENOUGH. 
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WHY THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
LEAVE FRANCE 


THE apologists in this country of the French Associations Law seek to 
justify the arbitrary action of the Government by a double plea. 
We are assured, in the first place, that the expulsion of, at least, 
some of the religious orders had become a matter of State necessity, 
owing to their unceasing intrigues against the Republic; and 
secondly, that the orders now going into exile are doing so under 
no compulsion, and chiefly because they prefer not to be controlled 
by the French bishops. Nowhere has this double theory been 
expounded with greater simplicity and boldness than in the pages 
of this Review, by Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard. He thus describes the 


evil the Government had to fight, and the need there was for an 
instant and drastic remedy : 


The sedition that lurked underground and never came out into the open, that 
spent its time and its forces in unwearying efforts to undermine and subvert the 
authority to which it vowed no allegiance, that never lost an opportunity of 
fomenting troubles and stealthily encouraging conspiracy against that authority, 
how could it be dealt with? The question had to be solved, for every day in- 
creased the danger which rose from its neglect. Already wealthy, these com- 
munities were rapidly amassing more wealth, and the large means at their disposal 
were almost openly used for the furtherance of political ends. Entrusted with 
the education of the children of the most influential classes in France, they abused 
that trust by instilling principles of disloyalty to the State which their pupils 
might some day be called upon to serve. Wherever trouble arose, or any conflict 
in which the constituted authority of the State was concerned, they or their 
emissaries were to be found somewhere in the background watching to see if profit 
might be drawn for themselves by helping to defeat or thwart the side that the 
Government seemed to espouse. 


If all that were true, or even approximately true, the case for 
the Government would be amply made out—at least to the satisfac- 
tion of all those who regard expulsion and confiscation as the proper 
ways of getting rid of political opponents. It would seem, however, 
that in spite of the grievous provocation it has received, the French 
Government has taken no severe measures, and if during the last 
months thousands of men and women, members of the dispersed 
congregations, have set their faces to the frontier and the sea, in 
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search of a refuge in some freer land, the movement has been quite 
voluntary. Mr. Hubbard is aware of the exodus, but says ‘it is 
only fair to put the responsibility for all the trouble and distress 
that it has involved upon the right shoulders, and those do not 
belong to the French Government.’ He goes further, and in one 
passage at least seems to suggest that the Government has left it 
to the discretion of the bishops to decide which orders shall be 
authorised and which broken up. Speaking of the regulation 
published about the middle of August, he explains that what it 
does ‘is to put the responsibility of authorisation and subsequent 
surveillance upon the shoulders of the Ordinary, making sub- 
mission to the Ordinary one of the necessary statutes of all 
religious associations.’ 

On the face of it, this exposition leaves something to be desired, 
whether from the point of view of the Government, of the orders, 
or the bishops. Is it credible that a Government which believes 
the orders to be a menace to the very safety of the Republic should 
be content to leave it to the discretion of the bishops to determine 
whether authorisation should be granted or not? M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has convulsed France and occupied a whole session to 
get this law, and yet the orders and the bishops between them 
are to decide whether and how far it is to come into force! Would 
the orders themselves choose to leave France if they thought 
they could honourably stay, or unless some vital issue was felt to 
be at stake? That passing from the old and the familiar to the 
strange and the new which we sum up in the word ‘exile’ is 
bitter enough to most men, and to none more bitter than to the 
average Frenchman, and among Frenchmen to none is it more 
terrible than to the ordinary member of a religious, and specially a 
monastic, order. There is a good deal of human nature even in 
monks and nuns, and it must have been a hard alternative which 
has made exile seem to so many a lesser evil. The chosen work of 
their lives has to be broken off, and begun again among strangers, 
under new and difficult conditions. No light pressure was needed 
to force the men and women of this new exodus to abandon not only 
their homes and friends and country, but their schools and hospitals, 
churches and orphanages and asylums—all the institutions which are 
spoken of as their ‘wealth.’ All they lived for they leave behind, 
and if their migration deserves to be called ‘ voluntary,’ it is surely 
one of the strangest phenomena of the time. Then, consider the 
case from the point of view of the bishops. If the object of the law 
were indeed to strengthen episcopal authority, and to place upon 
the French Hierarchy, or the Ordinary of each diocese, what Mr. 
Hubbard calls ‘the responsibility of authorisation,’ surely the new 
legislation should have met with a welcome from the bishops. Asa 
matter of fact, almost every bishop in France has denounced the law 
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as an undisguised attack upon the Church. Some of the bishops, 
hoping against hope, and half in despair at the prospect of seeing so 
many works of charity in their dioceses discontinued, have implored 
the religious orders at least to ask for authorisation, and so to throw 
upon the Government the responsibility of refusing it. No one has 
urged the policy in more touching and moving terms than the 
Bishop of Albi, and his words have been widely quoted in England, 
almost as though he approved of the law, or thought that asking for 
authorisation was the same thing as obtaining it. Happily, in the 
same pastoral in which he urges the religious orders in his diocese not 
to anticipate events, but to leave the Government to do their own 
work of expulsion, he puts his opinion of the law itself on record : 
Nothing like it, nothing so sad, has been witnessed in France since the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Ought not that sad experience, the wounds of which 
are not yet healed, to have been sufficient to teach us that a people has nothing to 
gain from making its country uninhabitable to a portion of its children? By 
forcing them by a veiled measure of proscription to seek abroad a refuge for con- 


science’ sake, the intolerance of the authorities saps the vital forces of .he nation, 
and enkindles in the heart rancours that cannot be quenched. 


I will now endeavour to make clear what is the real object of the 
new law, and also the nature of the compulsion by which it is hoped 
this purpose may be achieved. 

Never has M. Waldeck-Rousseau laid bare the policy of the 


Government he directs with greater frankness than in his famous 
speech at Toulouse : 


Two bodies of youth are growing up in our midst ignorant of one another, and 
so unlike that they run the risk of not being able to understand one another. 
Little by little, two sections of society are thus prepared, one carried by the 
current of the Revolution further and further in the direction of democracy, and 
the other more and more deeply imbued with doctrines which one would have 
thought had not survived the great movement of the eighteenth century. Such 
a fect is not explained by the free play of opinion, but only by the existence of a 
power which is no longer even occult, and by the constitution in the State of a 
rival power. The situation is intolerable. All efforts will be fruitless as long 
as a rational, effective legislation has not superseded a legislation at once illogical, 
arbitrary, and inoperative. If we attach so much importance to a law on associa- 
tion it is also because it involves the solution of at least a portion of the education 
question. When the conditions under which a religious association may be formed 
shall have been strictly defined, there will be an end to the idea that the associa- 
tions which have not fulfilled those conditions can pretend to train and teach the 
young, who would learn amongst them as their first lesson that they could break 
the most essential laws of the State with impunity. Thus the Bill on associations 
is in our eyes the point of departure in social evolution, and is the indispensable 
guarantee of the most necessary prerogatives of modern society. 


It is true that there are growing up two jewnesses in France, and 
that the manhood of the nation is becoming divided between two 
hostile camps. It is hard for an Englishman, unschooled in the 
ways of thought common to the Frenchman of to-day, to understand 
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by what an unbridgeable gulf the Catholic and secularist parties are 
divided in France. We have no counterpart to the conflict on this 
side of the Channel. With us indifferentism and infidelity take 
other forms. The average Englishman whose religious beliefs have 
slipped away from him simply does not trouble his head about the 
matter. It is a subject he is unwilling to discuss. He goes about 
his daily business and unconsciously acts up to Spinoza’s aphorism, 
Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat. If asked to 
give his real opinion as to the probability of a future life, he would 
probably begin by resenting the question as something of an imper- 
tinence, and then dismiss it with a shrug of the shoulders, and per- 
haps with the observation that he ‘ hoped it would be all right.’ If- 
really forced to be frank he would give it as his opinion that the 
whole thing was a pathetic illusion. That is not the temper 
of the unbeliever in France, who is essentially a proselytiser. And 
precisely because he knows the schools of the religious orders, 
attracting the élite of the youth of France, are the strongholds of 
religion, he is minded to destroy them by any means in his power. 
And there you have the central purpose of the Associations Law. 
But to effect this end it was_necessary to tread very carefully. 
For amid the throng of broken idols with which modern France is 
strewn, one object of public worship has stood erect for fifty years. 
The Lot Falloux guaranteeing the liberty of teaching has till now 
stood unassailed. When the Bill dealing with associations first 
came before the Chamber, there was no word in it about education— 
neither was there any word in it about the religious orders. The 
essentials came later. The Bill at first had no appearance of being a 
law of exception, aimed only at the religious orders. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau had discovered that the Code was unfamiliar with vows 
of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, and made no express recognition 
of practices older than Pepin. He declared that vows involving 
these things implied a self-suppression and an abnegation on the 
part of the individual which was intrinsically bad and contrary 
to the laws of France, and could not be tolerated. It was 
explained to him that these vows were common to all religious 
orders, and are just as binding upon the orders already authorised 
such as the Lazarists, Sulpicians and Christian Brothers, as upon 
the Dominicans or Jesuits. Moreover the abnegation implied in the 
vow of celibacy is common to the whole clergy of France. Then the 
ground was shifted, and it was proposed to ostracise ‘ all associations 
the members of which live in common.’ This would not work 
because it was found to cover the case of certain workmen’s associa- 
tions the members of which club together to share the expenses of 
board and lodgings. Then some one had the happy thought to limit 
the prohibition to associations between Frenchmen and foreigners, 
or associations of Frenchmen having their headquarters or official 
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centre abroad. This suggestion had the advantage of striking at all 
the great religious orders and at the same time affording an opening 
for much patriotic eloquence. Its promoters had overlooked the 
Socialists and perhaps the Freemasons. The former, at any rate, 
quickly gave the Government to understand that the meshes of the net 
were far too big. As M. Groussier put it in the Chamber with most 
impolite directness, ‘ You shall not under pretext of fighting the 
religious orders try to fight us at the same time. We will not 
stand it.’ So there was nothing for it but to fall back upon the 
simple expedient of naming the selected victims, and so the religious 
orders came to find their place in the text of the Bill. It was only 
at a late stage of this process of amendment that clause XIV, the 
pivotal clause of the Bill, was drafted. This clause, which Mr. 
Hubbard omits even to mention, is from the Government point of 
view a decided improvement upon the famous decrees associated with 
the name of M. Jules Ferry. Then the Jesuits were driven as an 
organisation from France, but there was nothing to prevent them as 
individuals from offering their services in the Catholic schools. By 
the new law that liberty is taken away, and members of unauthorised 
orders are forbidden to teach in any capacity, and the Loi Fallouz is 
at last overthrown. That this clause is at once the centre and the 
cause of the struggle is recognised by friend and foe, as readily by 
M. de Mun as by M. Waldeck-Rousseau. Says the former : 

That which so alarms you to-day is that, face to face with the body of socialist 
youth growing up in your /ycées, there is arising a body of Christian youth, more 
and more numerous every day. For there is the point, as you know well, there 
is the great fact of our epoch, which is sufficient to show the folly of your enter- 
prises. For five-and-twenty years you have wielded your power without a rival ; 
you have had public instruction in your hands; you have distributed employment 
and favours; you have had the disposal of money grants. And after a quarter of 
a century of uninterrupted domination, with no serious opposition, you discover 
on a sudden—and this is the motive of your proposals—that the middle class is 


slipping from you, that your very cfficials—your solicitude and your hope—claim 
for their children the liberty of Christian education. 


What is struck at by the new law is not freedom of teaching only 
but also liberty of thought, the right of the Christian parent to choose 
a school for the children about his knees. Thousands of French 
parents, and among them those of the first families of France, judg- 
ing by the results before their eyes, have preferred for their boys the 
education given in the schools of the religious orders to that given 
in the lycées of the State—and so the too successful orders must go. 
It remains to consider the nature of the compulsion which is being 
applied to the proscribed orders. 

Every religious order is at liberty, and indeed invited, to apply 
for authorisation. Before doing so they will naturally consider the 
nature of the preliminary steps required by the law, and also the 
chances of a favourable reply. In the case of some orders, and 
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notably the Jesuits, the last consideration suffices. In no circum- 
stances would they get authorisation. To grant it to them would be 
to frustrate the whole object of the law. Even Mr. Hubbard, who 
cannot imagine why the orders should leave France, has some sus- 
picion of this truth in the case of the Jesuits. He says: ‘Nor can 
one see any merit in their choice of martyrdom, for it is fairly certain 
that the French Government, if it were well advised, would refuse 
them authorisation.’ Quite so—that is what the law is for. It may 
be taken for granted, then, that quite apart from any question of 
canonical exemption, the Jesuits would have accepted their fate and 
gone into exile. 

And here it is necessary to remark that the position of an order 
which had unsuccessfully applied for authorisation would be distinctly 
unpleasant. As a preliminary to an application for authorisation 
every religious order is required to furnish the Government not 
only with a detailed statement as to its income and expenditure and 
an inventory of all its property, real and personal, but also a list 
of its members with their names, ages, nationality, &c. Receiving 
all this, the Government is under no sort of obligation to grant 
the desired authorisation. Even if-the authorisation be granted the 
gift may be only in the nature of a reprieve. At any time bya 
simple decree of a Conseil des Ministres the permission to exist 
may be withdrawn. In a word, the orders are invited to put their 
heads into a sack and see what will happen to them. At the same 
time there is a strong probability that the majority of the 9,307 
religious houses which have asked for authorisation will obtain it. 
This is eminently a case in which a judicious minister will elect to 
take two bites at his cherry. At the outset they get rid, as it were 
automatically, of the most dreaded of the great teaching orders, and 
the others may be humoured for the present, it being well understood 
that they may be devoured at leisure. Such orders as the Little 
Sisters of the Poor and the Sisters of Charity have probably little to 
fear. Their work among the very poor is a material guarantee for 
their safety, and they have little to do with the deep dividing line 
which parts the jewnesse, and, indeed, the manhood, of France. 

It is now necessary to say a word as to the question of the 
canonical exemption of the orders. In the ministerial circular 
attached to the text of the Bill, we read: 


Art. 3.—Les statuts devront faire connaitre notamment Iobjet assigné & la con- 
grégation ou & ses établissements, son siége principal et celui des établissements 
qu'elle aurait formés ou se proposerait actuellement de former, les noms de ses 
administrateurs ou directeurs. 

Ils devront contenir l’engagement par la congrégation et par ses membres de se 
soumettre 4 la juridiction de l’ordinaire du lieu. 

Art. 4.—Il devra étre justifié de l’approbation des statuts par I’évéque de 
chaque diocése oi se trouvent les établissements de la congrégation. 


The intentions of the Government in issuing this decree are still 
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the subject of controversy and uncertainty. Some have interpreted 
it as a demand for the abandonment by the communities in question 
of the canonical exemptions they at present enjoy, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the plenary jurisdiction of the bishops, while others 
have interpreted it in a looser fashion, as meaning only that the 
statutes of the orders should be submitted for the inspection and 
approval of the Ordinary. And here it may be well to point out that 
in all that regards the care of souls, and the ordinary work of the 
pastorate, the religious orders are already in strictest subordination 
to the bishops. They may not set foot in a diocese without the 
consent of the bishop. The same consent is necessary before they 
can open a school or a church or even preach a sermon. To the day 
of his death Cardinal Manning refused to allow the Benedictines to 
establish themselves in the diocese of Westminster. Cardinal 
Vaughan, when Bishop of Salford, refused to let the Jesuits open 
a school in Manchester. Then the bishop, even if he have given a 
general permission to preach, may at any time object to an in- 
dividual preacher. Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
orders depend absolutely upon the bishop for leave to hear confes- 
sions or do any sort of parish work, and for their own ordinations to 
the priesthood. On the other hand, in all that concerns their own 
domestic affairs, the orders are independent of the bishops and are 
governed by their own superiors, subject only to the Holy See. If 
the French Government really means to insist on the total abolition 
of all canonical exemption in this limited sense, it is hard to see how, 
in face of the direct instructions of the Holy See, some of the orders 
which have now applied for authorisation can hope to obtain it. 
Mr. Hubbard is very severe in his strictures upon these same in- 
structions of the Holy See. They seem sufficiently harmless. 
Addressing grown men and women, Pope Leo leaves them free to 
decide for themselves whether or not to ask for authorisation. He 
lays down the guiding principle, and leaves its application to the 
orders themselves. Cardinal Gotti says: 

Qu’il soit promis seulement 4 l’Ordinaire du lieu cette soumission qui est con- 
forme au caractére de chaque Institut. Par conséquent, sans parler des Congréga- 
tions purement diocésaines qui dépendent complétement des évéques, que les 


congrégations approuvées par le S. Siége . . . promettent soumission aux évéques 
dans les termes du droit commun. 


Mr. Hubbard complains of the cruelty and ‘ heartless ambiguity’ 
of this reply. There seems little ground for the complaint. The 
Pope leaves the decision to the orders themselves, rightly thinking 
that, as their circumstances are so widely different, no common rule 
would fit them all. The Sisters of Charity, for instance, are almost 
certain to get authorisation for the asking, while it is quite certain 
that the Jesuits would never get it on any terms. Mr. Hubbard is 
also unhappy because Leo the Thirteenth ‘neither gives permission 
to conform, nor expressly withholds it.’ He has taken a simpler and 
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saner course. He has acted on the sound principle that each commu- 
nity is likely to know its own business best ; and so, after indicating 
one guiding rule, he leaves each order free to make its own decision 
whether to leave France or to take its chance of getting authorisation.’ 

At the close of this paper, Iam tempted to say one word as to 
the result of my own personal observations in regard to the alleged 
political activities of the Jesuits. Perhaps few laymen have had 
better or more intimate opportunities; whether through personal 
experience or family association, of forming an opinion as to the 
methods of the society. When, at the end of the last century, the 
armies of the Revolution overran the Low Countries it was my great- 
grandfather, Mr. Weld of Lulworth, who gave Stonyhurst to the 
Jesuits. Amongst the first batch of boys to arrive at the new 
school were my two grandfathers: my uncle was for six years the 
head of the Jesuit organisation in England: I myself was eight 
years ata Jesuit school, and since for years past as Editor of the 
Tablet have had abundant opportunities of watching their work both 
in England and abroad: my son, a boy of eight, was at a Jesuit 
school in France until the other day when his teachers were expelled 
from the country. In view of the often vaunted solidarity of the 
order, and its unity of aim and method all over the world, it may 
not be irrelevant in the circumstances to put on record my own 
personal conviction that the Jesuits mix not too much in con- 
temporary politics, but too little. It may be a surprise to the 
readers of this Review to learn that a Jesuit never goes to the poll : 
that he is forbidden to canvass at elections; that he never discusses 
political questions even in the privacy of the community recreation 
room. Not once or twice at election times, when great issues were 
at stake, I have watched this aloofness from political struggles, and 
then wondered whether men who wish the end ought not also to 
will the means. 

Those passing impatiences may be cited at least as witnesses 
against the popular belief that the life of the Jesuit is spent in a 
perpetual round of political intrigue. If, however, I were to speak 
of more abiding feelings, I should have to say something of that 
truest reverence—‘ the reverence which finds itself growing in pro- 
portion to the intimacy of its knowledge.’ 


J. G. Sneap Cox. 


? This question of canonical exemption is of far more importance for some orders 
than for others. Dom Gasquet tells us that in England, up to the Reformation, 
only five abbeys of the Black Benedictine monks were exempt, the great majority, 
‘including some of the greatest and most wealthy monasteries of Christendom, being 
always under the jurisdiction of the Ordinary.’ The dual jurisdiction would obvi- 
ously work with less difficulty in the case of orders like the Benedictines, with whom 
each monastery has always been a separate unit. In the case of the Jesuits it would 
involve radical changes. For instance, each member of the society would henceforth 
belong to one particular diovese, and the mobility, and therefore an essential charac- 
teristic of the order, would be destroyed. 
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CHILD-SETTLERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


THE conclusion of the war in South Africa and the termination of 
active hostilities and military operations on any large scale will do 
no more than end one chapter of the troubled history of British 
action in that part of the Empire, and the pages still to be written 
must record the wise or feeble dealing of our statesmen with 
a number of problems, political and administrative, which are 
visible and recognised as formidable already, while yet the full 
extent of the difficulties is only imperfectly discerned. Not the 
least pressing and perhaps the most important of these tasks is that 
which is summed up in a phrase as the need of strengthening the 
British element in South Africa. Its urgency will be felt to grow 
as fast as the pacification of the new colonies and of the disturbed 
districts in the old colonies is achieved, for then will commence a period 
of anxiety to those charged with the administration of affairs in South 
Africa and to the Imperial Government, the watching developments 
to see whether there is to be an acceptance of the new conditions 
on the part of the Boers, followed, as time heals the wounds of the 
war, and prosperity and contentment return, by an amalgamation of 
interests and ultimately of national aspirations with their British 
fellow-citizens, or whether there is to be merely a sullen submission 
to overwhelming force and the growth of the sentiment of bitter 
racial animosity, keeping alive a hope of one day reversing the issue 
and awaiting the longed-for occasion. There is, no doubt, among the 
general public in this country a widespread opinion that the Boers 
having proved themselves good fighters will ‘ know how to take a 
licking ’ and after shaking hands on submission will settle down in 
amity with their conquerors, intent only on repairing the ravages of 
the war and making the most of the expected boom of prosperity 
which is to carry South Africa to the forefront among British 
colonies. This view, it has been pointed out, finds its foundation 
not so much in any lessons of experience or reasoned probability as 
in the ‘sporting’ idea which dominates the mode of thought of a 
large proportion of this nation. Its votaries do not stop to ask 
whether they imagine that England, after being well thrashed by 
another Power, say by the United States, and forced to submit to the 
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loss of independence and to join the Federal Union, would become well 
content and free from disaffection towards the Republic. Still less 
do they pause to examine the meaning of the hatred, tempered in 
some cases by caution and in others inflamed by contempt, which a 
large se-tion of the Dutch race throughout South Africa has cherished 
against che English intruders for a century past. But a good many 
people representing the opposite side do take these considerations 
into account, and from what they have learned of Boer history and 
of the Boer character, his impatience of administration, resentment 
of regular taxation, abhorrence of anything like legal equality of 
treatment with the natives, and dislike of English ways, these less 
optimistic observers believe that with the cessation of hostilities we 
shall be confronted with the harder and even more wearying task of 
governing a race that will not readily be reconciled and will be still 
more difficult to assimilate or amalgamate. 

There is, however, one point on which nearly all—optimists or 
pessimists—are agreed as a matter of theory, and that is the desir- 
ableness and even the essential necessity of strengthening the British 
element in the population of South Africa. In the words of the 
report of the Lands Settlement: Cammission recently presented to 
Parliament— 


A well-considered scheme of settlement in South Africa by men of British 
origin is of the most vital importance to the future prosperity of British South 
Africa. We find among those who wish to see British rule in South Africa 
maintained and its influence for good extended but one opinion upon this subject. 
There even seems reason to fear lest the vast expenditure of blood and treasure 
which has marked the war should be absolutely wasted unless some strenuous 
effort be made to establish in the country, at the close of the war, a thoroughly 
British population large enough to make a recurrence of division and disorder 
impossible. 


And again : 


It is impossible to examine the economical and political conditions of the two 
colonies (Orange River and Transvaal) without arriving at the conclusion that the 
settlement of a vigorous and well-affected population upon the land is absolutely 
essential, so essential that its accomplishment should be made possible, if 
necessary, by direct legislation. 


These are emphatic words, but unfortunately when it comes to 
examining ways and means of giving effect to the objects and policy 
aimed at, a good deal of vagueness becomes apparent, and it is here 
that the division between the sanguine and the dubious-minded 
shows itself again. To the former nothing is easier than to fill up 
South Africa with British settlers; a sufficient leaven of loyalist 
immigrants is to be attracted by Government proclamation and free 
farms. ‘Sturdy yeomen’ are to flock from Home to the veldt, 
military settlements are to be formed from the abundant maierial 
afforded by reservists and time-expired men of the regular army and 
Vou. L -No, 298 3X 
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other forces, as well as by eager applicants from the Australian, Cana- 
dian, and New Zealand contingents, and grants-in-aid combined with 
land grants are to do the rest. The report of the Lands Settlement 
Commission has given a chill to these anticipations, however. It 
became evident, we are told, at an early stage of their inquiry that 
the great majority of the military applicants who desired to remain in 
South Africa at the close of the war had no previous experience in 
farming and no desire to become farmers on their discharge from 
the army. This, of course, was,only what sober judgment expected. 
The ranks of the British army are filled nowadays almost entirely 
by town-bred recruits ignorant of country life and occupations, fond 
of society and variety, while the country lads who have enlisted to 
escape the dull round of such a life have lost touch and sympathy 
with husbandry too much to be attracted to the lonely veldt. Nor 
is there anything sufficiently promising in the still unoccupied 
pastoral and agricultural lands of South Africa, to draw colonists from 
the Dominion, the Commonwealth, or New Zealand. In fact, so far 
as military settlements go, the Commission seems to have thrown 
them over entirely, and ‘cannot with confidence recommend any 
large expenditure upon the establishment of such colonies.’ What 
they do regard as practicable is that the land suitable for settlement 
in the two new colonies should be acquired by the State, and on 
such land bona fide agricultural settlers (in nearly all cases non- 
military) should be encouraged to establish themselves. They are 
convinced that such settlement of British occupants on the land 
must be effected gradually, that the conditions must be exceedingly 
favourable if success is to be attained, but that the value of the 
object in view—the creation of a British preponderance in the 
population—warrants some sacrifice and pecuniary loss at the outset. 
No clear estimate of the cost of the measures indicated as practicable 
is given by the Commission, but other advocates of extensive settle- 
ments have been less reticent, and amounts varying from five to 
twelve millions sterling have been calculated on this or that basis 
as requisite to see the thing through. The net annual cost to the 
State in form of interest on a loan for the acquisition of sufficient 
suitable land and for stipends to military settlers has been put at 
anything between 300,000/. and 700,000/. a year according to the 
modest or ambitious character of the particular scheme. It is the 
vagueness in detail coupled with the stress laid on a heavy 
imperial grant-in-aid that infects doubting critics with their lack of 
faith. Like Mr. Arnold Forster’s Commission they have no belief 
in military settlements of town-bred ‘Tommies,’ and they fail to 
see where the sturdy yeomen are nowadays to come from. We have 
become an urban people, they say, and whatever voluntary emigration 
flows towards South Africa will be attracted by the gold mines and 
by the wages of highly paid industries. The British therefore will 
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continue to concentrate in the towns and the Boers will stick to the 
country. Government agency may be evoked, no doubt, to pour 
a stream of settlers upon the soil, but these critics profess to 
recognise obstacles in the way of planting raw Britishers on the land 
with any certainty of such doubtfully qualified farmers and market- 
gardeners staying there and becoming self-supporting. Admitting 
the feasibility of a land loan and grants-in-aid, they are sceptical as 
to the resulting advantages to the Imperial connection. 

However, it is the fate of such schemes on their inception to meet 
with head-shaking and prophecies of failure, and it remains yet to 
see whether land settlements in South Africa on various plans and 
perhaps on more modest lines may not meet with better success than 
the critics anticipate. The object of this article is not to discuss the 
prospects and soundness of any schemes of adult emigration to and 
settlement in South Africa, whether military or purely agricultural ; 
its aim is to draw the attention of statesmen and public men to quite 
another class of possible colonists, hitherto overlooked, whose trans- 
ference to South Africa would not only do all that is desired in the 
way of leavening the Africander and strengthening the British 
element in the population, but would effect that result, as a con- 
sequence of perfectly natural development, at an almost nominal 
cost to the State and to the great benefit of the individuals directly 
concerned. It will be conceded that if these pretensions can be 
substantiated the case will have made out its claim to earnest 
consideration. 

There are in this country many thousand destitute and neglected 
children, some deserted by their parents, others orphans, for whom 
the guardians of the poor make provision out of the rates, feeding, 
clothing, and educating them up to a certain age. Besides these 
‘children of the State,’ as they have been termed, there are many 
thousands of orphans maintained in orphanages and institutes by 
the voluntary contributions and bequests of the charitable, by special 
funds and endowments—some of a semi-public kind—and by religious 
bodies as a branch of their ministrations. In the majority of cases 
these children are maintained and educated up to ages varying 
between thirteen and eighteen, are helped to obtain work or situa- 
tions, and then have to make their own way in the world; in a few 
cases more enduring provision is made through apprenticeship or 
other means. The question is, Can we by a little co-operation and 
organisation make some better use of much of this mass of human 
material, open the prospect of a fuller and happier future to a large 
proportion of these young lives, and in so doing add to the security 
and prosperity of the Empire at a point where it needs buttressing ? 
Can we not do in South Africa on a larger scale what Dr. Barnardo 
has been doing for many years in Canada with complete success, and 
transfer as many as possible of the children who are physically fitted 
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and of suitable age to several specially founded ‘homes’ or settle- 
ments in South Africa, there to be educated and trained for colonial 
tife? For the children the advantages are obvious of removal to the 
ampler life of such settlements from the town and country institutes 
of the United Kingdom with its cramped and crowded conditions of 
employment for the poor; they would be educated and trained 
practically to various branches of husbandry and crafts and domestic 
duties which would promise them a successful livelihood and ensure 
a wider, healthier life all round. The advantages to the Empire in 
general, and to South Africa in particular, are no less evident and 
confessed. To meet her well-understood special difficulties, South 
Africa stands in admittedly urgent need of settlers of British stock, 
and children brought up in a colony make the best settlers of all. 
There is the further notable advantage that this scheme makes full 
provision for the adequate natural representation of both sexes, a 
matter of grave difficulty in many schemes of adult emigration, and 
the girls among the children would grow up to maidenhood carefully 
trained to colonial usefulness, imbued with English ideas, and de- 
stined as wives and mothers to have a far-reaching influence of the 
best kind for the interests of our race. 

We may now examine in more detail the two classes of orphan 
and destitute children’ proposed to be benefited by the transfer to 
South Africa—those for whom the guardians of the poor now make 
provision out of the rates, and those maintained by charitable contri- 
tributions and endowments. According to Mr. C. §. Loch’s exhaus- 
tive ‘Introduction’ to the Annual Charities Register and Digest 
(1901), from which the statistical information quoted here is drawn, 
we find that for orphan and deserted children chargeable on the rates 
the guardians of the poor may provide accommodation in the work- 
house up to the age of fifteen, or in cottage homes, large and well- 
equipped schools being attached in both cases for the education and 
training of the children. Or they may adopt the ‘boarding out’ 
system, an elaborately regulated means of provision which has many 
advocates and many opponents. The controversy does not affect us 
‘here ; Mr. Loch’s verdict is that the suitability of the method varies 
with the circumstances, and that ‘the village home or small school 
and boarding-out should be considered supplementary each of the 
-other.’ In addition, other resources at the disposal of the guardians 
-are training-ships for boys and apprenticeship and service for both 
boys and girls. There would, of course, be no desire to curtail the 
number of children for whom the guardians find careers and the 
promise of settled employment; there would also be prohibition on 
transfer to South Africa of any orphans and destitute children without 
the express sanction of relatives entitled toa voice in the matter. 
These and other restrictive regulations as to age and physical suit- 
ability would largely reduce the number capable of being sent out. 
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What those numbers would be it is almost impossible to estimate at 
present in the absence of available statistics regarding children now 
supported and educated at homes out of the public funds. But after 
making liberal deductions and excluding the inmates of all industria} 
schools and reformatories there must be several thousand eligible and 
suitable throughout the kingdom. Guardians of the poor may spend 
money in maintaining and educating children in institutions beyond 
the limits of their own union, and, as Mr. Loch remarks, they have 
almost unlimited powers ; but legislation might perhaps be necessary 
to enable them to send children or contribute to the cost of sending 
them to South Africa and there educating them; in any case details 
regarding the amount and limitations of their contributions and their 
control would have to be settled. It would be obviously unfair to a 
colony on the one hand and a shirking of obligations by the 
guardians on the other hand to land a shipful of children, too young 
to work, at some colonial settlement and leave them there, repu- 
diating all further liability for their support and education. The 
guardians should be bound to pay over a fixed amount per head, 
calculated after due consideration, for every child passed as eligible 
for transfer to South Africa, and the balance of this, after payment of 
the expenses of the journey, would be available for the upkeep of 
the home or institution in which the child was thenceforth main- 
tained. Whether the guardians should retain any further control or 
voice in the management of such homes—whether, indeed, they should 
be permitted in association among the unions to found and manage 
homes in the colony themselves—are points which cannot be con- 
fidently decided at this stage. 

We now come to the orphanages maintained by charitable institu- 
tions and endowments, and as to these also no very precise statistics 
are available, although a good deal of information can be gleaned. 
In the first place it is necessary to state that in making the very 
rough estimate which alone is possible of the number of children 
eligible for transfer to South Africa, and in taking stock of the in- 
stitutions that might send them, sweeping deductions have been 
made. None of the many institutions which are branches or 
affiliated with the National Incorporated Waif Association (Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes) are included, because these are already engaged 
in sending out every year selected children to Canada. Nor are any 
charity-supported training-ships taken account of, nor the Gordon 
Boys’ Home or other military schools preparing lads for the army, 
nor certain class and professional institutions which may be supposed 
to look after the careers of their protégés in a special fashion, such 
as Greenwich Royal Hospital, various Masonic, Seamen’s, Artists’, 
Bank Clerks’, Commercial Travellers’, Licensed Victuallers’, Police, 
Teachers’, and other similar orphanages, as well as several endowed 
societies and schools restricted in their scope and making exceptional 
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provision for their beneficiaries. Training homes for young servants, 
again, are not counted in, nor the many homes for working boys and 
working girls the residents in which, as a rule, contribute a small 
sum’ towards their own keep. Shoeblacks’ societies and homes and 
all institutions dealing with crippled and afflicted children are also 
excluded. Very possibly many in the above list would show good 
reason to be entitled to share the advantages of any working scheme 
of emigration, and there is no reason why the terms of admission 
should not actually be liberal and the benefits open to all applicants 
who satisfied the conditions; but in the preliminary survey it is 
desirable that all the calculations should be cautious and moderate. 
After ruling out so many there remain the charitable institutions, 
some entirely free and others requiring small payments for entry and 
maintenance, which provide home for varying periods and education 
and training for the general mass of orphan and destitute children 
not supported out of the rates controlled by the guardians of the 
poor. But it is not possible even then to get at the numbers of 
such children, for in the register for 1901 some of the- institutions 
have not sent in returns, others give only their accommodation without 
stating the actual numbers of inmates, others give the total number 
dealt with since their operations began, others again confine their 
information to vague ‘average numbers.’ Taking such imperfect 
figures for a single year as are available, we find that in the charitable 
institutions, restricted as explained, there were being maintained 
and educated over 22,000 children, the greater proportion orphans 
and friendless. It is not possible to differentiate closely as regards 
the sexes. In the orphanages for boys there were nearly 5,500 on 
the imperfect list, in those for girls over 6,200, and in those for both 
boys and girls close on 11,000. We can glean a little more, but 
not much. Speaking broadly, among the institutions with which 
we are concerned the only religious distinction is the wide one of 
Protestants and Roman Catholies; no other denominational dis- 
crimination worth considering here is insisted on. In the Roman 
Catholic institutions there were more than 4,000 children (over 
2,100 boys, some 1,600 girls, and 300 or so mixed), and the balance 
consisted of Protestant children among whom there was practically 
no sectarian test or conditions of admission. In organising, there- 
fore, any charitable orphanage settlements in South Africa it would 
not appear to be necessary to have more than three separate insti- 
tutions, one under purely Anglican educational control, one under 
entirely Roman Catholic control, and one for children of any 
Protestant denomination, due facilities being given as a matter 
of course for religious teaching; in other words there need be 
no sectarian stumbling-block to encounter. Nor is it easy to 
see how any obstacles arising from party feeling are to be 
created in the case of a scheme which makes no heavy demand 
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on the public treasury, which deals with a question of social and 
imperial concern altogether beyond the pale of parliamentary politics, 
and which affects classes and individuals who have neither votes 
nor influence. Some opposition, however, may perhaps be raised on 
the part of those controlling and administering the numerous 
orphanages and institutions at present maintained at home from 
charitable resources, who might see cause to fear that their status or 
vested interest would be affected by changes which tended to 
reduce the numbers and importance of the institutions with which 
they had concern. Bat it would be a particular aim of any organ- 
ising body charged with the details of the scheme to guard against 
the infliction of hardship on any individual officials of existing staffs 
and committees and to treat vested interests with every considera- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that the settlements in South Africa 
would probably have to look to the institutions at home for much of 
their income as well as for their inmates, although the precise sys- 
tem to be followed must necessarily be determined when the working 
arrangements are drawn up. There is no present clue to arriving at 
any clear notion of the average incomes of the charitable institutions 
in this country, and for that reason alone it is not possible to esti- 
mate the annual amount which would be required from the chari- 
table public or other sources to support the settlements in South 
Africa. It may be taken for granted that the Colonial Governments 
would not be able or inclined to do much beyond offering suitable 
and ample sites for the settlements and the necessary surrounding 
lands. These would unquestionably be given, and the schools would 
also be eligible for their full share of colonial educational grants, but 
the financial conditions of South Africa do not hold out the promise 
of much more than that. The home charitable institutions which 
transferred the children would naturally be expected to make some 
provision for their support, at least for a time, and, as the whole 
scheme aims at imperial as well as individual advantages, the Imperial 
Government may reasonably be asked to do its part to the extent of 
building, furnishing, and equipping the homes and schools at the 
start. Whether anything further in the shape of an annual grant- 
in-aid would be required depends mainly on the lines on which the 
scheme is laid and the extent to which the support of the charitable 
public at home can be enlisted. It is not an over-sanguine hope to 
expect that if it were launched under favourable auspices, and advo- 
cated by men in whose counsel the nation has confidence, it would 
win recognition as an enterprise deserving strenuous support on 
patriotic as well as philanthropic grounds, and so supported there 
would be little difficulty in raising a capital fund the interest on 
which would suffice to maintain the settlements on an adequate 
scale. It is probable that at first the cost per head of upkeep and 
living in South Africa would have to be put at a higher rate than the 
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average in town and country orphanages inthe United Kingdom, 
but this excess ought in no long time to disappear, and the colonial 
institutions should go far towards becoming self-supporting. We 
may suppose that places in the outdoor staff would graduaily be 
filled by lads and young men trained in the settlements; market- 
garden and farm produce grown by the inmates should be cheaply 
raised with plenty of young hands to do the labour, while many of 
the girls would find occupation in spinning and dairy work for the 
homes. The settlements would be essentially places of training for 
all branches of livelihood, agricultural and industrial, in request in 
the colonies—simple engineering and irrigation, well-sinking, milling, 
rearing of stock, and many other pursuits might all be taught 
practically, and if the often-advocated experiment of imperial horse- 
runs for breeding remounts is ever established in South Africa, scores 
of young hands grounded in the elements of the work might be drawn 
from these orphan settlements. It is not easy to set a limit to the 
activities that might be encouraged, and town avocations would as 
readily find a place in the curriculum as rural occupations, and a 
steady stream of girls and boys should flow from the settlements to 
all parts of South Africa. This in itself must be noted as a matter 
of great importance, and in this respect the children’s settlements 
would have a far greater value than any composed of men, whether 
military settlers or agriculturists, rooted to one locality. The need 
of permeating the new colonies with residents of British blood is 
already seen to be a vital point not sufficiently provided for in any 
scheme of military settlements, and the political necessity of a dis- 
tribution of British settlers has been urged as the real solution of the 
language difficulty. As a recent writer in the Times has said, ‘if we 
can see the colonies well permeated in their principal parts by new 
blood, the language will soon be English everywhere.’ This the efflux 
from the children’s settlements would thoroughly achieve, and indeed 
one of the early developments would be the opening of branch homes 
in all the chief towns of South Africa at which the working lads and 
working girls from the institutions would find foothold. 

To sum up and recapitulate the chief points that have been 
roughly sketched out. We are confronted by general admission with the 
great and difficult problem of strengthening the British element in the 
population of South Africa—a thing essential to assuring the future 
prosperity of territories which must either be knit firmly to tre Empire 
or continue a dangerous drain on its strength. What hinders us from 
finding the solution in transplanting the very best sort of colonists, 
children brought up and trained in the colony for the careers which the 
colony has to offer? We have among the thousands of orphan and 
destitute children supported at home by the public or by charitable 
funds an ample supply of suitable material, and to the children 
selected the transfer would mean the favourable chance of more 
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prosperous livelihoods and more attractive conditions of life. Not 
only the material but the money also is available, and there is little 
reason to doubt that, were the matter taken in hand seriously by 
men in whose judgment and sympathy the nation had confidence, 
abundant means would be forthcoming for assuring success without 
any cost to the taxpayer worth mentioning. There are initial 
difficulties, but none that tact and business organisation may not 
surmount, and surely the attainment is worth attempting—the boon 
of a brighter and more useful life to many children, the effacement 
of the race troubles of a great group of colonies, and a lasting 


advantage to the Empire. 
FRANCIS STEVENSON. 
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OFFICERS EXPENSES 


I OFFER a few remarks on this very serious subject in the hope that 
oue or two of them may be found worth consideration. 

Quarters.—These should be provided with a few necessary articles 
of furniture, bedstead, bath, carpet, curtains, &c., which officers have 
now to buy or to hire for themselves. Any deterioration, beyond 
fair wear and tear, would of course be charged to the officer 
concerned, 

Messes.—Messes should also be supplied with a fair amount of 
suitable furniture, and extra articles should be obtainable on hire 
from Government stores. Rations, or allowance in lieu, should be 
issed to officers at all times and, in addition, such a fixed allowance 
as would enable an officer to enjoy three good meals a day at very 
small cost. All mess servants should be paid by Government, and 
plain clothes, or allowance in lieu, issued for them. Wine should 
be obtainable duty free. Where possible, ground should be allotted 
to messes for vegetable gardens, fowl-runs, &c., and every assistance 
and encouragement given for the maintenance of these. 

Officers’ Servants.—These should receive extra pay, as such, from 
Government, and plain clothes should be issued for them. 

Uniform and Equipment.—lIt should be a point of honour that 
the pattern of uniforms, &c., should not be altered except for some 
really good reason. If possible, notice should be given of intended 
or probable changes, so that officers may not be caught with a stock of 
practically new articles suddenly rendered obsolete. This hardship 
is especially felt by officers who have lately gone abroad, with a good 
outfit of uniform, to a station where English clothing is seldom 
worn, and where it would ordinarily last many years. It would 
make changes less unpopular if a proposed new article were issued 
on trial and the opinion of those for whom it is intended were taken 
before final approval, the cost of such experimental issues to be 
borne by the public.- Officers should be enabled to obtain from 
Government Departments, on payment, supplies of ordinary 
‘working’ uniform, boots, belts, swords, saddlery, &c. There is no 
reason whatever why these should not be made to Government 
order, of really good cut and material, at a very much lower price than 
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that at which the military outfitter can supply them. For full dress, 
it would probably be preferable for officers to employ civilian out- 
fitters, and, of course, those who wished to do so for their working 
kit could please themselves. 

Facilities for Professional Education..—We hear a great deal 
nowadays about the ignorance of officers. It is not for me to say 
with how much truth. But, undoubtedly, nearly any officer who 
may be considered really well educated from a professional stand- 
point, 7.c. who has a good knowledge of foreign languages and 
military history besides more technical subjects, and who is generally 
well informed and up to date, must have spent a considerable sum 
of money on the acquirement of these attainments. This is espe- 
cially the case with officers who serve abroad at obscure stations 
where there are no good libraries and few good newspapers. Full 
proof of this is to be found in the fact that a very large proportion 
of intending competitors for the Staff College find it necessary to 
resort to crammers. To rectify this, I propose that garrison 
libraries, stocked with the best professional works, should be made 
more numerous, in fact that every station in the world at which 
British troops are quartered should be in touch with one of these. 
They should be prepared to supply ideas for courses of reading in 
Military History and other subjects, and to issue, on loan, all suitable 
books and maps. At present, I don’t know how an officer can get 
such assistance unless he is quartered in one of a few stations in 
England or is a subscriber to the United Service Institution. 

More encouragement, monetarily and otherwise, should be given 
to officers to travel abroad and learn foreign languages. A certain 
number of officers might be given special leave for foreign travel 
every year, and reimbursed a part of their expenses on sending in 
reports showing that they had used their leave for purposes of in- 
telligent observation and had profited thereby. Any officer pro- 
ducing information of value from a military point of view should be 
reimbursed his total expenses and perhaps granted a monetary 
reward in addition. 

Sketching and surveying instruments and appliances, as well as 
books and maps, should be obtainable from Government stores at 
cheap rates. 

Horses and Riding.—All mounted officers should be entitled to 
ride public horses. Officers of all branches of the Service should be 
allowed to obtain forage at Government contract rates, and every 
facility and encouragement should be given them to keep horses and to 
ride. I go so far as to suggest that an allowance should be made to 
officers of dismounted units who keep horses, provided they pass a 
fairly high test in riding. We expect senior officers of infantry to 
ride, and, of course, all staff officers should be good riders, yet we 
give them next to no facilities for learning, and those of limited means 
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cannot afford to begin until they are really too old to learn. That, 
in spite of these disadvantages, infantry officers are, as a rule, at least 
passably good riders is most creditable to them. 

Travelling Expenses.—The present system of recovering 
travelling expenses is intricate and inconvenient. Officers should 
send in a simple statement of expenses incurred. In case of junior 
officers this might be passed by a senior, who would remark on it 
whether he thought the amount fair or otherwise, and pass it to the 
paymaster, who would issue the sum expended together with the 
allowance due. The paymaster could of course take action in case 
of any claim which he considered extravagant, and a certain number 
of claims might be carefully checked, item by item, as is done at 
present with every one. Officers who have served under the Foreign 
Office have often told me that the system pursued by that office is 
much more convenient. 

It always seems to us regimental officers that the system of 
checking all our accounts is based on the supposition that we are 
generally dishonest, and that the cost of the upkeep of the checking 
staffs must be much greater than would be the loss by petty frauds 
if a start were made on the supposition that we were honest folk! 
Further, if cases of fraud, when detected, as no doubt they occasion- 
ally are, were ruthlessly exposed and punished, the innocent would 
profit instead of being made to suffer for the guilty by numerous 
petty restrictions, as they now feel that they do. The whole 
Allowance Regulations might, with advantage, be revised and 
simplified. They are now so intricate, and require the production of 
so many vouchers, counter-signatures, &c., that times out of number 
officers omit to claim and draw money to which their services have 
justly entitled them, and which in many cases they can ill afford to 
forego. I wonder how many officers of the South African Field 
Force have drawn all the travelling allowances to which they are 
entitled from the time of leaving their stations in England. 
Probably the Government has profited to the extent of thousands of 
pounds over this one item alone, to the detriment of many deserving 
and indigent officers. 

Change of Station.—Movements from one station to another 
involve expense upon individuals and mess funds. More liberal 
allowances might be authorised to meet this, especially if the move- 
ments are frequent. 

Bands, Regimental Funds, &c.—Officers habitually pay sub- 
scriptions towards the upkeep of bands and to other regimental funds, 
such as that for providing materials for cleaning saddlery, &c. 
Nearly all such expenditure might fairly be borne by the public. 

Good Service Rewards.—Monetary rewards for good service are 
now confined to the higher ranks. I would propose that these 
should be extended to all commissioned ranks. A comparatively 
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small amount would make an appreciable addition to the pay of a 
junior officer; 10,000/. per annum would not be a very large item 
in the Army Estimates and would provide for, say, one hundred 
rewards of 50/. each and two hundred of 25/. each. I would have 
these granted for periods of five years, ten years, or for life, according 
to circumstances. The great majority would naturally be for the 
shortest period, so that they would be sufficiently numerous for 
officers to realise that they were not accessible only to the especially 
brilliant or fortunate among them. 

Extra Pay for Foreign Service.—It would certainly benefit poor 
men, on the whole, if increased pay were authorised, during home 
service, for those officers who have done a certain proportion of their 
service abroad. This is an intricate question which I cannot under- 
take to thresh out, but it is undeniable that, for the requirements of 
our extended Empire, an officer who has spent some years in India 
and the colonies is, ceteris paribus, a more useful man than another 
who has served exclusively in the British Isles. 

Ideas and Inventions.—An officer who invents or is instrumental 
in introducing any new and useful article or arrangement of kit or 
equipment should receive a bonus.. At present, many useful ideas 
are lost or lie dormant because their originators either do not care or 
do not know how to put them forward. On other occasions, I fear, 
the credit is taken by a not too conscientious C.0. who will 
brazenly enunciate as his own some brilliant conception of one of his 
juniors. It would, I am sure, be worth while to encourage officers to 
ventilate their ideas and to reward them if they produced anything 
worthy of reward. 

Newspaper Correspondents.—Competent officers should be en- 
couraged and assisted to act as special correspondents for newspapers, 
whenever they can be spared, during our own small campaigns, wars 
between foreign nations, and also during manceuvres at home and 
abroad. In the regulations for special correspondents at the seat of 
war, it is notified that retired officers are preferred (by the War 
Office) for such employment. Why not extend this to officers on 
the active list ? There is probably no position which affords such 
facilities for observing the operations of a campaign as that of a 
newspaper correspondent. I would suggest that alist should be kept 
of officers who desire to undertake and are recommended for such 
work, and notification made to the press that they will be allowed to 
act as far as possible. In Indian frontier campaigns, especially, 
where the regular correspondents of London papers cannot get out 
in time or where the operations are not of sufficient importance for 
them to be sent, the services of military officers would often be gladly 
accepted, and they could generally be well spared at such times. 

Votes.—A word on the subject of votes. A private individual 
who has acquired, by inheritance, a small income and who lives, by 
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means of this, an utterly useless and possibly a somewhat mischievous 
existence, is entitled to a voice in the management of the affairs of 
the Empire, to the building up or support of which he has not con- 
tributed one iota except under compulsion in the shape of taxes. 
An officer who has spent the best years of his life in the service of 
his country and has undergone parlous risks in time of war, plague, 
and pestilence in all parts of the globe, has no right to a vote except 
in the very unlikely event of having occupied a certain quarter for 
a certain period at the exact time when an election is on hand. 
And yet income tax is deducted from his slender pay before it is 
issued to him! Surely some reform is needed here. 

Conclusion.—The main objection to most of my suggestions will 
probably be that they cost money. If equally good ones are obtain- 
able that will cost nothing, so much the better, but this is at least 
doubtful. For mine I claim: 

(1) Simplicity. There is not one that could not be brought 
into being in a short time without any great trouble. 

(2) Comparative Cheapness. Even if.every one were accepted 
and introduced in full, the total cost would not be enormous. 

(3) Probable Effect. This would be to render the Army a pro- 
fession in which a man without any, or at any rate with very small, 
private means could not only exist but could hope to compete on fairly 
level terms with his richer brother officers, who at present enjoy 
great advantages through their ability to travel and thus possibly to 
take part in small campaigns, and also in other ways that I have 
indicated. An officer whose narrow means tie him down to the 
neighbourhood of barracks, with the variation of an occasional spell 
of leave at a quiet country home, cannot, unless he be a real genius, 
develop his intelligence and powers of observation to anything like 
their full capacity. 

I have particularly endeavoured to suggest nothing which would, 
in any way, interfere with the general tenor of regimental life as it 
now exists, as I feel very strongly that the attempt to do so in any 
but the most delicate manner would be a serious mistake, and would 
cause the Army to lose numbers of really good men whom it could 
ill spare. What is required is to make the Army possible and desir- 
able for rich men and poor men alike. It has need of both. 


G. F. HERBERT. 
Harrismith, O.R.C. 
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CADET CORPS FOR SCHOOLBOYS 
OF ALL CLASSES 


THE war between Prussia and Austria and that between Germany 
and France clearly demonstrated that for a nation to retain its 
position as one of the leading Powers in Europe a small standing 
army was no longer sufficient. An army must have at its back a 
strong reserve of men trained and ready to take their place in the 
ranks. This lesson was realised by our Government, and short 
service with the colours was introduced, and the men having served 
a certain time in the Army were passed into the Reserve. 

Under our system of voluntary enlistment, and having regard to 
the fact that a large proportion of our Army must of necessity serve 
abroad, the Continental system of passing men to the Reserve after 
three years’ service in the ranks was manifestly unsuitable. Such a 
system would have entailed so heavy a drain on the Army that it was 
more than doubtful if a requisite number of recruits would be forth- 
coming to fill the ranks, and so short a period of service would not have 
allowed the men to serve in India and our other foreign stations. A 
compromise was made, and the term of service was fixed at seven 
years with the colours and five years with the Reserve. It was hoped 
that under this system a sufficiently large Reserve would be formed 
to fili the ranks of the Army depleted by the wear and tear of any 
war in which we might be engaged. There were not wanting 
critics, however, who held that, since the immature lads who enlisted 
were unfit for active service, this Reserve would have to be tapped at 
the outset of hostilities and a large proportion drafted into the 
battalions proceeding to the front—in fact, that the title ‘ Reserve’ 
was @ misnomer. 

This view has been fully justified by the course of events in 
South Africa—the first war of any magnitude in which we have been 
engaged since the substitution of the above organisation for the old 
long-service Army. In order to despatch a force of 47,000 men on 
the outbreak of war some 23,000 reserve men had to be called up to 
fill the ranks of the battalions sent on active service and to replace 
those physically unfit. After the operations had lasted some two 
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months and our arms had suffered a series of reverses, it became 
apparent that a much larger force than was at first anticipated 
would be required. Our Army with its Reserve was unequal to the 
strain. The patriotic offer of the Volunteers, a force intended solely 
for home service, to furnish contingents for South Africa was accepted, 
and a large number of Militia battalions were embodied. Moreover 
the Government was compelled to appeal to the untrained manhood 
of the country to come forward and enrol in the Imperial Yeomanry 
and other irregular corps. Our so-called Reserve had ceased to exist. 
It was already in the first line. 

Fortunately for ourselves, owing to want of enterprise on the 
part of the Boers, time was allowed us to train these corps, in many 
cases at the scene of operations. It is a matter of history that large 
numbers of men were under instruction in camps in the Cape Colony 
and Orange River Colony before they were allowed to proceed to the 
front. Can we, however, depend on such good fortune in some future 
war waged against a Continental Power? Surely not. If there is one 
lesson to be learnt from the war that is not yet finished, it is that, in 
some way or other, we must have a large reserve of men trained and 
ready to take their place in the ranks should the occasion for their 
services arise, and it seems quite clear that the present system fails 
to give us this. 

From many expressions let drop by Mr. Brodrick, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Lord Stanley, it would appear that the Government is 
fully aware of the necessity of such a reserve, and some form of com- 
pulsory home service appears to be contemplated should the number 
of recruits obtained under the voluntary system fail to meet our 
- requirements. Lord Stanley inthe House of Commons on the Ist of 
May last, referring to compulsory service or conscription, stated 
that: 
he could not disguise the fact that, to a certain extent, he was a supporter of 
such a system. He could not help thinking that it was the duty of every man in 
this or any other country to be prepared to take up arms in defence of that 
<ountry. That was a duty imposed by citizenship, and he admitted freely that at 
some period of a man’s life he would like to see him instructed in such a way that, 
if called upon, he should be able to place himself with the greatest advantage to 
bis country. 


Without doubt it is the duty of every man to be prepared to take 
up arms in defence of his country should the occasion require it. 
There are, however, grave objections to compulsory training for 
adults in England. Such compulsory training would undoubtedly 
interfere with the commercial activity of the country and its 
colonising power. Moreover, there is a distinct prejudice in the 
minds of the majority of Englishmen against anything in the shape 
of conscription for adults. But no such objection can be raised 
against the training of boys between the ages of 14and 17. This 
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could be no hindrance either to the commercial industry of the 
country or to its colonial expansion. 

Some three years ago Lord Roberts was asked his opinion as to 
the value of such training. He replied that: ‘Lads who have been 
efficiently trained would probably become quite as effective soldiers 
in an equally short space of time as would the Reserve men after 
they had been away from the colours for three or four years.’ This 
opinion of Lord Roberts was fully borne out in the South African 
war. No troops did better service than the Colonial contingents, the 
majority of whom had received their training as cadets. In Victoria 
drill is obligatory in all State-aided schools, and cadet corps are 
established in connection with the majority of these schools, the 
Government granting a certain amount of financial assistance, and 
some such system is general throughout our colonies. 

At the review of the Victorian troops before H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cornwall some 5,000 of these cadets paraded. An eye-witness, 
standing in a group of foreign officers viewing the parade, is particu- 
lar to state that the latter were more especially struck with the 
appearance of the cadets, and he proceeds to give further evidence 
of the excellence of the movement, and of its popularity with both 
parents and boys of all classes. 

The democracy of Australia has no fear of the bugbear of mili- 
tarism. On the contrary, Australians realise that it is the duty of a 
nation to train its children to be true patriots, and, as such, ready and 
able to take their part in the defence of their country. Dr. Morrison, 
Principal of the Presbyterian College, Melbourne, in an address pre- 
sented to H.R.H. embodied the feeling of our colonies in these 
words : 

We have striven to send forth from our schools good and true men, loyal and 
patriotic citizens, who will not only do their work well in every social, civil, and 
religious capacity, but will fight, if need be, for their King and country as so 
many of our old boys recently have fought. 


In his farewell letter to Australia H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall 
refers to the cadets in the following terms: 

I have been much interested in the cadet corps, many of which have a particu- 
larly smart and soldier-like bearing. ... It seems to me that in this excellent 
movement lies a strong power for good, for, besides the benefit of physical training, 
it inculcates into the coming generation that spirit of subordination and esprit de 
corps which is so essential, not merely in the soldier, but in the development of 
national character. 

It should be noted that of the 2,445 officers and men sent from 
Victoria to South Africa, Sir F. Sargood reports that two-thirds had 
passed through the cadet force, and Colonel Bingham, who served as 
Staff officer in Australia for fifteen years, speaks of the great advantage 
the early training as cadets proved when Australia sent her contiu- 
gent to South Africa. 

Vor. L—No. 298 3 Y 
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In Natal, Government schools are established in all important 
townships, and each school has its complement of cadets. Every 
boy must enrol as soon as he is ten years of age, and every boy of 
fourteen must go to the butts to make himself a proficient marks- 
man. Boys between the ages of six and ten, though not cadets, 
regularly receive preliminary drill and exercises. The Government 
practically bears all the expense of this training. Some of the 
bigger lads in the Durban Model School abandoned their books at 
the first word of the Boer invasion, and were in the saddle in a few 
hours. Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, on his return from the Trans- 
vaal, made use of the following words, when addressing the cadets 
and schoolboys at Pietermaritzburg : ‘I hope the Old Country will 
follow the example of one of her children, and insist upon all boys 
joining cadet corps.’ 

On leaving Natal H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall addressed a 
letter to the Governor, in which he expressed his high appreciation 
of the appearance of the colonial cadets. H.R.H. suggests that a 
scheme might be drawn up, and adopted, by which the cadets, when 
they pass the age of boyhood, would be drafted to some permanent 
corps, and in this way the whole male white population might be 
trained to the use of arms and be available for service in case of 
emergency. 

Could not some such scheme be carried out in the Old Country, 
farnishing, as it would, an invaluable reserve of trained men on 
which we could depend in time of national danger? Were such a 
scheme in existence we should be in a better position than we are at 
present, relying, as we do, mainly on a reserve that is called upon, 
and practically exhausted, on the outbreak of hostilities. 

Failure of the Reserve of our rank and file was not, however, the 
only shortcoming disclosed by the South African war. The supply 
of officers to replace the vacancies caused by death or sickness at 
the front, and to fill the commissioned ranks of those’ irregular 
forces raised by the Government, soon became a serious and difficult 
matter. Young men were hurriedly passed through a nominal 
training with the Militia and Volunteers, and were given commissions 
and sent out to the front. This, however, did not prove sufficient 
to keep up the supply necessary, and the Government was compelled 
to offer direct commissions to students at our different colleges and 
boys at our public schools, the majority of the recipients having had 
no military training whatever. The danger of such procedure is 
evident when it is remembered that many of the young fellows were 
sent straight out on active service, and thus placed in positions of 
responsibility where it might very possibly happen that their own 
lives, and the lives of the men under their command, depended on 
their action at some critical moment. The want of some system 
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whereby elder boys of the class from which our officers are drawn 
should receive the elements of military training became apparent. 

This subject attracted the attention of the headmasters of the 
bigger public schools and was recently discussed at one of their con- 
ferences. They suggested that at all public schools instructional 
corps should be formed in which the boys would receive instruction 
suitable for the future officers. These corps should be independent 
of the local Volunteer corps. At present the majority of the public 
schools have cadet corps, but, with one exception, these corps are 
attached to the local Volunteer battalion, and are under the orders 
of the officer commanding that battalion. In the opinion of the 
headmasters this arrangement is not the most suitable for the mili- 
tary education of boys who, if they join any branch of His Majesty’s 
forces, would join as officers. In order to make the most of the 
material offered by the public schools as the training ground of our 
future officers, it is obvious that instructional corps should be sepa- 
rately organised, with adjutants and instructors who would understand 
the requirements and opportunities of such corps. 

At present one school, Eton, has such a corps, and it is the desire 
of the headmasters of other public schools that they should be organ- 
ised on similar lines. Were this done the country would possess a 
reserve of young men of suitable social position imbued with the first 
principles of military knowledge and to some extent prepared to 
take their places in the commissioned ranks of the regular Army or 
auxiliary forces in times of national emergency. 

The advantages of some such system would not, however, be con- 
fined to the time when the country is engaged in active operations. 
One of the most serious military problems that confront us is the 
deficiency of officers in the auxiliary forces, and, as stated by Lieu- 
tenant-General Lord W. Seymour in his letter to The Times of the 
3rd of August last, one of the chief reasons for the disinclination 
evinced by so many young men to accept commissions in these forces 
is to be found in the dislike to go, as it were, to school again and 
learn the elements of military training. Had military education 
commenced at school it is certain that the majority of young men 
would be willing to continue the same by accepting commissions in 
the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers. It might easily be arranged 
that a list of boys who, at school, had proved themselves likely to 
become useful officers should be sent to the General Officer Com- 
manding the district in which they resided. This list would prove 
invaluable to such an officer in his selection of candidates for com- 
missions in the auxiliary forces under his command. 

It was to further the views expressed above, 7.¢. to encourage the 
training of our boys so that they should form a reserve both for 
the commissioned ranks and for the rank and file, that the Military 
Instruction Bill was introduced into the House of Lords last session 
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by Major-General Viscount Frankfort, K.C.B. This Bill dealt with 
the military instruction of boys of all classes. 

In the large public schools it was proposed that instructional corps 
should be formed onthelines advocated above, and called Public School 
Rifle Volunteer Corps. These corps would consist of all boys at such 
schools, over fourteen years of age, able and willing to bear arms. 
They would remain members of these corps until such time as they 
left the school, drawing the full capitation grant of 35s. after they 
had passed the age of seventeen as members of the corps. At present 
to become eligible for this capitation grant a member of a school 
cadet corps has to be enrolled a member of the Volunteer battalion 
to which his corps is affiliated, and so, strictly speaking, no longer 
belongs to his school corps, but becomes an ordinary volunteer. 
Many schools decline to have their elder boys enrolled, preferring to 
forego the grant. 

In the large public secondary day-schools, and in the less 
wealthy boarding-schools, it was proposed that Public School Junior 
Volunteer Corps should be formed. These corps would consist of 
all boys over twelve years of age whose parents or guardians consented 
to their becoming members. Uniform would not be compulsory 
owing to the expense it involves. The age of joining these corps was 
fixed at twelve, instead of fourteen, as in Public School Rifle Volunteer 
Corps, owing to the fact that so many boys leave these schools at 
fifteen. The military training would be given in school time as part 
of the boys’ ordinary education. The system suggested is carried on 
with success in the colonies, and the Headmasters’ Association are 
anxious that some such system should be in force in the schools they 
represent. It has been tried in one school in England, the Grocers” 
School at Hackney, with excellent results, and Lord Frankfort in the 
debate in the House of Lords on the 18th of July last paid a warm 
tribute of praise to the training carried out at this school. For the 
system to become general, however, it is necessary that these bodies 
should be recognised by the War Office. 

Dealing with the working lads who have left the elementary 
schools, the Bill proposed that they should be organised in cadet 
battalions. 

The promoters of the Bill claim that the scheme suggested 
would place the military training of our youth on a sound and 
intelligent basis, and if established would go far to create a reserve 
of both officers and men. Such a system, however, is impracticable 
without some financial assistance from the Government. Con- 
sequently under the provisions of the Bill it was proposed that every 
cadet over fourteen years of age, passed as efficient, should receive an 
annual capitation grant of ten shillings; and, in addition, free arms 
and ammunition should be issued to the members of the different 
corps ; also, that as many instructors as might be deemed necessary by 
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the Secretary of State for War should be provided at the public 
expense. 

The Government, while expressing the warmest approval of the 
object of the Bill, opposed it, not only on the ground of the heavy 
expense which they considered it would entail, but also because in 
their opinion it was not right that money should be paid from the 
sum voted for the Army estimates in aid of those who, by reason of 
their youth, would be unable at once to take their place in the 
ranks, and for whom there was no guarantee that they would be 
willing to do so in the future. With reference to the latter objec- 
tion, it surely cannot be seriously argued that money is only 
expended on those able to give present service in actual warfare. 
The fact that many thousands of men serving in the Army were rejected 
as unfit to proceed to South Africa on the outbreak of hostilities, 
owing to their youth and other causes, would conclusively prove 
the fallacy of this argument. A visit to any of our depdts, or an 
inspection of the ranks of our Militia, which are largely composed of 
boys nominally seventeen years of age, but really younger, would 
be sufficient evidence if further proof were needed. It is true that 
doys trained as cadets would enter-into no forma! agreement that 
their services would be available in time of national danger, but no 
one who witnessed the ready and enthusiastic response made by the 
manhood of our country when called upon in the dark hours of the 
South African war can doubt that an equally ready response would be 
forthcoming in any future crisis. The patriotism of our citizens would 
prove as strong a guarantee as any mere formal oath or obligation. 

It is undoubtedly true that the general training of our lads 
would entail expense on the country. Such training is a national 
duty, and, as such, it should be undertaken by the State. It is not 
proposed in this article to enter into details as to the probable 
expenditure that would be incurred under the provisions of the 
Military Instruction Bill: it is sufficient to state that the cost to the 
country as calculated by the promoters of the Bill, after careful 
consideration, differed very considerably from the large sum estimated 
by the Government speakers. In a question of this sort, however, 
calculations of expense necessarily based on supposition are always 
open toargument. The main point the promoters of this Bill wish to 
emphasise is the desirability, nay, the necessity, of some systematic 
military training for our youth. If this necessity be acknowledged, 
the question of the cost of such training to the country is one that 
ought to offer no great difficulty in solution. It has been satisfactorily 
solved in Natal, where, as noted above, military training is compulsory 
-on all boys over ten years of age, and the cost to the colony for the 
year 1899-1900 was 2,695/. In New South Wales, for the year ending 
June 1900, 4,310/. was expended under the head of ‘ Cadet Branch.’ 
We have seen the excellent results of the cadet training in the colonies, 
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and the figures quoted above do not bear out the Government 
theory that such a system would seriously add to the expense of the 
country. 

The systematic military training of our youth is advocated by 
the present Commander-in-Chief and many other eminent men. 
The Headmasters’ Conference and the Association of Headmasters 
have declared themselves strongly in its favour. Our colonies have 
demonstrated that such training is feasible and productive of 
excellent results. Surely then it is a question that deserves the 
most serious and careful consideration on the part of the Government. 
If the financial proposals embodied in the Military Instruction Bill 
appear to those in authority calculated to entail too heavy an 
expense on the country, they could be modified. Encouragement 
and assistance could be afforded in many ways with little or no 
expenditure. The desirability of the formation of instructional 
corps in schools, strongly recommended by the Headmasters’ 
Conference and the Association of Headmasters, was brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of State for War in an interview granted by 
him to a deputation from the Lads’ Drill Association in July last. 
This reform would not cost the country a penny! Will it be carried 
into effect ? 

W. ELLIor. 





THE WAITE PERIL 


A LITTLE paper volume published by Mr. Brimley Johnson, con- 
taining ‘Letters from John Chinaman,’ merits more general attention 
than it has yet received. ‘John Chinaman’ examines in these letters 
the question how far his fatherland will be improved by the intro- 
duction of modern industrialism ; but even to persons not interested 
in the Far Eastern problem his remarkable pamphlet, written with 
an excellence of style fast disappearing from our literature, gives 
food for reflection on the value of the life which we ourselves lead in 
England, by comparing it with the life which we have all hitherto 
agreed in despising, the life even of the abhorred Chinee. 


You are accustomed [he says] to regard us as barbarians, and not unnaturally, 
for it is only on the occasions when we murder your compatriots that your atten- 
tion is powerfully drawn towards us. From such spasmodic outbreaks you are 
apt over-hastily to infer that we are a nation of cold-blooded assassins; a conclu 
sion as reasonable as would be an inference from the present conduct of your 
troops in China to the general character of Western civilisation. 

Our civilisation is the oldest in the world. It does not follow that it is the 
best ; but neither, I submit, does it follow that it is the worst. On the contrary, 
such antiquity is, at any rate, a proof that our institutions have guaranteed to us 
a stability for which we search in vain among the nations of Europe. But not 
only is our civilisation stable—it also embodies, as we think, a moral order ; while 
in yours we detect only an economic chaos. Whether your religion be better than 
ours, I do not at present dispute; but it is certain that it has less influence on 
your society. 

. . « We measure the degree of civilisation, not by accumulation of the means 
of living, but by the character and value of the life lived. Where there are no 
humane and stable relations, no reverence for the past, no respect even for the 
present, but only a cupidinous ravishment of the future, there, we think, there is 
no true society. 

. . » Admitting that we are not what you call a progressive people, we yet 
perceive that progress may be bought too dear. 


After an exquisite picture of the great valleys where the millions 
of China dwell, he draws the deduction— 


. . - beauty pressing in from without, moulds the spirit and mind insensibly 
to harmony with herself. If in China we have manners, if we have art, if we have 
morals, the reason, to those who can see, is not far to seek. Nature has taught 
us. 

. « . To feel, and in order to feel to express, or at least to understand the 


expression of all that is lovely in Nature, of all that is poignant and sensitive in 
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man, is to us in itself a sufficient end. A rose in a moonlit garden, the shadow 
of trees on the turf, almond bloom, scent of pine, the wine-cup and the guitar ; 
these and the pathos of life and death, the long embrace, the hand stretched out 
in vain, the moment that: glides for ever away, with its freight of music and light, 
into the shadow and hush of the haunted past, all that we have, all that eludes 
us, @ bird on the wing, a perfume escaped on the gale—to all these things we are 
trained to respond, and the response is what we call literature. This we have ; 
this you cannot give us; but this you may so easily take away. Amid the roar 
of looms it cannot be heard; it cannot be seen in the smoke of factories; it is 
killed by the wear and the whirl of Western life. And when I look at your 
business men, the men whom you most admire ; when I see them hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, toiling in the mill of their forced and undelighted 
labours; when I see them importing the anxieties of the day into their scant and 
grudging leisure, and wearing themselves out less by toil than by carking and 
illiberal cares, I reflect, I confess, with satisfaction on the simpler routine of our 
ancient industry, and prize, above all your new and dangerous routes, the beaten 
track so familiar to our accustomed feet that we have leisure, even while we pace 
it, to turn our gaze up to the eternal stars. 


A quotation from Sir Robert Hart, praising Chinese life, literature, 
and morals, on the same grounds and with the same degree of 
enthusiasm, is introduced to prevent the untravelled reader from 
scornfally rejecting this picture as fanciful. 

Yet it is not necessary, in order to call ourselves to judgment, to 
accept without qualification this wholly favourable view of Chinese 
life. Even if, trusting Sir Robert Hart’s power of observation, we 
attribute morality, gentleness, artistic and literary sensibility to 
millions living within the Chinese Empire, we may wonder how 
much their morality is not custom, their gentleness weakness, and 
how far their artistic and literary sensibility may not have paled in 
the course of motionless centuries into a habit now scarcely conscious. 
At best China is the mild Heaven which the rebel angels rejected ; 
at worst London is the Hell which they preferred. Chinais main- 
tained by custom; Europe by force—that is, by the perpetual strife 
of new interests and greeds. Neither custom nor strife can lead man 
out of the brute; but strife can at least keep alive in him the active 
principle. Whenever that active principle, alive in the European, 
combines, as at times and places it has done, with the sense of 
beauty, or with the love of good, things far nobler have on such 
occasions been produced than any which China can now supply. 
If ‘John Chinaman’ were to stand in contemplative mood in the 
bosom of the Tuscan Apennines, under that forest of war-towers that 
rises from the winding streets of San Gimignano, he would read in 
their grey stones the history of civic blood feuds within those 
ancient walls, and of perpetual strife between the furious little city 
and the neighbouring market towns; yet if he were to enter the 
churches and palaces that stand in the shadow of those same towers 
he would read on the painted walls, in the Franciscan legends, in the 
life of Dante, what manner of men and women that uneasy genera- 
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tion brought forth; and would learn what things come of activity 
and strife, as long as the surroundings of life are beautiful and as long 
as the age is not cut off from imagination. If he would try to compute 
the amount and the variety of human worth produced by the very 
instability of our English institutions in the seventeenth century, 
he could scarcely any longer maintain that custom, even hallowed 
custom, is the only source of what is most noble. Or if, ugain, he 
had known England as she was in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the country-side was still inhabited by a vigorous 
population of all classes, who knew nature in all the beauty that she 
puts on in our island; when commercial life in the towns, not yet 
corrupted by overgrowth, seemed to serve as a foundation for morality, 
common sense, and the things of the intellect; when our great men, 
poets, artists, men of science, men of letters, and even our statesmen, 
sent back across the ages a challenge to the great men of Italy and 
Greece; if he had known England then, he would see how a society 
undergoing rapid change may be far more excellent than China. 

It is, indeed, only during the last generation that we have lost a 
national character as strong as it was healthy, and a national culture 
as deep as it was broad. At the time of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 England was in the highest sense of the word a very great 
country. But the sudden destruction of rural life, which never was 
more prosperous than it was fifty years ago; the substitution of life 
in ‘great cities’ for life in large towns; the rapid diffusion of the 
vulgarity bred in those great cities into every corner of our island 
by locomotion and the cheap press, has destroyed all that was 
characteristic of Old England. 

As long as we continue to believe the professional deceivers ot 
our populace, when they tell us that we have the same national 
characteristics as we had in the days of the Stuarts, of Waterloo, or 
even of the Indian Mutiny, so long shall we misjudge every imperial, 
every political, every social, every educational question. How can 
a population living a wholly artificial life in great cities be the same 
as a population living in country cottages and small towns? How 
can a population in which every man daily soaks his mind in 
modern journalism be the same as a population of whom some read 
the Bible and a few sound books, and the rest nothing at all? 
Before the industrial revolution, the ordinary working of economic 
law left the majority of manual labourers unenlightened indeed, but 
natural in mind, habits, and emotion ; delighting in sports in which 
they themselves took part ; and cheered by songs, ballads, and stories 
of their own country-side that were never vulgar and often exquisite. 
Meanwhile that large minority, on whom education was then bestowed, 
had religion, imagination, intellect. But all seem to have possessed 
natural taste in arts and crafts (as all their surviving houses, furniture, 
and utensils show). And these qualities, ‘in widest commonalty 
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spread,’ were the general conditions that produced in individual 
cases the high triumphs of English literature. So long as man 
minded his business in cottage, farm, mansion, and shop, English life 
was vigorous and beautiful. But how can it now be beautiful, and 
how even vigorous for anything except material ends? For it is the 
common sights and sounds of daily life which stimulate or deaden 
the imagination, awaken or stifle the esthetic and the moral qualities. 
No one has ever attempted to deny this principle since Plato laid it 
down as the reason why the artists in his Republic should 

.. . by the power of genius trace out the nature of the fair and the graceful, 
that our young men, dwelling as it were in a healthful region, may drink in good 
from every quarter, whence any emanation from noble works may strike upon 
their eye or their ear, like a gale wafting health from salubrious lands, and win 


them imperceptibly from their earliest childhood into resemblance, love, and 
harmony with the true beauty of reason. 


What a ghastly satire are these old Athenian words on the sights and 
sounds that now pursue our distracted city race from ‘ earliest child- 
hood ’ through a life that is in its externals like one long journey by 
the Underground! The law that the surroundings of life mould the 
mind has been applied by our scientists and historians to every other 
civilisation. Why, then, should we suppose that its operation will be 
suspended for our own benefit? Because we are the English, are we 


to suffer no change? are we alone to escape the action of eternal 
laws ? 
Jactes et genus et nomen inutile. 


The inevitable result is thus described by ‘ John Chinaman’: 


. . » Your triumphs in the mechanical arts are the obverse of your failure in 
all that calls for spiritual insight. Machinery of every kind you can make and 
use to perfection; but you cannot build a house or write a poem or paint a 
picture ; still less can you worship or aspire. Look at your streets. Row upon 
row of little boxes, one like another, lacking in all that is essential, loaded with 
all that is superfluous—this is what passes among you for architecture. Your 
literature is the daily press, with its stream of solemn fatuity, of anecdotes, 
puzzles, puns, and police-court scandal. Your pictures are stories in paint, tran- 
scripts of all that is banal, clumsily botched by amateurs as devoid of tradition as 
of genius. Your outer sense as well as your inner is dead ; you are blind and deaf. 
Ratiocination has taken the place of perception; and your whole life is an infinite 
syllogism from premises you have not examined, to conclusions you have not anti- 
cipated or willed. Everywhere means, nowhere anend! Society a huge engine, 
and that engine itself out of gear! 


The type of average Englishman whom ‘John Chinaman’ 
describes, without culture, without ideal, without personality, has 
but little in common with the Puritan apprentice and yeoman of 
Cromwell’s day, and scarcely more with the vigorous children of 
earth that peopled our island at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the men of Scott, Borrow, Dickens. Where is the modern 
novelist to find such individual types? The uniform modern man 
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is born of his conditions, bred up either in the great cities them- 
selves, or at best in districts that have lost their own character 
and draw their ideas from the manners and literature of the capital. 
Only in the few parts of the country and a few departments of life 
still more or less remote from this atmosphere, among sailors, hill- 
farmers, or in households still attached to old ideals of life, are the 
old English to be found. But we cannot put our trust in their 
survival. We cannot go back. There is a way forward, out of our 
present life and culture worse than the old, into a state that may 
by taking thought be made better. By modern machinery mankind 
is moulded for good or for evil with a rapidity of change unknown at 
any previousepoch. In this sense ‘ modern progress’ has a meaning. 
But hitherto the progression, being left unguided in the hands of the 
great material interests, has been gravely for the worse. There will 
be no national effort to deflect its course, until it is recognised that 
we have deteriorated ; until modern progress is judged not by trade 
returns and the quantity of victuals consumed per head, but by its 
results on the thoughts and characters of men. 

Fifty years back, when Ruskin began to point out that modern 
city life was injurious to taste and imagination, our cheerful grand- 
fathers, unwilling either on the one hand to confess themselves 
materialists, or on the other to entertain suspicions of the ‘ progress 
of humanity,’ made reply to the prophet of evil: ‘Our houses, we 
regret to hear you say, are ugly; our streets, we can see for 
ourselves, are sordid; our occupations are mechanical ; the outward 
appearance of our towns is stultifying. But it is only the appearance 
which is bad. We have in the printing-press an instrument by 
which the inner life of the mind can be ennobled, by which intellect 
and art can be diffused among classes that never knew them before.’ 
In those days this reply contained much truth. But since then a 
serious blow has been inflicted on the prospects of the human race. 
The printing-press itself has been carried over into the enemy’s 
camp. The Philistines have captured the Ark of the Covenant and 
have learnt to work their own miracles through its power. ‘The 
pen,’ as our grandfathers optimistically observed, ‘is mightier than 
the sword.’ Mightier indeed, but, as we now have learnt, no whit 
more likely to be in good hands. 

Fifty years ago the majority of those who could read were in 
some real sense educated. Therefore the press, following the law of 
supply and demand, was so used as to appeal to an educated public. 
Even those readers who were essentially vulgar, then read books and 
newspapers a little above their intellectual level, since these came most 
easily to hand. Now these conditions have been reversed. The number 
of people who can read is enormous ; the proportion of those who are 
educated is small. The printing-press, following the law of supply and 
demand, now appeals to the uneducated mass of all classes. Many 
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even of the educated, too lazy to observe that a book or a newspaper 
of 1900 does not mean the same thing as a book or a newspaper in 
1850, join in the universal nettle-feast, and ‘ know not eating death.’ 
Bad or indifferent literature is thrust into men’s hands, the noise of 
it is dinned into their ears with a persistency against which the 
fewest are proof. Not only does the vulgar read nothing but vulgarity, 
so sacrificing the chance of gradual improvement which he used to 
enjoy, but the man with better capabilities reads so constantly below 
the true level of his taste and intellect, that his ideals are gradually 
debased and he takes no pains to recommend good books and journals 
to his children. Until the reading of nonsense comes to be regarded 
by respectable families in the same light as dram-drinking, the press 
will do more universal harm than the public-house. 

The effect of the book-world upon the intellectual and moral 
tone of an age depends chiefly on the quality of those contemporary 
books, which are most in the mouths of men, whose appearance is 
most eagerly expected and whose contents are most frequently dis- 
cussed. Two generations back, the authors whose works answered to 
this description were Ruskin, Carlyle, Macaulay, Browning, Dickens, 
Darwin, Mill, Tennyson, Thackeray, together with a host of men who, 
with less splendid literary powers, had much to say to their age, like 
Maurice, Martineau, or Kingsley. Their names were household words, 
their doctrines were the staple of every debate. Through the clever, 
their ideas filtered through tothe stupid. But even the stupidest was 
fed directly on wholesome stuff ; the commonest of the books of the 
time were Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Martin Tupper; but even such books 
as these, if they were written now, would rightly be regarded as 
exceptionally good in their influence. Tupper’s poems on the Great 
Exhibition are nobler in tone than those of any English writer who 
is equally influential to-day. He popularised the ideas that educa- 
tion, domestic virtue, international peace, the things of the mind and 
of the spirit, were the ends for which society existed, the only reasons 
why material prosperity was to be valued. His dusty volumes standing 
on the shelf of some modest parlour next to Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
the relics of the grandfather’s library, swamped by the garbage 
which the simple now have thrust upon them, are a melancholy 
monument of our educational progress. But while the simple were 
digesting Tupper, people capable of thought had constantly forced 
on to their consideration the ideals of the great writers of which we 
gave an incomplete list above. 

To-day, largely owing to the different influence exerted by the 
book-world, men conceive very differently of the ends toward which 
individual and national life should be directed. The greatest writer 
of our age, who embodies its spirit with no mean ingenuity, is 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Whatever his own intentions may be, his works 
spread the doctrine that force is the only means, national wealth the 
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only end, courage and application the only human virtues. Others, 
who by the pen set the intellectual standard and the moral tone of 
this generation, in no way superior to Tupper in literary power, 
surpass him by an impudence and a vulgarity of spirit which give 
the lie to the morality which their works sometimes pretend to 
inculcate. Our most popular writers preach one of two ideas— 
either materialism or sensational] sentimentality.' 

True, there is a highly educated public, whose taste, we are told, 
is improving. But, faster than their taste improves, their ability to 
produce good literature decays. The me exquisite they become, 
the more learned they make themselves, the :maller grows their power 
of influencing others. Works of learning and criticism may be on 
the increase, but works of true art and jiterature are on the decrease. 
It is art and literature, not learning, that can appeal to any besides 
the scholar. What good art and literature there is in England now is 
for the initiated, and appeals to ever narrowing circles. People who 
know what is good are beginning, here as in America, to stand aside 
from the fray, and make to themselves a garden of Epicurus. 

In journalism the same causes have produced the same results as 
in literature. 

The magazines and journals of fifty and twenty-five years back 
were written for an educated public, but had a large overflow sale 
among other classes, who thereby were beginning to develop the 
power of thought. That process has now stopped. Our most 
typical and influential papers (the halfpenny journal, and that 
constant flow of thrice diluted anecdote which, under the name of 
‘magazine’ or ‘popular weekly paper,’ is everywhere hawked for a 
few pence) are indeed written for the uneducated, but are fast 
becoming the reading of the educated also. In consequence, the 
‘respectable’ dailies and weeklies are racing after their new rivals. 
Discussion is being abandoned for the accumulation of all facts, true 
or false, all arguments, good or bad, which will confirm people in 
their prejudices. It is largely because the papers have lost the 
power of looking at facts as they are that we are failing to recover 
from our errors in South Africa as we recovered from errors in the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

Journals, magazines, and the continued spawn of bad novels, 
constitute our national culture, for it is on these that the vast 
majority of all classes employ their power of reading. How does it 
concern our culture that Shakespeare, Milton, Ruskin, in times gone 
by wrote in our language, if for all the countless weary ages to come 


1 Yet men have we whom we revere, 
Now names, and men still housing here, 


veterans of the age gone by, true products of ‘old England.’ What they think of 
the spirit of our age may be seen in Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Foresight and Patience,’ in his 


recent volume, A Reading of Life. 
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the hordes that we breed and send out to swamp the world shall 
browse with ever-increasing appetite on the thin swollen stuff that 
commerce has now learnt to supply for England’s spiritual and men- 
tal food ? To what purpose, even, shall the good old books some- 
times be dutifully read by generations that shall have lost all power 
to prefer them heartily to the bad products of their own time ? What 
good is it that the door guarding the stores of knowledge is now left 
open to all, if the way to it is concealed by rubbish-heaps that in one 
generation have grown sky-high ? The halls of intellect are no 
longer locked and barred, but their vast corridors are empty of folk ; 
so it was open to all to win Dante’s heaven, but none the less hell 
was filled with 


Le genti dolorose, 
Ch’ hanno perduto ’1 ben dell’ intelletto.’ 


What remedies can be adopted to avert the uprooting of taste 
and reason by the printing-press ? 

I. First, as a condition of all other remedies, the evil must be 
recognised as one of the gravest that has ever threatened the human 
race; it must be understood that it is the nature of this evil to go 
on increasing, owing to the assimilative power of modern machinery, 
unless that machinery gets into better hands and is used for other 
purposes besides making money by gigantic sales. Before anything 
can be done to effect this change, good people must cease to tell 
themselves the lazy cowardly falsehood that ‘It does not really 
matter what the cheap press says; no one takes it seriously.’ Most 
people take their opinions from what they read, as they have little 
time and less zeal for discussion. But even those who do not take 
their opinions direct from leading articles have their intellectual 
standard and their power of reasoning coloured by bad papers and 
worthless novels, especially if they look at nothing else. If a man 
reads every day nothing but nonsense or brutality, he ceases to be able 
to detect brutality and nonsense. If he sees nothing but what is ugly 
and reads nothing but what is tasteless, he loses his sense of beauty and 
his taste. The refusal of educated people to believe that the state of 
the press is of any serious account still prevents united effort to save 
the mind of man from the corruption that is advancing on it apace. 

II. Secondly, if once the magnitude of the danger is recognised, 
people can take measures to save themselves and their children from 
the contagion. The best fortress against evil of all kinds has been 
and ever will be the home. Unfortunately ‘the spirit of ancient 
times,’ in which religious families of evangelicals, quakers, or 
nonconformists used to protect themselves against outside influence, 
has broken down, just at the moment when our new cheap press 


2 The unhappy people, 
Who have lost the good of the intellect, 
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rendered that spirit more necessary than ever before. The lofty and 
stern duties of choice and rejection must be revived in new forms, 
not only against sin, which is as prevalent as ever, not only against 
luxury, which is far more prevalent and is no longer thought wrong, 
but also against an evil that previously did not exist, the mere 
fatuity and vulgarity of all the commonest reading. The change of 
conditions has scarcely been realised. In old days youth could with 
comparative safety have been invited to range at will through all 
printed matter, except what was indecent; but now that three- 
quarters of printed matter is vulgar or fatuous, such a law of 
freedom is fatal. No doubt actual prohibition is more difficult than of 
old, and may not itself be altogether good. But if boys and girls were 
brought up with the knowledge of the prime fact that most of what 
they see about them in the shops and stalls is nonsense, if nothing 
but what was worth reading was put into their hands, if as they grew 
up they were taught to regard the choice of books and of newspapers 
as one of the most important duties in life, future generations 
might yet preserve taste and understanding. We cannot indeed 
expect that in England we shall ever obtain a movement against 
levity and vulgarity, such as now.in Wales prevents the inroad of 
worthless novels, excludes betting, sporting and bad police news from 
the popular press, and induces the working men not only to use but 
even to endow by subscription their national universities. As a 
national movement, intellectual puritanism must be left to the 
despised Welsh, for the English as a race never cared about intellect 
and have now ceased to be puritan. But there is no reason why 
many individual families in every class should not set up a standard 
of home reading to exclude much that is now wrongly considered 
innocuous—the unbroken year-long supply of bad new novels—the 
halfpenny paper, the fatuous magazine—the base literature whose 
art is snap-shot photography and whose theme is paltry anecdote. 
In the English language there are good books enough for the most 
voracious student, good novels enough for the greediest novel- 
reader, good fun enough for the most light-hearted. The frequent 
editions of our best classical authors are a sign of hope. But the 
sale of these books is kept down, and their good effect on the reader 
is in many cases expunged, by the constant perusal of modern 
rubbish, generally advertised in exactly inverse proportion to its 
merits. The movement towards good literature will certainly not 
make head against its noisier rival unless something of the old 
religious feeling is revived to protect the homes of rich and poor 
alike against vulgarity and inanity, as well as against sin. 

So, too, the music hall and the musical farce are regarded as 
innocuous by respectable persons. But are they innocuous merely 
because they are not grossly indecent? Even if we lay aside the 
question of ‘double entendre’ which is often an important element, 
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nothing is more certain than that constant attendance at mere folly 
destroys the taste for what is higher, or even for what is more 
sensible, and gradually renders the mind incapable of response to an 
appeal of reason or of real emotion. ‘The laughter of fools’ is the 
most killing influence against which good feeling and good sense 
have to struggle. It is quite incompatible with a lofty or even a 
serious life. 

The favourite entertainment of the modern English is vulgarity 
itself. Even a musical farce which is just passable in London be- 
comes appalling as it is rendered in the provinces. These influences, 
previously confined to a few, are now being brought within reach of 
nearly all the inhabitants of the island; they are everywhere adver- 
tised, praised, discussed; they supply the sentiment and the songs 
of the nation. If it is true that a people’s ballads are more impor- 
tant than its laws, on what road have we travelled from Hearts of 
Oak to the Soldiers of the Queen, from the Lover and his Lass and 
Tom Herchard’s Wooing to the Belle of New York? The influence 
of the music halls has spoilt not only English fun but English 
patriotism. The Union Jack, the rare sight of which once made the 
heart swell, has become an idle rag in our streets, the companion of 
the peacock-feather. The old feeling against theatre-going, which 
kept our ancestors away from simpler and less vulgar performances, 
is fast dying out now that it is more needed. May it not be long 
before such a feeling revives among those who are incapable of 
choosing good entertainments and rejecting bad ! 

III. The third remedy for the evil of the press is more education. 
The mass of men have been taught to read without being educated. 
They are now setting the tone to those few who have enjoyed an 
education. Since we have given everyone the key to the house of 
knowledge, we must show them the door. It is fatal to turn people 
out with the dangerous power of reading in such a welter of the waters 
as literature has now become if we leave them wholly without guide. 
The chief task of education, more important even than technical educa- 
tion, is to train the mind to think, the eye to see, the judgment to 
choose, the spirit to be exalted. It is to this sort of education, imperfect 
and pedantic as it is in Germany, that the Germans attribute their 
recent commercial success, even more than to technical instruction. 
But. beyond its use for material ends, the humanist education alone 
can save the world from barbarism of taste and materialism of spirit, 
more truly to be dreaded than anything from which man suffered, 
when he lived on the bosom of nature, even in the most despised 
ages of faith, fable, and imagination. 

There are two parts of education, each of which will need to be 
very highly developed before human beings can be compensated for 
their separation from nature and the disruption of the old culture and 
traditions. 
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The first of these two is the instruction of youth : the real benefit 
which modern industrialism and labour-saving machines might 
confer on society would be that most men should have leisure to 
continue their education uninterrupted up to the threshold of 
manhood. Only so can industrialism undo the harm it has effected 
by divorcing the English from nature and spreading the cheap press. 

The second part of education consists not in the definite instruc- 
tion of youth, but in the provision of facilities to men and women 
for good reading, good music, good theatres, good discussion. For 
this purpose too, our industrial society and our command over nature 
afford new opportunities almost without limit. But will the State, will 
the municipality, will associations of patriotic individuals set their — 
hands to the gigantic task of using these opportunities? If they 
will not, commercialism will continue, by natural working of the law of 
competition and laissez-faire, to supply ever vaster quantities of stuff, 
that will grow more squalid and inane as the public taste progressively 
deteriorates. Against the advertising power of the cheap press, of 
bad authors, of music halls and silly theatres, no private efforts or 
domestic resistance will in the end avail, without organised and 
common effort to make the good as presentable, as obvious, as cheap, 
as much in evidence as the bad is to-day. It is the spirit of laissez- 
faire that has permitted commercialism to buy up our press, our 
theatres, our culture. It is the spirit of private combination and 


State enterprise that alone can fight the gigantic organisations of 
evil. 


IV. The last of the remedies is to apply the same kind of 
reconstruction to journalism. The principle of journalism is purely 
commercial; the object is to supply an article that will command 
the largest possible market. It is regarded as fatal to admit into 
the paper anything better than what the average man is supposed 
to want, to argue against his prejudices, or to refuse him the 
sensational stuff which he is supposed to like best. A few papers 
are resisting this tendency. One particular evening paper, en- 
deavouring first to be a good paper, and, secondly, by every right 
means to be popular, has proved two important facts. First, that it 
is possible now to have a paper as good as any paper in the past. 
Secondly, that a good paper can get a large public. But when will 
these principles be applied to the morning journals, and more 
especially to the all-powerful morning halfpenny paper? The 
politics and the culture of England alike depend, in the long run, 
on the press. Will our daily instruction fall with increasing rapidity 
into the hands of commercialism, that has no object but to force a 
sale or to uphold corrupt interests? Or will good men of different 
parties, opinions, and types of mind be energetic enough to establish 
a rival popular press whose aim is good ? 

The material aspects of decadence in great cities—drink, 
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housing, health—are at least recognised as problems to which 
statesmen know that it is their duty to attend, although they 
everlastingly put off the performance of that duty with fine words. 
Local bodies meanwhile are actually doing something in these 
matters, here a little and there a little. Whether such efforts will 
be made on a large scale early enough to check physical degenera- 
tion now that country life has been destroyed, yet remains to be 
seen. But the object of the present article is to point out that, side 
by side with these recognised material evils, are unrecognised evils 
of an equally serious nature. In the last generation intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual degeneration has set in, due to causes in the 
world of thought analogous and even related to those corresponding 
causes of physical degeneration, such as overcrowding, drink, and want 
of country airand exercise. Neither the physical nor the mental prob- 
lem will mend itself if left to time. Both require active measures on 
a large scale to change conditions and to set up new standards. State, 
or at least municipal, assistance will eventually be necessary ; but till 
that day comes, and in order that it may come, individual effort and 
private combination require a stimulus lacking at this moment. That 
the rising generation should recognise its danger and cease to be 
contented with purely material and economic ends, is the first 
condition of such a movement. 

Men talk of the Yellow Peril. It is impossible yet to tell 
whether that danger exists, whether Europe’s provocations will, 
indeed, ‘ civilise’ the Chinese, and ‘ awaken their activities,’ not to 
devise new thought, new religion, new art, but to come against the 
white man armed with his own weapons, in hordes more numerous 
but as cruel as the armies of civilisation who lately in the plains of 
Pekin violated their women and murdered theirinfants. But the more 
certain, the more terrible peril is another. It is the White Peril. 

Into every corner of our island, into every corner of the world, 
ugliness, vulgarity, materialism, the insipid negation of everything 
that has been accounted good in the past history of man, ‘ post o'er 
land and ocean without rest,’ armed with powers to destroy the old 
and propagate the new, far more powerful than the means of destruc- 
tion and assimilation with which the Greek colonist, the Elizabethan 
adventurer, and the religious refugee went forth across the seas in 
the days of old. All that is good in the world is threatened. Art, 
literature, religious leadership, political common sense, have in our 
island gone down before the tide in one generation. Material luxury 
alone seems likely to survive the general wreck, and the relation that 
luxury bears to the higher efforts of mind and spirit is inverse. 

We are mortgaging the whole future of mankind. Such is the 
problem of the age. But how is it being met? It is not even regarded 
as a problem at all. The energy, the money, the public attention, 
the combined and individual effort, the State assistance which alone 
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can check the grand destruction, are all turned to the furious compe- 
tition of nations, brought closer than ever to each other’s doors by 
locomotion, and stirred up to hatred more fierce and general than 
ever by a press that in every country finds ‘ nationalism’ the easiest 
tune to play. In rabid competition for new markets, of which 
modern industrialism, howling on for more, demands a new supply 
from the governments every few years, all politics are directed by 
the great interests towards that one end of satiating the insatiable, all 
objects save material prosperity have been banished from the national 
ideals. Even education can plead for itself only as a business train- 
ing, and even so pleads to the State in vain. Where nothing more is - 
sought by the community, nothing more will, under the new economy, 
be found. For, divorced from the healthy influences of nature and 
of a simple economy, nothing can reclaim us now but machinery, 
organisation, definite intention, common effort, directed not merely 
to force expansion at the extremes, but to check corruption at the 
core—not solely to accumulate means of living, bu to restore a value 
to life. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIGHT-WEIGHTS TO FINISH THE WAR 


DurRInG the last twelve months, since it became evident that our 
difficulty in South Africa was not to beat the Boer forces in fair and 
square fighting, but to get close enough to them to compel them 
either to fight or to surrender, I have asked many of my friends who 
have had experience in matters connected with horses the same 
question :— 

‘Supposing there were a Great Mogul in this country and that 
he were to send for you and tosay : “I am tired of this war, I believe 
you have good knowledge of horses and how to get the best work out 
of them. Iam going to send you out to South Africa. You will 
have to use the horses that are there, and that we are sending out ; 
they are the best we can get, but as for the men, you shall have a 
free hand. Choose any 10,000 men you like in this country, train 
them, and take them with you. If you succeed in ending the war 
within six months after you get there, honours and riches will be 
yours ; if you do not succeed, your head will come off.”’ 

‘Now,’ I asked them, ‘under these circumstances should you 
take out the class of men that we have in our cavalry regiments ?” 
And the answer has invariably been ‘Certainly not! I should choose 
the very lightest men that could do the work.’ 

We have had great experience in this country of the stamp of 
man who is able to get the best work out of horses. Many of us 
can remember some of the old postboys and postillions. They were 
invariably small, light, wiry men. Why did not the livery-stable 
keeper or the private owner put men of the stamp of our cavalry 
soldiers in the saddle? Simply because they knew that if they 
did their carriages would go slow and their horses would break 
down. 

With regard to hunt servants long experience has taught us that, 
as far at any rate as the whips are concerned, it is absolutely 
necessary to have light men. It has happened over and over again 
that a light youth has got a place as whip; that he has turned out 
quick, active, and intelligent, so that the hunt has rejoiced in 
having found a man so well fitted for his post; but that gradually 
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good food and a healthy life have caused him, in spite of any efforts 
he may make, to grow heavier and heavier. 

Loath to part with him on account of his other excellent qualities, 
he has been retained until it was found that lightness was the one 
quality that could not be dispensed with, and that it was impossible 
for his horses to do their work properly; and yet the weight of the 
regretted, but necessarily discarded, whip would be far below that of 
the average cavalry soldier ! 

The case would be exactly the same for a huntsman, but in that 
case there are exceptions, as some hunts are rich enough to afford 
their huntsmen very expensive horses, and send him out one, or 
even two, spare horses a day. 

Any one who has many hunting friends must have known men 
who put themselves in regular training during the hunting season, 
ate little when they were hungry, drank little when they were 
thirsty, and took every means they knew of to keep down their 
weight. Were they foolish to undertake all this trouble and self- 
denial? No, because they knew that even the few pounds difference 
that they were able to reduce would make all the difference to their 
horse and enable him to carry -them brilliantly and in comfort, 
whereas a few pounds extra would overdo and distress him, even if he 
succeeded in carrying them safely. 

The only people who seem absolutely to disregard the question 
of weight, and give one the impression that they consider it a good 
thing that you cannot have too much of, are the War Office and our 
military authorities. 

It might be allowable to doubt whether everybody else’s ex- 
perience were not wrong and the military authorities the only ones 
in the right if we had not so vast an experience of racing, both 
flat racing and steeplechasing, in this country—racing which proves 
beyond the possibility of doubt that the speed and endurance of 
horses can be controlled and limited with almost mathematical 
certainty by the weight which you place on their backs. 

Weare told that the Boers have adopted ‘guerrilla tactics.’ What 
does that mean? It means that, instead of trying to overwhelm our 
forces in pitched battles and destroy or capture our troops, they are 
trying to exhaust the supplies of men, money, and patience of the 
Empire by spinning out and protracting the campaign, and by 
inflicting in the meantime all the loss they can upon us by capturing 
convoys, destroying trains, and taking our troops at a disadvantage 
as often as possible. 

To carry on guerrilla warfare successfully you must be able to 
move faster than your opponent. The hare can carry on guerrilla 
warfare against the tortoise, but the tortoise cannot against the hare. 

No one can deny that throughout this campaign we have been 
the tortoise and the Boers the hare. The question is whether our 
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comparative slowness is a necessity,—a misfortune inflicted upon us 
by Providence which we cannot remedy—or is it due to our own 
stupidity and want of quickness in adapting ourselves to novel cir- 
cumstances ? 

Let us examine the question a little. Is there any difference 
between the horses we ride and the horses the Boers are mounted 
on? Practically I believe there isnone. Many of the horses they 
are riding they captured from us, and many of our horses are either 
captured from them or bought in South Africa; at any rate there 
would have been no difficulty in getting together a large number of 
South African horses for the purpose of mounting a light corps 
which would have been just as good as those of the Boers. Our 
horses have had during the late winter a great advantage in the way 
of forage. I do not believe that it is the superiority of their horses 
that enables the Boers to move so much quicker about the country 
than we do. What then is the reason ? 

I believe the reason is mainly due to the different weights we 
put on our horses. After all, whether you call it ‘comparative mo- 
bility,’ or any other high-sounding name, it is really only a race 
between two sets of men, when they try which can go fastest; 
whether it is a race of one mile or five hundred miles makes no differ- 
ence. When each is struggling to get over the ground quickest there- 
is @ race, and as soon as you realise that it is a race, everyone will 
realise also that the weight carried by the horses is the most im- 
portant consideration. 

A short time ago I was talking to an officer of Yeomanry about 
the probability of more Yeomanry going out, and I suggested to him 
that I hoped the lightest men would be selected. This seemed 
quite a new idea to him, and evidently he had never seen the para- 
mount importance of it. 

But supposing instead of talking about men for South Africa I 
had said to him, ‘ A prize of 2,000/. will be offered for a Yeomanry 
competition open to all regiments of Yeomanry in this country. 
Each regiment may select twenty men who were at the last training, 
and twenty horses who were ridden by troopers at the last training. 
They will have to ride from Aldershot to Edinburgh and back, each 
twenty keeping together; and the twenty who get back first wilh 
have the 2,000/.’ Would not the first thought of adjutant, colonel, 
and everyone else connected with the regiment be, ‘ Have we twenty 
men light enough to give us a chance of winning ?’ 

An officer of Yeomanry told me lately that one of the men under 
his command in South Africa was so heavy that he broke down every 
horse he was put on, so that eventually he had to walk with the 
wagons. Now if this man wished to compete in a race of the kind 
above mentioned his comrades would laugh him to scorn. Here you 
have three degrees of comparison: first, the very heavy man who 
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was thought good enough to catch Boers though he would be 
laughed at if he wanted to compete in jogging along English roads ; 
secondly, his stalwart fellow-troopers of the usual stamp of Yeoman, 
who would themselves be laughed at equally if they applied for 
places as jockeys, postillions or second horsemen ; thirdly, the men 
who get the places as jockeys, postillions and second horsemen, who 
are the men we want to bring the war to an end, but whom we 
exclude altogether, and forbid to serve the country in South Africa. 
They cannot join the regular cavalry, as any man over twenty (and 
men under twenty are too young) must be 5 feet 6 inches to get 
even into the Hussars, who have the lowest standard of height, and 
though there may be no theoretical standard for Yeomen, yet I 
should like to know what chance a man of say 5 feet 2 inches would 
have, in practice, of being admitted to any regular Yeomanry 
regiment ? However strong, well made, and active he might be, he 
would be supposed to spoil the look of the troop and would have no 
chance whatever of being accepted. Of the horses we are sending 
out, the majority are not fit to carry more than 13 stone if you are 
to get good work out of them, and if they are to go really fast and 
far many of them ought to carry much less. 

But as the result of the utter disregard of their carrying capacity, 
what are the actual weights we have been putting on them in South 


Africa? The following table was given in the Times of the 7th of 
March last by an officer who had ascertained the actual weights that 
the horses of his troop in South Africa were carrying. I have had it 
verified here, and believe it to be a fair average. 


Articles Weight 
Ib. 0Z. 


Saddle complete with wallets, shoe case, stirrup irons and leathers, 
carbine bucket and lance buckets, and all straps 

Head collar, rope, bit and bridoon complete with reins . 

Two shoes and nails 

Lance, average weight . 

Carbine. 

Sword and scabbs wd ; , 

Ammunition 150 rounds = 15 packets at 100z. . . 

Bandolier (empty), haversack, mess tin, water-bottle fall of ¥ water 

Knife, fork, spoon, towel, and soap ° : 

Two days’ grocery and biscuit, one day’s me: at (shout) 

One day’ 8 corn 

Coat, forage, nets, waterproof she at, built = rope, iron peg, nesshog, 
man’s blanket, numnah saddle blanket _.. ° - 2 0 

Average weight of man dressed in khaki and boots and spurs = 
11st. 12lb. 

Emergency ration. 


5 
0 
0 
8 
0 
14 
6 
4 
8 
4 
0 


co 
Oren 


3O ce 


~ 
Os 


©S ce 


Average weight of men stripped 
Coat (warm British) 

Blanket. ‘ 

Waterproof sheet . 
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With regard to the weight of the men stripped, it must be re- 
membered that llst. 2lb. is the average, and as there will 
certainly be a considerable difference in the weight of the men, 
some of the horses must be carrying much more than 20st. 1b. 
Out of all this material, human and otherwise, which makes up the 
20st. 1lb., what is the irreducible minimum ? 

' is evident that you cannot put halfa man on a horse, and that 
ne must wear clothes, even in South Africa; so with the man him- 
self, his saddle and bridle, his carbine and ammunition, the horse 
must earry 15st. 111b. 1loz.: some of the other things he must carry, 
such as his water-bottle and emergency ration, even if he only left the 
wagons for a few hours’ expedition; so that it is evident that with 
the present men and the present saddles and bridles, which are the 
only ones we have given them to use, our mounted men cannot leave 
the wagons even for a few hours with their horses carrying less 
than between 16 and 17 stone; and that if they are to be away for a 
day or two they have to carry immensely more. Whatever pack- 
horses or Cape carts you use, the horse must carry the man, his 
saddle, bridle, carbine and ammunition, and only 150 rounds are 
here allowed for. How can we reduce the weight of some of these 
items ? 

The man is the chief offender, averaging 11st. 2lb. stripped. 
Now I have been urging ever since the war began that we should 
endeavour to get a corps of men who would not average more than 
9st. 2lb. stripped. Iam convinced they could be got and could do 
the work. For these light men armed only with rifle or carbine 
20lb. saddles would be ample, including a carbine or rifle bucket, 
thus saving 11lb. 50z. Headcollar, rope, bit, bridoon and reins, put 
down at 7lb., could be reduced to 44lb., a hemp halter and short 
rope weighing merely 1lb. and a bridle and reins suitable for 
South African work should not weigh more than 3}lb. We 
here have a saving of 2st. 13lb. 130z., bringing the absolutely 
irreducible minimum of man, saddle and bridle, carbine and ammuni- 
tion down to 12st. 11lb. 140z. Of course with any system of pack- 
horses some things in addition, such as a picket rope, must be carried 
on the saddle, so that Iam afraid unless we can get men lighter 
than 9st. 12lb. in their clothes the ideal of a maximum of 13st. 
will seldom be reached, but every pound over 13st. we put on 
the class of horse we are sending out will immensely decrease 
their efficiency, increase the risk of their breaking down, and help 
to lengthen the war, even if every man has a spare horse. 

If the War Office doubts this, why cannot they try some experi- 
ments here? The horses we are sending out are here: the men we 
are sending out are here: this is the place for experiments—not 
South Africa in the face of the enemy. Why cannot they tell our 
buyers in this country to send them 200 horses, a fair average of the 
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horses they are buying to send out, put on twenty of these horses 
20 stone; on twenty, 19 stone; and so on down to 11 stone—ten 
different classes each carrying different weights beginning at 11 
and ending at 20 stone: start them from Aldershot to ride to 
Glasgow and back, and see what the difference would be in the time 
they would take. It would be a most interesting experiment and 
we should all be wiser after the event. I believe the results would 
be startling to most people, and I am quite sure that it would put 
an end for ever to the practice of starting horses to pursue Boers 
with 20 stone on their backs. 

The present state of things is most humiliating to this country. 
Here we have a nation that prides itself upon its horsemanship. 
Nothing annoys an Englishman more than any doubt as to his being 
able to ride. We have had the best blood, and our horses and 
mares have been sought for by all the world. Our system of racing 
and handicapping has been almost universally adopted, and we 
ought to understand horses and weights better than other people. 

Yet we see day after day our horses in South Africa breaking 
down by thousands, and our horsemen defied and derided by the 
Boers! We are told that it is a difficult country—but it is just as 
difficult for the Boers! After all, it is horsemen pursuing horse- 
men, and not goats or birds. And not only horsemen, but we 
pursue wagons moving fifteen miles a day, about half what a man 
could do comfortably on his own feet, and we cannot catch them ! 
Still more, the Boers drive flocks and herds with them as well, and 
in many cases we have failed to overtake or get in front of them. 

We ought to have had an enormous advantage over the Boers— 
an advantage which would have far more than counterbalanced the 
advantage they have from their knowledge of the country. The 
Boers are obliged to use all the men they have, and many of them 
are big heavy men. They cannot grade their commandos into light 
and heavy troops; there must be heavy men in every commando, and 
the pace of a commando is regulated, not by the average weight, but 
by the weight of the heaviest members of it. They could not alter 
the irreducible minimum of weight of man, saddle, bridle, rifle and 
ammunition. We, on the contrary, had 42,000,000 of population in 
these islands, and all the Colonies to search among for the light men. 
They could not get light men: we could have had them with ease! 
What can we think of the wisdom which wantonly throws away this 
advantage, and deliberately excludes, and forbids to enter the army, 
the very men we want—the men who would not break down our 
horses, and who could end the war by outdoing the Boers at their 
own game ? 

The Boers have never been bustled: they could bustle them. 
They have never been sniped, or harried, or outridden: but the 
light men could do all these things. I am, of course, not suggesting 
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for a moment that all our troops could be replaced by light men; 
we have 200,000 men in South Africa,and we mustusethem. They 
are most of them men worthy of the Empire, and of them the Empire 
is right to be proud. But they cannot do the impossible. Our 
horses cannot carry the heavy men, and the heavy men cannot 
change themselves into light ones. 

What I want to do is to place the Boers between the upper and 
the nether millstone, between the nether millstone of our strong, 
brave, patient, but slow-moving troops, and the upper millstone of a 
few corps of light, active, quick-moving troops who could outride and 
outlast them, and would be more fitted for guerrilla warfare than they 
are themselves. 

Again, after the war we are told that we shall have to continue 
to spend untold sums in maintaining an enormous army in South 
Africa. Would not the maintenance of some light active corps be 
the cheapest thing we could do? I should like to see after the war 
five corps of 1,000 men, in five different centres; the men and 
the horses to be kept in such training that 500 of each corps should 
always be ready to start at a moment’s notice for any part of their 
district where there was any rising or disturbance. I should like to 
see them with their own railway carriages for men and horses always 
waiting for them in their own siding. Expensive, you say ?—but a 
rising, successful only for a short time, would cost you a million 
pounds for every thousand you would spend in this way, say an 
insurance of one-tenth per cent. 

If you were a Boer thinking of rising in rebellion, which would 
you be more frightened of? A large army which would come 
crawling after you with wagons moving fifteen miles a day, and horses 
carrying 20 stone on their backs, or 500 men who would be on you 
before you would have time to organise or get your forces together, 
men who could outride you because they would be lighter, who 
could outwalk you because they would be in training and condition, 
and who could outshoot you because they would be in constant practice 
which the Boer would not be, for practising on a large scale would 
excite suspicion? Would not the knowledge that 500 of these 
troops could come down on you at a moment's notice, to be 
followed immediately by 4,500 more, be the most effectual deterrent 
to any recrudescence of trouble that could possibly be devised ? 

I utterly and entirely decline to believe that Englishmen are 
inferior to Dutchmen in riding or endurance, or power of moving 
quickly ; or that our slowness and incapacity for getting about the 
country are a misfortune imposed upon us by Providence. On the 
contrary, I believe that Providence has given us an immense 
advantage in having the light men, if we had the sense to use them, 
and that Englishmen, if allowed a free hand, would show themselves 
more than a match for the Boers. 
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We are told that the Boers have ‘billtong’ and can therefore 
carry few supplies; but have we not in addition to billtong all the 
supplies of the world at our disposal and all the discoveries of science 
for carrying about food in small compass? But are we utilising 
these discoveries? Are we making continual experiments here in this 
country as to what condensed foods are most sustaining and most 
palatable to the men? This is the place for experiments ; we have all 
these foods on the spot : the men who are to eat them are many of them 
here, either returned from the war or starting for it. Experiments 
should be tried here: they are too costly in the face of the 
enemy ! 

You cannot have everything in this world: you must make up 
your mind in every case what is the essential. Our military 
authorities seem to me to begin at the wrong end. They seem to 
say, ‘We must have big men to look well on parade and in the 
streets. These men and their horses must carry everything that can 
possibly be wanted for perfect efficiency ;’ you then get a 20 stone 
man for a 13 stone horse. If it be pointed out to them that many 
horses must break down, their attitude of mind seems to be ‘so much 
the worse for the horses:’ if that the war will be indefinitely pro- 


longed, ‘so much the worse for the taxpayer!’ I want them to 
begin at the other end: to say ‘the war shall end quickly: it can 


only be ended quickly by having troops which can move fast about 
the country; to move quickly the horses must carry light weights : 
therefore they shall carry light weights and their necessaries shall 
be supplied by packhorses or light carts; we will find a way some- 
how.’ After all it would only be asking light men to accomplish 
what heavier men, the Boers, are already accomplishing. 

It must not be thought that Iam blaming our officers in South 
Africa: they have to use what we send them and make the best of it. 
If we send them nothing but heavy men, heavy saddles, heavy bits 
and bridoons, well, they must use them. No one could dream of 
blaming Lord Kitchener. Think what his life must be! of the 
letters, the telegrams, the interviews ; the wearing nature of some of 
his duties, deciding whether death-penalties shall be carried out, for 
instance; all this in a hot and enervating climate like Pretoria! No 
one would dream of suggesting that he ought to decide who were 
the lightest men obtainable in England, or what were the concen- 
trated foods most nourishing and easiest carried and prepared. No! 
these are matters which should exercise the brains of our authorities 
here. 

The puzzle to us who have been giving attention to the subject 
is why our authorities object to enlisting the small men. Two 
objections have been suggested by responsible persons : one was that 
if after the war we wanted to send the small men to India it might 
give the Indian native a bad idea of the physique of the Anglo- 
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Saxon! The other was that it might interfere with the general 
scheme of raising men for the army. How raising some corps of 
little men could interfere with enlisting the big men I cannot see ! 
There is no competition between the two, as the little men would 
not be admitted to the big men troops, nor the big men to the little 
men troops: that would be useless, as the light weights would have 
to slow down to the pace of the heavies. 

Old-fashioned tradition and prejudice survive from the days 
when an army was partly a fighting machine, and partly a toy of 
the King, or Emperor, or whoever the ruler might be—fine men 
make a fine show, and the men were wanted as much for parades and 
reviews as for actual war. 

The great advantage of cavalry over infantry is that they can 
move quicker, and be in the right place at the right time; but old- 
fashioned ideas taught that it was no use being in the right place at 
the right time unless you were as heavy as your opponent, otherwise 
you would be overborne and overcome by his superior weight and 
strength. Of course in a war like the one in South Africa weight is 
of no advantage, as troops of cavalry do not charge each other, or if 
they do the occasions are so extremely rare that they have an infini- 
tesimal effect on the war. 

To be in the right place at the right time is the one thing essen- 
tial. Which would hamper the Boers most when they were being 
pursued by our columns: to have a pass ahead of them held by 
the lightest men who could pull a trigger, with only 100 cartridges 
each, or the finest men in the world with 300 cartridges each, who 
arrive five minutes after the last Boer has slipped through the 
pass ? 

One great advantage of small light men is that they are 
generally much quicker and more active than the big men. Any 
one who has travelled much on horseback through wild countries 
knows that it is absolutely essential to getting the best work out of 
man and horse, that the man should be able and willing to walk a 
considerable part of the distance on his own feet. To lead your 
horse up-hill, and down the steep inclines which shake him to pieces 
with a weight on his back, is of the utmost importance. But the 
big heavy man hates to get up and down ; the little man will do it 
much more readily, particularly if you so arrange his equipment that 
he has not too much weight to carry on hisownbody. So the horse 
would gain both ways, from the lighter weight when the man was 
on his back, and the more frequent occasions when he would be 
off it. 

Of course I see that even if the experiment of raising light men 
were tried it could be wrecked in various ways by unsympathetic 
treatment. For example, anyone who disliked the scheme might 
admit men who were light but unfitted in other ways. They might 
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be badly prepared by unsympathetic training, and when they got to 
South Africa their utility might be absolutely destroyed by giving 
them the worst horses—the horses which could not carry the heavy 
men at all, but could just struggle along with the light ones. 

I should like to see some intelligent young officers who were 
sympathetic to the scheme entrusted with the task of raising, train- 
ing and equipping the corps, who would accompany them to South 
Africa and see that they were properly horsed. If you selected the 
right men, told them that here was their opportunity, that the 
experiment would be watched with great interest and every facility 
would be given them, I feel sure they would achieve some results 
which would astonish everyone. 

It may seem presumptuous for a civilian to make suggestions to 
those well versed in military matters, but I can urge as an excuse 
that I have given special attention to the question of weight and its 
effect upon horses, My attention was first called to it at Cambridge, 
when I ran many races on my own feet. In some of them we carried 
weight on our backs, so we learned what effect weight had on the 
pace of men. I have ridden many hundreds of miles with my 
baggage carried in a wagon or in other ways, and I have ridden for 
weeks with nothing but a shot gun, a revolver and a swag—that is 
to say, with all one’s worldly goods done up in a blanket and carried 
behind the saddle. 

Experience has taught me that to do long distances quickly and 
without breaking down your horse you must have a light weight on 
the horse, and that the man must do the rough ground on his own 
feet, so he must not be hampered by carrying too much on his 
own body. I believe thoroughly in light weights, and I hope most 
sincerely they will be given a chance. 

The difficulty in writing on this subject is to bring home to those 
who have never studied it, and have perhaps never had a 14lb. or 
28lb. weight in their hands, what weight really means. Perhaps, 
this will appeal to pedestrians and to those who have been on walking 
tours. 

Few men on a walking tour (at any rate after their first one) 
carry a knapsack which weighs with its contents more than 4lbs, : 
yet how heavy it gets at the end of a long day! We have been 
asking our horses in South Africa to carry seventy of these knapsacks, 
280\bs. ! 

One of the most absurd parts of the business is that we are for- 
bidding a large section of our fellow countrymen to enter the army, 
and at the same time we are being told tat it is so difficult to get 
enough men for the army that we are threatened with conscription. 
If we do come to conscription it is certain that the men we exclude 
now will not only be allowed but will be compelled to perform 
military service. The stalwart six-foot citizen may be quite willing 
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to do his own share of service, but it is quite certain that he will not 
he content to do a double share in order that his 5 feet 2 inches or 
5 feet 3 inches neighbour, equally capable of the work, shall be let off 
altogether. Give thesmall men their chance now, and I feel perfectly 
confident that they will prove as willing to serve their country, and 
as capable of doing so, as any of their taller fellow countrymen! 


H. M. Meysey-THompson. 
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